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children of a person lately condemned to be hanged—many were thieves! 
—all ignorant, profane, and vicious beyond . Of this banditti we 
have enlisted one hundred and seventy: and when the clergyman, a hard 
aman, who is also a magistrate, saw these creatures kneeling round us, 
— he had seldom seen but to commit or punish in some way, he burst 
‘into tears.” 

The bodily wants of these unhappy people were not forgotten by the 
benevolent ; their purse was ever open in seasons of famine or sick- 
ness,.and the schoolmistresses whom they appointed were the ministers of 
physical as well as spiritual charity. Generally king, the schools 
succeeded, and were attended with the most beneficial results. In one 

so violent a D yp ege ee was raised by the cler, n, (who had, 
wever, been the t to invite Mrs. mal § More,) that she was com- 
lied to relinquish her task. Repeated attacks of ill health, and the 
{nfirmities of age,.naturally restricted her labors; but she had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that what she could not always do herself, was done by 
able assistants: many of whom had been educated in those schools where 
they now taught in their turn.* 

In 1802 Mrs. Hannah More removed from Cowslip Green to 
Barley Wood, where she had erected a mansion large enough for 
herself and her sisters, who gave up their house at Bath to reside 
exclusively with her. 

In 1787 appeared her Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners 
of the Great to General Society ; in 1791, An Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World, and about the same time her Remarks on 
the Speech of M. Dupont in the National Convention of France. 

In 1792 she began the publication of little tracts, with Village 
Politics, and the Shepherd of Salisbury Plains ; of the last, two 
millions copies were sold the first year. 

In 1799, her Strictures on Female Education were printed, and 
such was their popularity, that the author was invited to draw up 
@ plan of instruction for the Princess Charlotte of Wales, which 
was published-in 1805, as Hints toward Forming the Character of a 
Young Princess. 

In 1809 appeared her Celebs in Search of a Wife, which had a 
sale of unprecedented rapidity, and in America thirty editions were 
printed in the life time of the author. She herself was assailed 
from many quarters with offers of hand and fortune, but she stood 
firm to her original refusal, many years before, of Mr. Turner, 
whose friendship she retained till his death. She was from the 
first known as Mrs. Hannah More. 

In 1811 was published her Practical Piety ; in 1812 her Christ- 
tan Morals ; in 1815 her Essay on the Character and Writings of St. 
Paul, and in 1819 her Modern Sketches. She died in Clifton, Sept. 
7, 1833. Her collected works are issued by Harper Brothers in 
11 volumes, and her memoir and correspondence in 2 vols. 


*In 1859, R. Carter & Brothers published “‘ Mendip Hills ; or a Narrative of the Char- 
itable Labors of Hannah and Martha More, in their neighborhood—Being the Journal 
of Martha More from 1789,” On the school Miss More spent £250 yearly. 








merely the moclianical parts of knowledge—such as reading, writing, and 

sowing—instead of being exalted into rational companions; and he argues that 

‘men in the sams class of society would cut a sorry figure if their education 
were to be equally neglected.’ 

The in the body like a rough diamond, and must be 
it will never . And it jo wnantiocs, Shah on the ratio 

un focus besten ap. ciinsalign tortion on the @iMaction, and 

then, should women be denied the 

been useless ad- 


gut all Gas graces of speech, and 
© graces of speech, an: 
versation; which our common education is so 
; they should be brought to read books, 
as to make them understand the world, 
ngs when they hear of them. 
m. to it, I would deny no sort of learn- 
to cultivate the understandings of the 
sorts of conversation; that their parts 
may 


y be as profitable in their conversa- 


women for companions, and educate them 
sense and breeding will scorn as much to en- 
man, as a man of sense will scorn to 

the woman. But if the women’s ‘souls were refined 


among women 
fine woman, who had wit and ty 
a and a great fortune, but been cloistered up all her 
time, for fear o: being Bolen had not had the 1 of soon tenga tee 
common necessary knowledge of women’s : when 
converse in the world, her natural wit made her so sensible of the want of 
education, that she gave this short reflection on herself : 
‘Iam ashamed to talk with my very maids, for I don’t know when they do 
right or wrong : I had more need to go to than be married.’ 
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EXISTING COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN.* 


Tue condition of the College is now such as to justify the suggestion 
of the question whether its advantages should not be opened to young 
women as well as to young men. ' 

Many considerations suggest themselves which make in its favor. 
In the first place, there can be no doubt that, among many of our most 
judicious thinkers, and possibly with even a majority, there exists at 
this time a profound conviction that, in the interests of society, the 
mental culture of women should be not inferior in character to that of 
men. The condemnation of that kind of female education which in 
past years has been too prevalent—in which the useful has been made 
subordinate to the ornamental, and what are called accomplishments 
have taken the place of solid acquisitions—is all but universal. The 
demand has been made, and its reasonableness has been generally con- 
ceded, that the same educational advantages should be offered to young 
women which young men enjoy. But when the question is raised as 
to how that demand shall be met, there is no longer found to prevail 
the same unanimity. 

One obvious method is to improve the female schools. Of such in- 
stitutions there are, and have always been, a sufficient number; but 
the fault of most of these is that they furnish the merely superficial 
and ornamental edueation of which complaint is made. Such cannot 
be improved except by reconstruction, for*their instructors cannot rise 
above their own level, and their proper level is indicated by the teach- 
ing they have been accustomed to give. 

Another method is to create colleges for young women identical in 
form with the existing colleges for young men, embracing in the 
scheme of instruction the same subjects in the same order, and confer- 
ring at the end of the course the same academic degrees. Examples 
of this kind of institution are seen at Vassar College, in this State, and 
at Rutgers’ Female College, in this city. The objection to these is 
that they cannot, or at least in general will not, give instruction of 
equal value, though it may be the same in name, with that furnished to 
young men in the long-established and well-endowed colleges of highest 
repute in the country; and that it is unjust to young women, when ad- 
mitting their right to liberal education, to deny them access to the best. 

In England the reasonableness of this objection has been tacitly ad- 
mitted by the creation of a college for women in the vicinity of Cam- 


* Report of — Barnard to Trustees of Columbia College, 1879. 
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bridge, in which the studies are the studies of the Cambridge colleges, 
and the teachers are the teachers of the same colleges. Girton College 
has now been for # number of years in existence, and of its success the 
most glowing accounts have been made public. So encouraging have 
been the results of the experiment that, more recently, the University 
of Oxford has been enlisted in a similar undertaking, funds having 
been raised for the endowment of a college for young women in the 
town of Oxford itself. 

In more than half the colleges of the United States, young women 
are admitted on the same terms as young men, and attend the same 
instructors in the same lecture halls at the same hours. The usage is 
more general in the western than in the eastern States. But we have 
two conspicuous examples, the Cornell and the Syracuse universities, 
in-our own State; and there is one in Massachusetts, the Boston Uni- 
versity; and one in Connecticut, the Wesleyan. Yale College admits 
young women to her School of the Fine Arts. In the Michigan Uni- 
versity, which, in numbers and in standing, ranks among the leading 
educational institutions of the country, out of a total of more than four 
hundred in the School of Letters and Science, between seventy and 
eighty are young women. The colleges of the country, excluding those 
under the control of the Roman Catholic Church, are, according to the 
latest enumeration, three hundred and fifty-five in number. Of these, 
‘one hundred and eighty-three are open to students of both sexes. 

In many of these colleges the students are permanently resident, 
separate buildings being provided for the female students. The Sacz 
College at the Cornell University, founded by the liberal friend of 
education whose name it bears, is a splendid edifice erected for this 
purpose. In others, as at Syracuse, the students of both sexes, with 
few exceptions, attend at the college only during the day, and out of 
lass hours reside at home or in private families. This arrangement 
relieves the instructors of responsibility for general supervision, and 
leaves no room for troublesome questions of discipline. 

Objections are sometimes made to the plan which appeal to the 
Treason as well as to the spirit of conservatism in favor of immemorial 
usage. Thus there are those who hold that the average female intellect 
is inferior in native capacity to that of the stronger sex, and hence 
infer that the association of the sexes in the same classes will have a 
tendency to depress the standard of scholarship. 

Now it appears that at Cornell University, during the years which 
preceded the admission of young women, the losses during the year 
averaged twenty-six per cent., or more than a quarter of the entire num- 
ber of the matriculates, per annum, while for the seven years that have 
passed since that date, the losses have averaged only sixteen per cent. 
per annum. During this latter period the standard of attainment for 
admission has been twice raised, and the term examinations have been 
made steadily more and more rigorous. Either of these causes might have 
been supposed likely to increase the proportion of losses, yet no such 
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effect has followed from both of them together. It has been added, in 
a statement by an officer of the University recently printed, that “ these 
seven years have witnessed a marked improvement in the quality of the 
whole institution ;” and further—a very noteworthy fact—that during 
the entire period “no young woman has been dropped from the rolls 
through failure at examination.” So far as the experience of this in- 
stitution is concerned, the evidence is quite conclusive that the ad- 
mission of young women as students into college classes has the effcct 
to raise rather than to depress the standard of scholarship. 

Another objection to the plan is found in the assumption that the 
course of study prescribed in colleges is too severe to be attempted with- 
out danger to the delicate constitutions of young women. This propo- 
sition has been elaborately maintained by an eminent authority, whose 
views have had a wide circulation, and have to some extent impressed 
the public mind. So far as these views are founded on a priori consid- 
erations, they are mere opinions, to which the opinions of other author- 
ities no less weighty may be opposed. So far as they are founded on 
observation of injurious results presumed to have followed from over- 
tasking the physical powers by excess of study, it would be easy to de- 
monstrate, by similar examples, that the course of college study is too 
severe for young men as well. 

But this argument, if it proves anything, proves too much. It is not 
the kind of study which harms, if-study harms at all, either young 
women or young men; it is the quantity. And certainly, valueless as 
the teaching in many young women’s “finishing schools” may be, it is 
usually heaped up upon its victims to an extent not inferior to that 
which the college course requires. It is inconceivable that the exer- 
cise of the mind upon the solution of an algebraic problem, or the in- 
terpretation of a passage in Homer, can be more exhausting than a 
similar exercise over the French irregular verbs; or even so much so as 
the confinement of hours daily in bending wearily over the drawing- 
table, or drumming on an ill-tuned piano. The argument of the objec- 
tor, however, begs the whole question by assuming that this is really 
the case, while his opponent might reply that if he has proved anything, 
he has simply proved that young women should not be educated at all. 

Of course no one will contend that excess of study cannot but be in- 
jurious to the young of either sex. If young women in college commit 
this error they will suffer for it, and so will young men. We see exam- 
ples of this kind occasionally in the youth of our own college; but how- 
ever we may regret these, we do not consider it advisable to discourage 
young men from entering college on that account. Could it be proved 
that the studies taught in college offer to young women a more danger- 
ous temptation to excess than those which form the substance of the 
more ornamental education they have been heretofore accustomed to 
receive, the fact might suggest the propriety of greater vigilance to 
arrest this tendency; but it certainly could not justify us in cutting 
them off from these so fascinating studies altogether. 
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There is one consideration bearing on the plan in question which is 
positively favorable, and is not without importance. The presence of 
young women in colleges is distinctly conducive to good order. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that the complete isolation of young men in 
masses from all society except their own tends to the formation of 
habits of rudeness, and to disregard of the ordinary proprieties of life. 
No degree of good breeding, no influence of social refinement in the 
family circle, can effectually secure a youth against this danger. It is 
this which explains the frequent participation of young men in college 
in acts which in other situations they could not be induced to counte- 
nance, and would even regard as reprehensible. Any circumstance, 
whatever it may be, which destroys this isolation, and subjects the 
youth to the wholesome influences which protect his moral tone in the 
ordinary environment of society, cannot but be beneficial. Such is the 
effect of the presence of women in college. On this point the under- 
signed is able to speak with the authority which belongs to knowledge 
experimentally acquired. As an officer of the University of Alabama, 
it was his custom for years to invite the attendance on his lectures of 
classes of young women from a neighboring female seminary, and 
others resident in the town of Tuscaloosa, The advantageous effect 
of this upon the manners of the young men was a subject of common 
observation, and the results were so satisfactory that the example was 
followed by other officers of the same institution; so that scarcely a 
day passed without the presence of young women in one or another of 
the college classes. ‘These were not matriculated students, it is true, 
and they did not directly mingle with the young men; but this circum- 
stance tended rather to diminish than to increase the influence which 
their presence exerted, and yet this influence was very decided. 

The elder Silliman, during the entire period of his distinguished 
career as a Professor of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in Yale 
College, was accustomed every year to admit to his lecture courses 
classes of young women from the schools of New Haven. In that in- 
stitution the undersigned had an opportunity to observe, as a student, 
the effect of this practice, similar to that which he afterward created 
for himself in Alabama, as a teacher. The results in both instances, 
so far as they went, were good; and they went far enough to make it 
evident that if the presence of young women in college, instead of 
being occasional, should be constant, they would be better. 

But it is still objected that though the association of young women 
with young men in college may be beneficial to the ruder sex it is 
likely to be otherwise to the gentler. The delicacy and the reserve, 
which constitute in so high a degree the charm of the female character, 
are liable, it is said, to be worn off in the unceremonious intercourse of 
academic life; and the girl who enters college a modestly shrinking 
maiden is likely to come out a romping hoyden, or a self-asserting 
dogmatist. Those who make this objection argue rather from assumed 
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premises than from any facts of observation. It is sufficient to say 
that the experience of the high schools of the country fails to furnish 
ground for this impression, and that no such results have been ob- 
served in any of the numerous colleges in which the experiment has 
for years been tried. 

There is another and final objection, less frequently urged in these 
discussions than those above enumerated, yet probably often in the 
minds of those who do not urge it, which is founded on the supposed 
disturbing influence which sentimental causes may exercise over the 
spirit of study. If young people of both sexes are associated in the 
same institution, and thus permitted to meet frequently and familiarly, 
their thoughts, it is imagined, will be likely to be more constantly 
occupied with each other than with their books. An appeal might 
here again be made to experience to show that this danger is exagger- 
ated. And it might be said with justice that the comparative freedom 
of school intercourse tends far less to excite the imaginations of im- 
pressible youth, and clothe for them the objects of their possible admi- 
ration with unreal charms, than do the more constrained and less fre- 
quent opportunities of mutual converse afforded in general society. 

But, however that may be, the argument is inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances of our particular case. Here no opportunities for intimate 
intercommunication exist at all. The students attend only during a 
limited number of hours daily, and during their attendance they are 
coustantly in class and occupied either in listening to instruction, or in 
the performance of their own scholastic duties. No common halls of 
assembly exist, in which they may gather, either before the exercises of 
the day commence or after they are over. From their retiring-rooms, 
which will be entirely cut off from every other part of the building, the 
young women will pass directly to the lecture-rooms, and at the close of 
their daily tasks will retire in the same way. Throughout the entire 
duration of the college course they will be resident in their own homes, 
and surrounded by every protecting safeguard that parental solicitude 
can provide. If it is really desirable that the educational advantages 
offered to young women should be equal to those which young men have 
been so long permitted to enjoy, it would seem to be neither reasonable 
nor right that they should be excluded from the institutions where such 
advantages exist. If it is not desirable, of course the argument fails. 

EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND.—QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 

The agitation in favor of the higher education of women in England 
was one of the concomitants and consequences of the remarkable 
quickening of the public conscience in regard to education in general 
which commenced about a quarter of a century ago, and has been 
among the most striking of the social and political phenomena of re- 
cent times in that country. It did not at first take the direction, and it 
is only now beginning to take the direction, of a distinct demand for 
the admission of women to the universities on equal terms with men; 
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it commenced merely in an outspoken revolt against the superficial and 
purely ornamental education given to girls in the so-called “ finishing 
schools,” and which was at the time the best education they could get. 
It was, therefore, a demand for the creation of schools or colleges for 
women in which the subjects of instruction should be as substantially 
valuable and as educationally profitable as those taught to men. The 
demand was resisted on several grounds; first, that the average female 
mind is not capable of grasping the more difficult subjects of the uni- 
versity course; secondly, that the average female constitution is not 
equal to the strain to which the severity of such a course subjects the 
physical powers; thirdly, that learning converts women into pedants 
—vulgarly called “blue-stockings”—so that its general prevalence 
among the sex would destroy the charm of social life; and fourthly, 
that a woman is not a man, and therefore, ex vi termini, she should 
not have aman’s education. The advocates of reform did not neglect 
to reply to these arguments, but they correctly judged that the best 
refutation which could be given of them would be a refutation taking 
a practical shape. They therefore established in London, twenty-five 
years ago (1854), a school for girls called Queen’s College, having, like 
many of the American collegiate schools, a preparatory department and 
a collegiate department, in both of which, in intention from the begin- 
ning and ultimately in fact, the course of study was made identically 
the same as that provided in King’s College, an institution established 
more than twenty years before, also in London, for boys. The practi- 
cal test of the success of this experiment was to be the ability of the 
young women trained in it to pass the difficult examinations required 
for graduation in London University; and it was the ambition and 
hope of the founders to obtain for its proficients the same degrees which 
are awarded by that university, on similar evidences of proficiency, to 
young men. That ambition has been at length gratified, the Lon- 
don University having since 1878 made no distinction of sex in bestow- 
ing its degrees. 
University Local Examinations for Women. 

The advocates of the higher education of women were not quite con- 
tented with an experiment like that of Queen’s College. They were 
impressed with the feeling that the educational advantages offered to 
the sexes would never be equal until not only the subjects taught should 
be identical, but the teachers should be—and should be known and ac- 
knowledged to be—of equal ability ; which was another way of claiming 
that they should be the same. A step of progress toward this consum- 
mation was secured when, about fifteen years ago, what are called the uni- 
versity local examinations were opened at Cambridge to women. These 
are not examinations for degrees; but the examiners being university 
men their experience in this work naturally predisposed them to look 
without disfavor on such further efforts to promote the higher educa- 
tion of women as might require their countenance and co-operation. 
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Girton College. 

Such an effort was made a year or two later in the proposition to es- 
tablish at Girton, in the vicinity of Cambridge, a college for young 
women, “designed to hold in relation to girls’ schools and home teach- 
ing a position analogous to that occupied by the universities toward the 
public schools for boys ;” and further, “to take such steps as from 
time to time may be thought most expedient and effectual, to obtain 
for the student of the college admission to the examinations for degrees 
of the University of Cambridge, and generally to place the college in 
connection with that university.” It was further understood, and was 
a part of the plan, that the immediate instruction should be given in 
great part by professors, lecturers, and fellows of the university and its 
colleges, who should visit the new college daily for that purpose. The 
effort was promptly sustained, no difficulty having been found in se- 
curing the assistance of a sufficient nuinber of the gentlemen of the 
university, aud the college went into operation in a building hired for 
the purpose in October, 1869. Four years later it occupied a building 
of its own, which it has been necessary since twice successively to 
enlarge. From the opening of the college, up to June, 1579, eighty- 
six students had been admitted, of whom forty-two remained in resi- 
dence during the ensuing year (1851); and of the rest nineteen 
obtained honors according to the university standard: six in classics, 
five in mathematics, four in natural sciences, three in moral sciences, and 
one in history ; and eleven passed the examinations which qualify for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the examination for the more 
recent mathematical tripos of December, 1879, it has been announced 
that a Girton student ranked as eighth wrangler. 

It is only a degree-standard or honor-standard, however, which is 
thus secured. The degrees are not granted nor the honors officially 
proclaimed, for the reason that the college has not as yet attained the 
recognized connection to which it aspires with the corporation of Cam- 
bridge University. Instead of diplomas the college gives to its grad- 
uates what are called degree certificates. In the tripos examinations 
for 1879, two students attained second-class honors in natural history, 
one a third-class in mathematics, and one a third-class in history. Of 
the regular instructors and lecturers in Girton College, being at the 
same time university or college professors, lecturers, tutors, or fellows in 
Cambridge, there are twelve, and in 1879 fully thirty more gave occa- 
sional instruction or special courses in their respective departments. 

,The success of Girton produced a profound impression in England. It 
did not satisfy but rather stimulated the zeal of the advocates of the 
higher education of women. It was soon followed by the formation of 
a “National Union for the Improvement of Women’s Education,” 
embracing among its members many men and women of high distine- 
tion, which established an organ for the inculcation of its views, and 
stimulated the erection of girls’ schools for superior instruction in dif- 
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ferent parts of the kingdom, under the direction and control of a cor- 
poration organized for that purpose. : 

A more important movement having the same general end in view, 
but tending more directly to secure ultimately to women not merely 
university education, but education in the university, was the forma- 
tion, about ten years ago, in the town of Cambridge, of an “ Associa- 
tion for. Promoting the Higher Education of Women.” In the articles 
of association of this body it is set forth as its primary object, “to 
maintain and develop the system of lectures for women instituted in 
January, 187(), on the subjects of the Cambridge higher local examina- 
tions and in other branches of academic study.” The president of the 
association is the distinguished astronomer, Prof. John Couch Adams ; 
and in the list of its membership are enrolled most of the professors of 
the university. Practically under this association the same advantages 
were offered to young women at their homes in Cambridge, as were 
attainable at Girton with the disadvantage of residing away from 
home. In one respect it presently appeared that these advantages were 
really greater; inasmuch as the professors of the university began very 
soon and very generally to open their lecture rooms to the young women 
engaging in study under the auspices of the association. In conse- 
quence of this, students began to be attracted to Cambridge from a dis- 
tance; and for these a modest hall was opened in 1871; but as the 
members rapidly increased, a building was specially erected for the 
purpose sufficiently spacious to accommodate upwards of thirty, which, 
under the name of Newnham Hall, was occupied in 1875. This build- 
ing also was soon found to be overflowing; and accordingly, in the 
spring of 1879, it was decided to erect another in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the first, to be called Newnham Hostel, which will be ready for 
occupation in October of the present year. Though Newnham Hall 
was established for the accommodation of students coming to Cam- 
bridge to take advantage of the educational opportunities created by 
the Cambridge “ association,” the council of the hall and the associa- 
tion were two separate and independent organizations. For the better 
accomplishment of their common object it was resolved, during the 
year 1879, to unite the two into one under title of Newnham College. 

It is stated in the’ prospectus of Newnham Hall that “the public 
lectures of thirty of the university professors are now open to women, 
and the permission to attend the lectures of the professors of natural 
science includes the privilege of gaining access to some of the natural 
science museums and laboratories.” More particularly a letter recently 
received from Miss Anne J. Clough, the Principal of the College, states 
- as follows: “ Our students are allowed to attend most of the university 
lectures in preparation for the natural sciences tripos, and for the his- 
torical tripos. They attend some of the moral science lectures with 
the men, and some lectures are repeated for the benefit of the women 
at a different hour. 
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“The women are also allowed to attend some of the classical lect- 
ures, and others are repeated.* The women students have not been 
admitted to any mathematical lectures. They study by means of 
private help. Some of the Newnham Hall students have been allowed, 
by the kindness of university friends of the higher education of women, 
to have the papers on the honor examinations in classics, the mathe- 
matics, the moral sciences, history, and the natural sciences. Eighteen 
of our students bave come out in honors, and there have been four first 
classes in this number, and eight second classes. One was piaced in 
the first class by two examiners, and in the second by two. * * * 
These examinations are informal as yet, and should always be so 
spoken of. But the papers are the same as those given to the men, and 
are looked over by the same examiners.” 

Righer Education of Women at Ozford. 

Oxford was nearly ten years later than Cambridge in yielding to the. 
steadily growing demand for the university education of women. An 
association for the promotion of this object, formed on the plan of that 
of Cambridge, was organized in 1878 or 1879. Its scheme of lectures 
has been as yet in operation only for a single year. Two halls have 
been opened for the reception of women students, the Lady Margaret 
Hall, of which Miss E. Wordsworth is principal, and Somerville Hall, 
under Miss Madelein Shaw Lefevre. The first is governed by a super- 
visory board, of which the Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, Warden of 
Keble College, is the chairman; and the other by a similar board, under 
the chairmanship of S. W. Waite, B. D., President of Trinity College. 

As yet, the women students in Oxford have not been as freely 
admitted to the university lectures as in Cambridge. Miss Shaw 
Lefevre writes that “the university professors have, in some cases, 
agreed to admit women to their lectures, but for the present lectures 
are provided expressly for the students of the association.” And Miss 
Wordsworth observes that “the students attend lectures quite apart 
from the men, though, in some cases, the same professor instructs them.” 

When the instructor is a university professor or lecturer, however, 
he does not receive the women in his university or college lecture-room, 
but in a building temporarily engaged for that purpose by the association. 

The two great and venerable universities of England thus illustrate 
the modern remarkable movement toward the higher education of 
women in two distinct stages of its progress. In Oxford we see the 
movement just beginning; in Cambridge it appears in a highly 
advanced state of transition. If, from these, we turn to the University 
of London, established half a century ago, in vigorous and indignant 
protest against the exclusiveness and bigotry of the older institutions, 
which would deny to half the men of the United Kingdom, to say 





* A gentleman residing in Cambridge writes, in a letter of recent date, that “‘ most 
of the university professors have opened their lecture-rooms to women, and this has 
been done in a few cases with college lecturers.” 
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nothing of the women, the advantages of a liberal education, we shall find 
the mouvement in its final stage of accomplished purpose. It is now several 
years since University College, London, opened its doors freely for the 
admission of women students; but, though the instruction it gave them 
was identical with that given to men, it taught them altogether sepa- 
rately and at different hours. No very long experience was necessary 
to make it manifest that an arrangement of this kind is exceedingly 
uneconomical, in regard both to time and to labor; or that the reasons 
which had been supposed to make it necessary or proper, were without 
substantial foundation. By the spontaneous act of the professors 
themselves, the classes were one after another combined, until at length 
there is no longer any class in University College, in which young 
women and young men do not receive instruction together.* The uni- 
versity has been as liberal as the college. It examines young women 
on precisely the same terms as young men; and grants them the same 
degrees. In the first examivation of women, by this university, for 
the degree of B. A., held two or three years ago, one of the alumne of 
Newnham Hall, of the year 1875, who had attained a second class grade 
in the classical tripos of Cambridge, and a third class in the mathe- 
matical tripos, secured the degree, and gained along with it first class 
honors in Latin and English. 

From this cursory review of the extraordinary progress made in this 
movement in England during the brief period of the past ten years, 
the conclusion seems to be irresistible that the barriers which have so 
long closed the British universities against women are destined at no 
distant period to fall away, and that perhaps it may be given to the 
present rising generation to see the time when not university education 
only, but the universities themselves will be freely open to all without 
distinction of sex. 

The movement in England, which it has been endeavored briefly to 
describe, was a movement designed strictly and solely to promote the 
higher education of women; not regarding the consequent possible 
presence of men and women in the same school as anything more than 
an incident, which for its own sake was neither to be sought nor 
avoided. In England, therefore, the term “co-education” is scarcely 
known; for, considered as defining succinctly an object to be aimed at, 
there has been tlo need of it, since no such idea existed. The light in 
which the undersigned has always regarded this subject has been that 
in which it has been viewed in Great Britain. 

Of what has taken place or is taking place in our own country it is 
not necessary to say much. The facts of progress are too palpable to 
require comment. One or two points may be mentioned briefly. The 
number of institutions professing to give university education, and 


*The number of students in University College is very large. Six years ago it 
embraced more than fifteen hundred, of whom nearly nine hundred were in the Col- 
legiate Department. 
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possessing the strictly university power of conferring degrees in Arts, 
in the United States, is very great, and more than half of them admit 
students of both sexes impartially. It is common to dispose of this 
fact summarily by remarking that these colleges are in the West. To 
a dweller upon Beacon Hill, very possibly the West is Bootia. But 
what shall we say when we see growing up, right under the shadow of 
Beacon Hill itself, a university which admits young women as freely 
as Oberlin, or Antioch, or Berea? And yet this very thing has hap- 
pened in Boston within the past ten years. The Boston University 
numbers for the year 1880 in its College of the liberal Arts, one hundred 
and twenty-seven students, of whom one-third are women. 

The University of Michigan is a Western university. It was founded 
more than forty years ago. From the beginning it has been among 
the most prosperous of American educational institutions, and. few 
have gained a higher or enjoyed a more well-deserved reputation. 
Michigan University receives women as students, but it had been thirty 
years in successful operation before it began to do so; and when it 
began, it did it under the constraint of a public opinion expressed 
through the legislature and the public journals, which the trustees and 
the teaching body could not resist, and to which they unwillingly 
yielded. Ten years have passed since the change of system, and the 
university, with seventy-five women in the department of Arts, and 
nearly fifty in its medical schools, is now more prosperous than before. 

In May, 1879, the Board of Overseers of Harvard University adopted 
a resolution declaring, that, in the opinion of that Board, women ought 
to be instructed in medicine by Harvard University in its Medical 
School, the president concurring, though he has pronounc3d himself 
strongly against the admission of women into the college. Moreover, 
under the gentle urgency of some of the ladies of Cambridge, several 
of whom are members of the families of the professors, a Newnham 
Hall has grown up within the heart of the university town itself, in 
which all the instruction is given by university officers. It looks some- 
what as if King Priam had allowed the Trojan horse to be admitted 
within his walls. There are even some of the garrison who, it is 
surmised, are already disposed to take part with the enemy. 

In an address delivered at the semi-centennial anniversary of the 
Andover Female Academy, in 1879, Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, the emi- 
nent professor of Christian Morals in the university, is reported to 
have used the following language: “Every professor has assented to 
the arrangement with the determination to give to the young women 
the very best of their ability. Whether the young men and young 
women will meet in the same class-room is a question yet to be an- 
swered. I cannot myself believe that the time is very far distant when 
they will. I can see no reason why young men and young women may 
not study and recite together as well as talk, sing, and dance together. 
The reason usually given why they should not is purely a relic of some 
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tradition, the reason for which has been entirely lost to the memory of 
man. When we think that they are to be together in the building, the 
most innocent and fitting of all associations would seem to be an asso- 
ciation in the very highest pursuits, next to their eternal well-being, in 
which they can be engaged.” 

Col. Thomas W. Higginson, a distinguished alumnus of the college, 
who, though not a member of the Faculty, is a resident of Cambridge 
and a member of the committee of management of the University 
School for young women, testifies from personal observation to the 
state of feeling-existing there, as follows: “Some of the Harvard 
teachers already express a preference for that method [bringing to- 
gether the young men and young women in the same classes], at least 
where classes are small and far advauced; and practice will only 
strengthen this feeling. If a Greek professor has among his pupils 
three young men who can read Plato at sight, and two young women 
who can do the same, it will require some’ very strong resistance to pre- 
vent his hearing all five at the same hour and place. In short, the new 
plan at Harvard is another guaranty that the world moves. It has a 
sincere and generous origin—the honest conviction of the committee 
that the vast resources of Harvard should be made available for girls, 
supplemented by the desire of some who are parents that their own 
daughters should be taught.” 

All terms used as party rallying cries or watchwords should be 
descriptive of the purposes of the parties employing them; or, if de- 
scription cannot be compressed into a single word, should be significant 
of the idea which distinctly characterizes the object, purpose, or 
measure which the party have in view. If they do anything but this, 
they will probably be misleading; and such, no doubt, is to some ex- 
tent the case in the present instance. The term “co-educaition ” con- 
veys to many minds the impression that those who advocate the 
measure it denotes are laboring for the specific object, and for nothing 
higher, or better, or more worthy of attainment than the specific ob- 
ject, of bringing young men and young women together in the same 
schools. But this is so far from being the specific object of this class 
of educational agitators, that it is not in fact an object with them ai 
all. The thing which they do actually propose to themselves is to 
secure for women opportunities for an educational culture as large and 
liberal as is provided for the opposite sex. Since the only institutions 
which afford this culture have hitherto been monopolized by men, and 
since it is not possible, either morally or economically, to create similar 
institutions for women exclusively, we make the reasonable demand 
that women shall be received into the existing institutions. Should 
this demand be successful, it will be, of course, an incidental conse 
quence that women and men will receive their education in the same 
institutions; that is, that co-education will exist as a resultant fact, 
though not as an object sought for its own sake. 
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STATE NORMAL ART-SCHOOL. 


BY A. G. BOYTDEN. 





HISTORY. 

In view of the great importance of drawing, as a branch of education, 
the Legislature, by an Act passed May 16, 1870, made instruction in 
this branch cbligatory in the Public Schools; and required cities and 
towns, containing more than ten thousand inhabitants, to make provi- 
sion for free instruction in industrial drawing to persons over fifteen 
years of age. This Act met with public favor, but it was soon found 
by experience, that it was impossible to realize satisfactorily the benefits 
intended by the Act, for want of competent teachers. 

To supply this want, it became necessary to establish a State Normal 
Art-School. The necessity of providing this new educational instru- 
mentality became apparent as soon as the attempt was made to carry 
out the provisions of the law, requiring the teaching of industrial drawing, 
—provisions which had been made in compliance with the requests of 
the leading representatives of the great industrial interests of tue State. 
It was in vain to look to private enterprise for the means of qualifying 
the needed teaching staff. Public provision was indispensable. 

A tit providing for the establishment of such a school was submitted 
vo tne Legislature of 1872, but failed of success. Another year’s 
experience was sufficient to render it apparent to the dullest apprehen- 
sion, that the attempt to carry forward this great educafional improve- 
ment without qualified teachers was a waste of time and money, and 
the altcrnative which obviously presented itself was either to abandon 
altogether the project of developing industrial art, or to provide the 
requisite means of itsexecution. The Legislature of 1873 wisely chose 
the latter, and enacted as follows :— 


“ Resolved, That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury, the sum of 
seventy-five hundred dollars for the expense of a state normal art-school, 
the same to be expended under the direction of the board of education. 
[Approved June 6, 1873.” 


“ Resolved, That the sergeant-at-arms, with the consent and approval of 
the commissioners on the state house, be authorized to assign the rooms on 
the third floor of the house, number 33 Pemberton Square, to the board of 
education, for the use of the state normal art-school. [Approved June 
11, 1873.” 


In pursuance of this provision the Board of Education appointed 
Visitors of the school, with instructions to organize and put it in 
operation, and take charge of its immediate supervision. Prof. Walter 
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Smith, the State Director of Art-Education, was appointed director 
of the school, by whose advice a very able corps. of instructors was 
secured. 

Notice of the proposed opening of the school having been given in the 
newspapers of the principal cities of the State, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1873, the candidates fur admission assembled for examinaticn at 
the rooms assigned to the school.. The whole number examined was 
seventy-seven, and of this number seventy were admitted as students. 

It was found that a large number of persons who were anxious to 
enjoy the advantages offered by the school, were totally unaware of the 
examination, and in response to frequent applications, a subsequent 
examination was held, of thirty-nine persons, of whom thirty-seven 
were admitted ; making a total of one hundred and seven students, of 
whom thirty-nine were men and sixty-eight were women. The rooms 
provided afforded seats to only seventy-two students at one time. 

The Design of the School.—This school is intended as a training 
school, for the purpose of qualifying teachers and masters of industrial 
drawing. It is the first institution of the kind established in this 
country. It is an essential clement in that system of agencies which 
the government of the State is putting into operation for the purpose 
of diffusing art-culture, not only as an indispensable constituent of a 
competent general education, but as a means of enabling our manufact- 
urers to compete successfully with the manufacturers of Europe. The 
material prosperity of the State depends chiefly upon the profits of its 
manufactories, That these profits might be immensely augmented, by 
the application of a higher artistic skill, is no longer doubted by any 
well-informed person. The artistic skill hitherto employed in this 
country, has been, for the most part, derived from foreign countries, 
because no adequate means of devcloping it has existed in this country. 

Its specific aim, at present, is to prepare teachers for the Industrial 
Drawing Schools of the State, who shall also be uble to direct and 
superintend the instruction in-this branch in the Public Schools. In 
the future, it will be necessary to provide for high skill in technical 
drawing and high art-culture, but the immediate pressing demand is 
for teachers who know the clementary subjects thoroughly well, and 
can teach them intelligently and successfully ; and this demand the 
school will aim primarily to supply, by providing, at the outset, 
training in the elementary subjects, making it as complete and practical 
as the circumstances will permit. 

Conditions of Admission.—An examination in freehand drawing 
will be held at the epening of the school, of all candidates for admis- 
sion, and those only who show an aptitude and some proficiency in 
elementary drawing will be admitted. The number of students will 
be, necessarily, limited, preference being given to the teachers of 
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drawing actually employed in the Public Schools, and in the industrial 
evening classes in the State, the complement being made up of the 
most promising of the candidates, resident in the State, who declare 
their intention to become teachers of drawing ; or, in case of deficiency 
in the number of these classes of students, other persons, whether 
residents or non-residents, will be admitted, on the payment of a 
reasonabie tuition. 

The Course of Instruction.—The term industrial drawing includes 
both instrumental and freehand drawing. The course of instruction 
stated in gencral terms has the following range of subjects :— 

The first includes elementary drawing only, for which, when the 
diploma works have been completed, and the examination satis- 
factorily passed, diploma A is given. 

“Three other diplomas represent the subjects of Painting, Industrial 
Sculpture, and Instrumental Drawing. Thus the whole curriculum of 
the school will be,— 

“A. Elementary subjects. 

“B. Painting. 

“C. Sculptare. 

“D. Architecture and Enginecring Drawing. 

“For each of which branches a diploma is issued, and for proficiency 
in all, the degree of Art-Master should be given.” 

The curriculum requires four years for its completion. 

Ezamination and Diploma.—For permission to be examined for a 
diploma, the student will be required to submit class exercises, the 
subjects being described in the list of diploma works. These drawings 
and paintings are to show whether the student possesses the manipu- 
lative skill necessary to teach drawing. If the works pass examination, 
the student will then be allowed to offer himself for the diploma 
examination, which will be held at the end of the session. This 
examination having been passed, the student will receive a diploma, 
testifying to his scientific and artistic qualifications to give instruction 
in elementary drawing. A student failing to pass an examination in 
any subject, may present himself again at a future examination, those 
subjeets already passed being recorded in his favor; but he will not 
receive the diploma of the school until all the subjects of examination 
have been passed. 

The Progress of the School.—The principal embarrassment under 
which the school has labored, has been a want of commodious rooms. 
From the beginning its quarters. have been far too circumscribed. The 
number of students the first year was one hundred and thirty-three, 
nearly double the number which the rooms could properly accommodate. 
The attendance increased the second ycar to two hundred and thirty- 
nine, and additional rooms were taken at No. 24 Pemberton Square 
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The third year the attendance was more than three hundred, and the 
svhool was so much crowded as to make its removal to more commo- 
dious quarters a necessity. The school is now located at No. 28 
School Street. The number of students for 1876, the fourth year of 
the school, is four hundred and forty-two. 

Classes are now pursuing studies in each of the four divisions of 
the course. In these first years of existence, the school cannot 
display the character of its courses of study, or the skill of its instruct- 
ors, for its students come to commence the ilnd of art, rather than 
to perfect their knowledge. 

It is a great fact tbat an art-training school exists in this State, 
whose curriculum and aims are as thorough as those of any European 
school, the subjects of study being somewhat new ; and that this school 
is limited in its success only by hindrances which time and the increas- 
ing value of skilled labor must inevitably remove. 

The school is beginning to make its influence felt over a broad area, 
and every ycar must increase its influence. The school displayed at 
the Centennial Exhibition, at Philadelphia, a complete illustration of 
the subjects of study pursued in the school, during the four years’ 
course in its four classes; and this formed a fitting climax to the full 
exhibition of industrial drawing as carried on in Massachusetts. This 
collection was largely visited at Philadelphia, where it was regarced 
as the only complete art-educational exhibit in the buildings. The 
Visitors, in their last report, say that the condition of the school is 
eminently satisfactory. A building adapted for all the different 
branches of study taught, is its greatest want. 


Visitors from 1871-1876 :— 


John D. Philbrick. Phillips Brooks, Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

A. A. Miner. Joseph White. Henry Chapin. 
Director of the School. 

Walter Smith, . , . , State Director of Art-Education, Mass. 


Professors. 
Prof. William R. Ware. Prof. S. Edward Warren. Prof. C. D. Bray 
Prof. Lucas Baker. Prof. Walter Smith. 





Instructors. 


Mr. G. H. Bartlett, . » «  « «+ Principal Instructor (Class A). 
Miss R. L. Hoyt, ‘ . ° ° Assistant Instructor (Class A). 
Mr. William Briggs,  . . . + «| Lecturer (Class A). 
Miss Mary Carter, .. - + + Principal Instructor (Class B). 
Miss Grace Carter, . : : : ‘ Assistant Instructor (Class B). 
Mr. Otto Fuchs, . . . # . + . Principal Instructor (Class C). 
Prof. W. R. Ware, . ° . ‘ : Lecturer (Class C). 


Prof. C.D. Bray, . , ; ° ° Lecturer (Class C). 























BOSTON LATIN AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS. 
PLANS AND DESCRIPTION OF NEW BUILDING. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Boston Schools from 1856 to 1878 





LETTER TO DR. HENRY BARNARD. 


Sm:— You are pleased to honor me with 4 request for a letter 
about the new edifice in Boston, for the Public Latin and English 
High Schools, to be published in the International Series of your 
‘** American Journal of Education.” 

Remarkable coincidence! Just a third of a century ago, at your 
request, I furnished for your great pioneer book on school-house 
building — with the title of ‘* School Architecture ; or Contributions 
to the Improvement of School-houses in the United States’’ —a 
description of the Quincy School-house in Tyler street, Boston, 
which had been built for the grammar school then under my charge 
as master, — the first building of the type which, in its essential 
features, has since been adopted for graded public schools through- 
out the country. No one can tell, I believe, to whom the credit of 
the plan of the Quincy School-house was directly due. Not to me 
certainly ; but that school-house was the first in the construction 
and furnishing of which I had any voice. You come again now 
to ask me—after the close of my long career, demanding con- 
tinual efforts for improving school accommodations — to furnish 
you with an account of the last school building with which I was 
officially concerned, and the one upon which I bestowed the most 
thought and labor during my superintendency ; the building which 
is, without question, by far the best specimen of school architect- 
ure in the country, — the first conspicuous example of a new type, 
which is, I think, destined to be adopted no less generally than has 
been the case with the Quincy School type, the three essential char- 
acteristics of which it has, namely, an adequate school-room for 
each teacher, an assembly hall large enough to seat all the pupils 
of the school, and a separate desk and chair for each pupil. 

It affords me special satisfaction to comply with your request for 
a sketch, historical and descriptive, of this remarkable building, 
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EZEKIEL CHEEVER. 


The SCHOOL HOUSE into which Mr. Cheever was installed as 
the “sole Master,” by the Honourable Govenor, and Magistrates of 
the Colony, the Elders of the Churches, and Selectmen of the Town 
of Boston, and in which he continued to sway “the rod of empire” 
for thirty-five years over “ govenors, judges, ministers, magistrates, 
and merchants yet in their teens,” is thus represented.* 


The SCHOOL itself under his long, faithful, and distinguished ser- 
vices became the principal classical school not only of Massachusetts 
Bay, but according to Rev. Dr. Prince, “of the British Colonies, if not 
of all America.” 


* For this vignette of Mr. Cheever’s School-house, we are indedted to the Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, of Worcester. 

“ Cheever’s school-house occupied land on the North side of School street, nearly opposite 
the present Horticultural Hall. It was large enough to contain one hundred and fifty pupils. 
At the present time, thé east wallof the Stone Chapel stands on the site of the old building, 
which was remuved, after much controversy, to make room for the building of the Chapel, 
in 1748. The outline of the old building, and some general sketch of its appearance appear 
on an old map of Boston, dated 1722, of which, a copy is now in possession of Mr. Pulsifer, 
of Boston. On this map, every building was represented, on the spot it occupied. with some 
effort at precision. From this map Cheever’s school-house is represented in this sketch. 
King’s Chapel is drawn from a view of more preteusions, representing the whole town, from 
& point above the harbor, in 1744. In that view. unfortunately, Cheever’s school-house does 
notappear. As King’s Chapel was materially enlarged in 1710, it has been represented here 
as being, in Cheever’s time, somewhat shorter than in the authority alluded to. In an early 
print, described by Dr. Greenwood, a crown was represented below its vane, which has, 
therefore, been placed there in this sketch.” 

Mr. Gould introduces into his notice of the controversy which attended the removal of 
the old school house, to make room for an enlargement of the church, the following im- 








z promptu epigram written by Joseph Green, Esqr., and sent to Mr. Lovell in the School, 
f when it was announced that the town had agreed to grant permission to the proprietors of 
é King’s Chapel to take down the old house. 
h A fig for your learning: I tell you the Town, 
* To make the church larger, must pull the school down 
N Unluckily spoken, replied Master Birch— 
v Then learning, I fear, stops the growth of the Church. 
; We are also indebted to the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, for the opportunity of consulting 
—— his own “ Notes for a History of the Latin School of Boston,” (in which he has transcribed 


one of Cheever’s Latin Dissertations from the “Cheever Manuscripts,” in the Massachusetts 
Aistorical Society, and a synopsis of the rest, as well as a letter in Latin to his son, afterward 
the Rev. T. Cheever, of Marblehead. who had asked his consent to marry a young lady of 
Salem,) and other valuable memoranda and assistance. 
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because you are most competent, not only to judge of its merits, 
but also to appreciate the difficulties which have been surmounted in 
the achievement of the work. There is also a manifest fitness in 
thus addressing to you my account of this educational edifice as a 
sort of a recognition, on my part, of your invaluable services in this 
department of school economy. You are familiar with the growth 
and development of American school architecture, from its rudi- 
mentary stage, in which you found iton entering upon your life- 
work as an educator almost simultaneously with Horace Mann, up 
to its present degree of comparative excellence. Of this great 
improvement you, more than any other man, have the right to say 
magna pars fui. I remember that a distinguished German edu- 
cator, on receiving the first edition of your remarkable work on 
the subject, more than thirty years ago, said, ‘* Dr. Barnard has 
added a new name [school architecture] to the vocabulary, and a 
new department to the literature, of education.” And now a Swiss 
educationist of the first rank, in a general history of education, 
says, ‘* Barnard was for Connecticut and Rhode Island what Mann 
was for Massachusetts. Never has a man labored so much for 
schools. His School Architecture is*a classic book, which has 
transformed the buildings and furniture for schools.” 

This edifice, which has come to be designated as the ‘* New High 
School-house,’’ is, in fact, composed of two complete and essentially 
independent school-houses, nearly identical in size, plan; and 
design, and fronting on two parallel streets 220 feet apart; 
no apartments being intended for the common use of the two 
schools except the hall for military drill and the gymna- 
sium, which, together, constitute one of the connecting 
structures. The whole scheme has not yet been consummated ; the 
connecting structure shown on the plan of the ‘* first floor” as 
fronting on Dartmouth street, and intended as the administration 
building for the School Board and its officers, exists as yet only on 
paper, a portion of the site being still occupied by five sub- 
stantial brick houses. 

For a very important part of the materials for this letter I am 
indebted to'several of the contractors, and to a number of city 
officials ; but especially to the accomplished and indefatigable City 
Architect, Mr. George A. Clough, to whose good taste, practical 
skill, and rigorous fidelity, the superior excellency of the building 
is very largely due. 
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THE SITE AND ITS PURCHASE. 

The plan of associating two great schools in immediate prox- 
imity on one lot is, I believe, nowhere recommended or sanctioned 
in your comprehensive publications on school architecture. These 
schools were so placed, not from choice, but as the result of 
necessity. Separate and independent sites would have been pre- 
ferred by the most intelligent members of the School Board ; but, 
under the circumstances, it was impracticable to obtain good 
separate sites. It is doubtful if the associated arrangement has 
resulted in any saving of expense in building. One advantage, 
however, is derived from it, namely, convenience in the use of the 
drill-hall. As the gymnasium is twice as large as would be 
necessary for one of the schools, its cost was probably little less 
than two sufficient separate ones would have been. And, indeed, 
it was originally intended to be finished in two separate apart- 
ments, each school having its own. This may still be done. 

Both institutions to be accommodated being central schools of 
the same grade, presumably of about the same size, and for pupils 
of the same sex, a site having the requisites for the one would be 
equally suitable for the other. This site comes near being all that 
coukl be reasonably desired for such schools, — being of good 
size ; near the centre of population ; convenient of access ; not on a 
great thoroughfare, and yet near several; bounded by streets 
having, and likely to have, little traffic; open to light and air; 
peculiarly fortunate in its exposure to sunshine ; and with surround- 
ings and a neighborhood absolutely free from everything objec- 
tionable. 

The acquisition of this site by the city deserves mention; 
a full account of it would constitute a curious, and not the least 
instructive, chapter in our municipal history. It took upwards of 
two years for the two sub-committees representing the Latin and 
English High Schools, and the School Board, to come to an agree- 
ment to ask the City Council to purchase the lot. This occurred 
in May, 1872. Among the members most active and influential 
in bringing about this result, the most prominent were the Hon. 
Henry S. Washburn, chairman of the Committee on the Latin 
School, and the Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D.D., who was for so many 
years chairman of the Committee on the English High School. 
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The latter gentleman took the lead in boldly advocating the most 
liberal provision in respect to space, and, in accordance with his view, 
it was voted to request the City Council to purchase the whole square 
bounded by Dartmouth, Montgomery, and Clarendon streets, and 
Warren avenue, with the exception of the corner occupied by the 
Clarendon-street Church, comprising 101,600 square feet. Through 
what a protracted and wearying series of cliscussions, conferences, 
solicitations, and mancuvrings this agreement as tothe site was at 
last reached, I have good reason toremember. But the real struggle 
was yet to come,—to procure the favorable action of the City 
Council. It lasted six months. Failure to obtain this particular 
lot, which had long been held by an honorable capitalist with the 
expectation that it would be wanted for some public institution, 
would result, as it seemed to me, not only in an indefinite post- 
ponement of the much-needed provision for the accommodation of 
these important schools, but in the necessity, in the end, of accepting 
a site, or sites, far less desirable ; and so I felt it to be my duty todo 
what I could to secure it. But the difficulty of the task far. exceeded 
all my calculations. It would require more space than can be allowed 
here to analyze the contest in all its details. In both branches of 
the City Council there were able and persistent opponents of the 
measure, and they were greatly helped in their opposition by the 
owners of certain rights in passage-ways which must be acquired, 
who put exorbitant prices upon their property, and the equally 
unreasonable demands of the trustees of the ‘*‘ Washingtonian 
Home” for an indispensable corner of the lot, upon which they 
were pushing forward, during all the time, the construction of a 
large building for an inebriates’ asylum, to be pulled down in 
case of purchase, as it was. The recently annexed districts of the 
city, being already provided with five fully equipped High Schools, 
were generally indifferent or opposed to the measure, as one prom- 
ising little or no direct advantage to them. Of course the irrepres- 
sible ‘‘ tax-payer,” who would limit public instruction to the three 
R’s, did what he could through the press and otherwise to defeat 
the enterprise ; and to cap the climax, in the very crisis of the 
struggle our enemies were reinforced by aid and comfort from the 
coéducation camp. One of the ablest chiefs of that persuasion 
wrote for one of the leading papers a long, elaborate, and dis- 
ingenuous article, full of misstatements of facts and pedagogical 
heresies, urging that this purchase should not be allowed until the 
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School Board should decide that the sexes should be mixed iu all 
the High Schools. 

Early in the contest the friends of the measure found it neces- 
sary to make a concession of the vacant corner on Clarendon 
street, and of the Dartmouth-street corner, occupied by the dwelling 
houses above referred to; thus reducing the area to 84,100 feet, 
and the cost from $415,000 to $280,000. The substantial success 
finally achieved required as hard fighting and as much courage as 
any educational conflict in which it has been my fortune to be en- 
gaged. And it is but just to say here, that the battle would have 
been lost, and the building would not have been built, without the 
unflinching persistence of two courageous and efficient coéperators, 
Mr. Charles J. Prescott, then chairman of the Committee on School- 
houses of the School Board, and Mr. Cyrus A. Page, a member of 
the Common Council. And then, at the end, all these efforts would 
have gone for nothing but for what seemed to be a providential 
ffvor. The narrow escape from failure is thus stated by the City 
Clerk: ** The order was passed by the City Council Nov. 7, 1872, 
to buy the lot. The order was approved on the morning of Satur- 
day, Nov. 9, 1872, and on that night occurred the great fire. - It is 


safe to say that had not the order been passed that day, the land 
would not have been purchased at all.” 


THE PLAN AND DESIGN, HOW ORIGINATED AND PERFECTED. 


The great fire, which came so near being disastrous to the project, 
turned out to be one of the causes of its ultimate success, by 
necessitating delay in building. Had the work gone forward with 
despatch, as intended, the edifice erected would have been without 
doubt a substantial and costly one, and fully up to the standard 
of the best in the country; but it would not have been up to the 
standard of the best school-houses in the world, as this building 
is, for the simple reason that the knowledge requisite did not exist 
in this country. The mass of the pupils in the public schools of 
Boston had better accommodations than those of any large city in 
the world ; but we had no one school-house equal to the best in the 
world. ‘The characteristics of the best school-houses in this country 
were well known to me, and I had some knowledge of school 
architecture abroad ; but it was not until I visited the Akademische 
Gymnasium, in Vienna, at the time of the Universal Exposition of 
1873, that I was able to picture in my mind the image of such a 
building as we wanted in Boston for these two schools. The study 
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there begun was followed up by visits to other first-class high- 
school buildings, not only in that city of wonderful schools, but in 
all the principal cities of Germany. In this way a valuable col- 
lection of views, plans, and descriptions of the best specimens was 
obtained. 

The following paragraph on this topie is quoted from my report 
[October, 1873], on the exhibit of the Boston school system at the 
Vienna Exposition : — 

** In respect to school architecture, while we made a better show- 
ing than any other American city, we were quite eclipsed by some 
of the European cities; that is, in some of the foreign cities 
school-houses have recently been erected which are architecturally 
and pedagogieally superior to anything we have to show. The 
City of Vienna has individual school buildings. vastly better than 
the best in Boston; but if you take all the school buildings in 
Vienna, the good and bad together, the average accommodations 
afforded to all the children of that city are perhaps not equal to the 
average of the accommodations provided for the children in Boston. 
What I mean to say is this, that Vienna knows how to build, and 
has built school edifices which are more durable, more safe, more 
convenient, more costly, and more beautiful, than any Boston has 
yet built, or is likely to build, in the near future. The reason of this 
is, that in Vienna, when a school-house is planned, it is done by 
the combined science and wisdom of the most accomplished architects, 
and the most accomplished pedagogists. No mere whim of a school- 
master, and no mere whim of an inexperienced and uneducated 
architect, is allowed to control the design.” 

Early in 1874 an attempt was made to get an agreement upon 
the essentials of a plan to be recommended to the City Council, for 
the School Board had no authority whatever in determining what 
the plan should be, As was to be expected, foreign notions were 
not at. once very highly appreciated. However, after much dis- 
cussion and many cgnferences and hearings, the conflicting views 
of the members of the committees on the two schools, of their 
principals, and of the Committee on School-houses, were so far 
harmonized that permission was given me, with certain instruc- 
tions, to draw up a ‘‘ Description” of the accommodations to be 
provided. For designs in conformity with this ‘‘ Description” the 
committee on Public Buildings of the City Council offered four 
premiums of $1,000, $800, $600, and $400. 

The competing architects had free use of the collection of 
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foreign illustrations of school architecture above referred to. The 
four designs thus obtained were not without merit, and the amount 
paid for them was, in my judgment, well expended. But the best 
of them was far from being all that could be desired, and yet one 
of them would no doubt have been adopted, had not a supposed 
necessity for retrenchment in school expenses prevented an appro- 
priation for a building at that time. The delay thus occasioned 
afforded a chance for another trial under more favorable auspices. 
In the mean time an act was passed by the Legislature, providing 

that no school-house should be built by the City Council until the — 
plans thereof should have been approved by the School Board ; and 
the School Board thereupon made a rule requiring the Superin- 
tendent to give his opinion in writing upon every plan proposed 
before the action of the Board upon the question of the approval of 
the same ; and the City Council created the office of City Architect, 
choosing Mr. Clough as the first incumbent. These new condi- 
tions made success possible.' Previously the designs of our 
school-houses had been made by architects who were not devoted 
to school architecture as a specialty. Too often the architect hav- 
ing the most talent for wire-pulling, or having the strongest friends 
at court, would be selected rather than the one having the best 
qualifications for designing school-houses. The School Board had 
no authoritative voice in the matter, and the Superintendent could 
only advise and solicit and remonstrate. Hence the slow progress ; © 
hence the perpetuation of defects after they are discovered and 
pointed out. But the situation was now materially changed for 
the better. The chance of getting a bad design was immensely 
diminished, and the adoption of an undesirable one was impossible 
without an exposure of its defects, if the Superintendent happened 
to have the requisite knowledge and firmness. The city architect 
entered upon his work in a manner worthy of all praise. Four 
primary and two grammar school-houses were the fruits of his first 
two years’ studies. Of these the Prince School, on Back Bay, was 
the one which most distinctly marked the new departure in school 
architecture, which we owe to German pedagogy and Mr. Clough’s 
talent, and his devotion to the duties of his office. The exhibition 
of the plans of this building at the Philadelphia Exposition has 





1 These provisions bad been suggested in my report for 1874, as follows: “If there had 
been, during the last twenty-years, a competent architect in the employ of the city, wholly 
devoted to this department, and if the School Committee had been invested by law witha 
veto power in regard to all plans, the result would have been far better than what we now 
see.” 
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already borne fruit, as was seen in the prize designs exhibited last 
year in New York. It is to be regretted that circumstances pre- 
vented the architect from giving this modest but admirable build- 
ing the proper wsthetic character. It is especially interesting as 
being the best study preparatory to the master-piece. 

At length, after the lapse of seven years from the time Mr. Z. 
Jellison introduced into the School Board an order requesting the 
City Conneil **to procure a suitable lot upon which to erect a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the English High School,” the City 
Architect reccived instructions, in January, 1877, to prepare the 
design for this double school-house. He took hold of the project 
with the true art spirit, aiming at perfection and sparing no pains to 
realize it. He had in hand the best information on the subject to be 
obtained at home and abroad. The “ description ” above referred to 
was taken as the basis of his instructions, but such modifications 
were made as he and the Superintendent saw fit to agree upon, and 
they were always in harmony on every point, so that when the latter 
came to give his official opinion on the completed design as submitted 
to the School Board, he had nothing to say about it except that 
it was in all respects satisfactory. The School Board voted its 


approval of the design in June, 1877, without requesting any 
change in its provisions. A copy of the design was taken by me 
to the Paris Exposition of 1878, as the best new thing in the way 
of school progress Boston had to show, and it was one of the promi- 
nent motives which secured the award of a gold medal by the 
international jury on secondary education. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS AND COST. 


The order to build, accompanied with the requisite appropriation, 
was not reached until nearly five years after the purchase of the 
lot. This delay was, as has been intimated, primarily due to the 
great fire and the subsequent financial crisis. But it must be 
attributed in part to the rather exceptionally conservative views 
respecting school expenditures held by the two excellent mayors of 
that period. The incumbent who came into the office of mayor in 
1877, the Hon. Frederick O. Prince, taking a different view of the 
matter, lost no time in declaring himself in favor of a liberal ap- 
propriation for the building. I cannot help remarking here, that, 
in taking this stand, he acted, not only like a filial son of his alma 
mater, the old Latin School, but that he acted in full accord with 
the noble example afforded by the speech of Mayor Quincy, the 
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younger, at the dedication of the Quincy Grammar School-house in 
1848, which you so warmly commended for its boldness, in one of 
your publications of that time. ‘‘As chairman of the ‘city 
fathers,’ ” said he, ‘*I do not hesitate to stand here and tell the 
tax-paying community that we have in this manner expended 
$200,000 of their money, and I am confident the question will not 
be asked, Why spend so much? Why spend more for popular 
education in the city of Boston than is expended in the whole of 
- Great Britain?” To appreciate the ‘‘ boldness” of this stand, it 
must be recollected that $200,000 for school-houses in Boston then 
was equivalent to upwards of a million for that object now. That 
is the sort of ‘‘ boldness” which has made what is best in the 
history of Boston. But the world moves, and the metropolis of 
Great Britain may now be cited as one of the foremost cities in the 
world in respect to liberality in expenditures for school-houses. It 
is a curious fact, that foremost among the ‘‘city fathers’? who 
supported the mayor in this commendable measure was found the 
same gentleman, Mr. John E. Fitzgerald, who had been, as member 
of the Common Council, the most formidable of the opponents 
of the purchase of the lot. 

The first appropriation for the building, $350,000, was ordered 
May 25, 1877, and at the same time it was provided that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of four old school-houses and sites, already va- 
cated, or soon to be relinquished, by the school department, namely, 
the Bowditch, old Latin and English High, old Franklin, and 
Mayhew, should be applied to this purpose. It is worthy of 
remark that ihe amount appropriated for the building, in accord- 
ance with the estimates of the architect, was not exceeded in car- 
rying out the design, except for additional fire-proofing. The land 
was bought when prices were at the maximum of inflation, but the 
contracts for the building were mostly made when prices were at 
the lowest point, a large amount being thereby saved. 

The several appropriations were as follows : — 


The lot of land ’ : , ; 3 4 $280,000 
The building . ‘ ‘ . 350,000 
Fire-proofing roof and floors (additional) : ° 83,000 
Heating and ventilation . . . ° . ° 35,000 
Furnishing . ; 50,000 
Half the wall, Clarendon-st. Church . : ° 800 
Placing statuary . ° : ° ‘ ‘ 2,000 


Total ‘ ‘ , ; $750,800 
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Cost of building, not including land and furnishing, $418,000, 
or $8.25 per square foot actually covered. 


THE CONTRACTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


While the contracts on the construction of the building, including 
the heating and ventilating apparatus, were executed under the 
direction of the City Architect, the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, Mr. James C. Tucker. had charge of the furnishing 
contracts. 

The testimony of the City Architect as to the mannef in which 
the contractors on the construction fulfilled their agreements is 
so creditable to them that it well deserves to be recorded in this 
connection. 

** The construction of the building is thorough in all its parts, 
and upon examination will be found of good workmanship. The 
contractors exhibited the greatest pride in the fulfilment of their 
agreements with the city, and there never was a jar between the 
architect and the mechanics, either on the building, or in the settle- 
ment of accounts.” 

And what makes this acknowledgment peculiarly honorable to 
the mechanics is the fact that the architect was faithful and scrupu- 
lous to the last degree in demanding all that was ‘* nominated in the 
bond.” This gratifying result, which looks a little like a tendency to 
the millennium, was perhaps in some degree due to the good school- 
ing of the Boston mechanics. That this was the case in respect to 
the most important part of the work, — piling and stone foundations, 
— which was done much under my eye, happens to be within my 
knowledge. The brother contractors were poor little emigrant boys 
inthe Quincy School on the occasion already referred to ; they were 
of that number of whom Mr. Quincy said, ‘* Nearly half of the boys 
are not American ; their parents are unfitted for the duties of a re- 
public; but these children, educated side by side with our own, 
will be trained to become worthy citizens of this free country,” — a 
prophecy how well fulfilled in this instance! I was touched at the 
pride they took in having a hand in this work, and in doing it with 
perfect thoroughness. And they said to me, ‘* You see in us here 
what the public school made us.” 
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DESCRIPTION, 


Inits general arrangements the block plan consists of a parallel- 
ogram, 423 feet long by 220 feet wide, the longest sides, or main 
buildings, fronting on Warren avenue and Montgomery street, the 
Latin School occupying the former, and the English High School 
the latter. 

There are two courts within this block, of equal size, the division 
between the two being made by the location of a central building, 
which is connected with the two main street fronts by means of a 
transverse corridor. These courts, as the plan shows, not only af- 
ford the most desirable advantages of light and air, but also serve 
the purpose of separate play-grounds for the pupils of each school. 

Across the easterly. end of the block, and connecting its two 
sides, are located the drill-hall and gymnasium ; and across the 
westerly end, fronting on Dartmouth street, a building, as shown 
on the plan, is proposed to be erected. hereafter, as has been men- 
tioned, for the accommodation of the School Board and its officers. 

Each of the street fronts of the main buildings is divided into 
three pavilions, — one central and two end pavilions, — the central 
pavilion being more pronounced in its proportions as to width and 
height. ‘The main buildings have three stories and a basement, the 
latter being a clear story facing the courts. 

The style is modern renaissance, having all the lines of strength 
treated architecturally in buff sandstone, and the frieze courses 
inlaid with terra-cotta, while the back ground is of Philadelphia 
face brick. The plinth of the street fronts is laid in solid buff 
saudstone, dressed and relieved with mouldings. The under- 
pinning is of dressed granite. 

The exterior ornamentation, the designs for which were furnished 
by the well-known sculptor, T. H. Bartlett, is more remarkable for 
its classical elegance than for its profusion. It consists mainly of 
the terra-cotta heads in the gables of the dormer windows, the 
terra-cotta frieze courses, the decoration of the friezes on all the 
piers and buttresses, with festoons of various designs in relief cut in 
the stone. Especially noteworthy are the festoons of oak and 
laurel in high relief carved on the spandrels of the grand entrances. 

The arrangement of the plan is simple; longitudinal corridors 
extend the full length of the main buildings and parallel with the 
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street fronts. In the central pavilions, opposite the ends of the 
transverse corridor, and at its intersections with the longitudinal 
corridors are placed the two grand entrances, one from each street ; 
these entrances are a ‘‘ feature ’’ in the design, both internally and 
externally, ample space being given at the intersections of the 
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grand corridors where they are located for the placing of statuary. 
There are also four other entrances from the streets, two in each 
main building, at the terminations of the longitudinal corridor, one 


being in each end pavilion. 
There are eight staircases, one in each end pavilion, connecting 
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with the entrances at the terminations of the longitudinal corridors, 
and two in each of the central pavilions, right and left of the grand 
entrances respectively. 

The drill-hall, angther ‘‘ feature” in the design, is on the street 
level ; it is 130 feet long on the floor, by 62 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high ; above the galleries, which are at the ends, it is 160 feet long ; 
the seating capacity of floor and galleries is sufficient for 2,500 
persons; it has four broad entrances, at the ends from Warren 
avenue and Montgomery street, at the sides from Clarendon street 
and the eastern court. The floor is of thick maple plank, laid in a 
solid bed of concrete ; it is finished in natural materials, and is so 
treated as to get a constructional effect of open timber-work, the 
wood being of hard-pine, shellacked and varnished, and the interior 
walls of Philadelphia face brick, laid in bright red mortar, and 
trimmed with buff sandstone. 

There are 48 school-rooms, 20 being on the first and second 
floors respectively, and 8 on the third floor; 12 receive their light 
from the courts; the remaining 36 occupy the street fronts. The 
typical school-room of this building is intended for 35 pupils,. but 
will accommodate 40 or more, according to the mode of seating 
and the size of the pupils; it is 32 feet long and 24 feet wide, and 
14 feet high ; it is lighted by 4 windows, 9 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 
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Window sede of School Room, 


6 inches, placed on the longer side 6 inches from the ceiling and 4 
feet from the floor, and equally spaced, with transom sashes hung, 
as shown in the cut, above the sliding sashes; it has, on the side 
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opposite the windows, two doors opening from the corridor ; over 
the doors are top-lights for ventilation, and between the mtwo high 
lights hung on hinges. The pupils face the platform at one end of the 
room and receive the light on their left. Under the windows are 
cabinets for coats and caps, there being no separate rooms for this 
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Corridor side of School Room 


purpose. There is a closet sunk into the end wall, where the plat- 
form is, for a teacher’s wardrobe. This description applics to most 
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Transverse section of School Room and Corrizor. 


of the rooms, and where there is a variation from it the difference 
is not essential. 
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‘The assembly halls are on the third floor, in the central pavilions, 
are 82 feet long by 62 feet wide and 25 feet high, each having a 
seating capacity for 850 pupils, with the amphitheatre arrangement. 

The library rooms are on the first floor, on the right and jeft from 
the transverse corridor in the central building, each being 54 feet 
long and 32 feet wide, with octagon ends to catch the light at 
different angles. They are furnished with bookcases against the 
wall on all sides, excepting the door spaces, made of light oak, 
about 6 feet high, with glass doors. The windows come down to 
the top of the bookcases. The floor is of Italian marble tiles, in 
white and slate color. The walls are of a reddish-brown color, 
with light trimmings. The top of the cases is ornamented with 
busts, and the walls with valuable pictures and engravings. 

Over the libraries, and of the same size and shape, on the second 
floor, are the lecture halls for the natural sciences. Each of these 
has two conveniently connected rooms, one for physical apparatus 
and the other for specimens of natural history. 

Near the principal entrances, on the first floor in the central 
building, there are for each school a teacher’s conference room, with 
an adjoining reception room ; a head-master’s office and a janitor’s 
room; on the second floor adjacent to the transverse corridor are 
2 suites of apartments, each having 4 rooms, for janitors’ dwellings, 
each suite being connected with the basement by a separate stair- 
case. 5 

In the central pavilions, at convenient locations on each floor, 
there are ample dressing-rooms for the accommodation of the 
teachers. The water-closets and urinals for the pupils are located 
in four sections winged out from the principal staircases in the 
central pavilions, and are arranged in tiers, there being two stories 
of closets to each story of the building, one of which 1s entered at 
the corridor level, and the other from the half-landing of the stair-~ 
case above. There are six of these tiers in each section, which are 
connected by a spiral staircase in a round tower at the exterior 
angle running from the basement to the roof of the building, the 
top of which is surmounted by a large ventilator. “By other means 
in addition to this the closets are completely ventilated. There are 
two spacious drawing-rooms for each school, on the third floor, one 
for model drawing and the other for copy drawing, both having 
side and sky lights, the arrangements of which were made under 
the direction of the city Director of Drawing, Prof. Walter Smith. 
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Connected with each of these drawing-rooms, at either end, is a 
room for the safe-keeping of the models and. copies. 

In connection with the drill-hall there are two rooms for the 
military officers, and: an armorer’s room, furnished with a work- 
bench and the requisite tools. 

The: extensive basement, besides the space necessary for the 
steam boilers’ and the storage of fuel, affords a covered play- 
ground for the pupils. A part of the English High School base- 
ment has been fitted up in good taste, and with every desirable con- 
venience for the occupancy of one of the branches of the Public 
Library. It is to: be hoped that one or two of the basement rooms 
may be utilized as a refectory where the pupils may obtain a whole- 
some lunch at a moderate price. =. 

No chemical laboratory was supposed to be needed by the Latin 
School, and hence none has been provided ; but the provisions for 
instruction in chemistry on the English High School side are 
believed to be as near perfection as has yet been reached, having 
regard to the objects and grade of the institution. The portion 
of the block appropriated to this: purpose is architecturally a de- 
tached building, located at the east end of the High School build- 
ing, and facing Montgomery street, and between it and the 
southerly end of the drill-hall, being separated from the rest of the 
edifice by fire-proof walls, as fara3 convenience of access would 
allow. The general character of this building and its ventilation 
were designed by the city architect. Credit for excellence in other 
respects belongs to Professor C.J. Lincoln, instructor in chemistry 
in the English High School, who kindly furnished the following 
‘ deseription of this unique combination of conurivances, which must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. 

The lower floor is occupied by a lecture room 35 feet by 40, and 
-capable of seating about 100 pupils. The room is constructed 
with rapidly rising tiers of benches, and is fitted with a lecture- 
-desk and the ordinary appliances of a chemical lecture-room. 

On the second floor are the laboratory and accessory rooms. 
“The former is of a general rectangular shape 35 x 30, with an alcove 
277, and is surmounted by a dome-like roof, from the centre of 
which rises a short steeple or cupola. Of the interior arrange- 
ments the working benches of the pupils are the chief feature. 
These oecupy the middle area of the room, and will accommodate 
44 boys at any one time. They are made of pine, grained, 
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with tops covered by white glazed tiles, contain the usual gas and 
water piping, and are surmounted by shelves for reagent bottles. 
Each pupil occupies a space of 2 ft. 10 in. in length, and in this 
distance are constructed the drawers and closets for four sep- 
arate sets of apparatus, thus furnishing storage for 176 sets 
in all. The old-fashioned cast-iron sink, which was so made 
as to serve as a pneumatic trough, has been rejected, and 
earthenware bowls, sunk to the level of the benches, are substituted, 
one for every twoboys. The ventilation of the room is accomplished 
by means of a large wrought-iron cylinder, connecting with the 
heating apparatus and supported in a flue which occupies one corner 
of the room, and conducts to the cupola. This cylinder has 
been found to heat the air so as to produce a current sufficient not 
only to ventilate the laboratory, but to prevent noxious fumes from 
circulating through the corridors and rooms of the building. One 
side of the room is occupied by a ‘‘ hood” or * fume chamber,” 
which connects with the ventilating flue, and is employed for the 
more noxious experiments. A Richards’ jet aspirator bellows has 
been constructed for general use, and Richards’ jet aspirator 
pumps for rapid filtration have been attached to some of the 
desks. 

A variety of steam baths to replace the old water-bath, for 
evaporation purposes, have been arranged, and also a drying cham- 
ber heated with a steam coil. 

Connecting with the laboratory are two small side rooms. One 
is fora balance and storage of apparatus, and can be darkened 
for spectroscopic experiments. The other is a preparing room, but 
is fitted with working desks and drawers, and is used also as a 
store-room for chemicals. 

It is not claimed that there is much that is original in the de- 
signs of the various articles of furniture and apparatus of the 
laboratory, but that an attempt was made to ascertain and adopt 
the best forms wherever they could be found, while the chief aim 
of the designer was convenience and ease in use. In fact, the 
latter, together with the problem of what is needed for an institu- 
tion of the grade of a high school was kept constantly in mind in 
all its arrangements, much more than any ambition to have a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory, which might be excellent for a techni- 
cal school, but largely useless to this school. 

Practically the buildings are fire-proof throughout ; the corridors 
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are all constructed with iron beams and brick arches, and laid with 
a finished floor of black and white square Italian marble tiles ; the 
under sides of the arches over the corridors are plastered upon the 
bricks, and the -beams covered with a heavy coating of Keen’s 
cement upon wire net-work,— these corridors, in themselves, 
dividing the whole block into four fire-proof sections. The several 
apartments are separated by massive brick walls, and all the floors 
and the spaces between the furrings upon the walls are filled with 
fire-proofing ; the staircases are wrought of ornamenta! iron work, 
built into the brick masonry, solid. 

The heating and ventilation of the building are accomplished on 
the system of indirect steam, by aamitting fresh air against the 
heated coils in enclosed iron chambers in the basement, which is 
conducted from them into the rooms, against the windows or cold 
surface ; the quantity of frcsh heated air admitted in each room is 
sufficicnt to supply each pupil 8 cubic feet per minute, the 
same, when vitiated, being exhausted on the opposite side of the 
room from where it is admitted, through ventiducts of equal 
capacity, which continue direct to the roof; in these ventiducts are 
inserted steam-pipes to rarefy the air and keep up the ventilation. 
As an additional means of ventilation the corridors are made use 
of by a system of top-lights over the doors and windows of the 
rooms and the windows of the corridors. 

The heat is supplied by 8 sixteen-foot steam tubular boilers, 
arranged to work on sections of two boilers to a section. These 
4 sections are grouped in the basement of the central build- 
ing. 

With the exception of the libraries the walls wear the natural 
whiteness of the skim coat. After the requisite seasoning they are 
to be appropriately tinted. 

The floors and platforms of the rooms, with the exceptions 
already mentioned, are of Southern-hard pine, while the standing 
work is of the best white-pinc, grained and varnished, with the 
exception of the corridors, where it is painted in parti-color. 

Both grand vestibules, at the interscctions of the transverse with 
the longitudinal corridors, are decorated with statuary. On the 
Latin-School side stands the fine marble statue by Richard S. 
Greenough, a Latin-School boy, which was procured by the gradu- 
ates of the school to honor those who had honored her, and 
especially to commemorate those who had fallen in defending their 
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eountry. This statue represents the Alma Mater of the school, 
resting on a shield which bears the names of the dead heroes, and 
extending a laurel crown to those who returned from the war. On 
marble tablets, on either side of the vestibule, are engraved the 
names of all the scholars who served with the national forces with- 
out losing their lives. This statue, excellent alike as a work of 
art and as an inspiration, was dedicated in December, 1870, with 
an oration by William M. Evarts and a poem by William Everett, 
both graduates of the school. The cost, in its present position, 
has been $8,000, the city paying $1,000 for placing it in this 
building. 

In the grand vestibule of the English High School stands an 
extremely beautiful group in marble, by Benzoni, of Rome. The 
subject is, ‘‘ Flight from Pompeii.”” The pedestal, octagon in 
form, is of rare African marble, of a dark variegated color, with 
8 panels of white marble, representing, in bas-relief, dancing 
girls. For this costly piece of statuary the school is indebted to 
the generosity of a graduate of the school, Henry P. Kidder, a 
wealthy and public-spirited banker of Boston. 


FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. 


The school-rooms are furnished on three sides with the usual 

wall black-board, properly adjusted as to height from the floor, and 
width, and provided with chalk-receivers. 
’ The closets for coats and hats are placed in the wall under the 
windows, the doors taking the place of wainscoting on the window 
side of the room. Each closet is divided into two transverse sec- 
tions, one section being allowed each pupil. There is also for each 
room an umbrella stand, and a movable hat and coat rack in the 
corridor. 

The time is furnished in all the rooms by electric dials connected 
with one central clock. Of this system of dials the makers say, 
‘*This system of driving electric dials by one central clock was 
not invented by us, but the mechanism or machinery by which we 
do it is original. As you well know, the standard clock is wound 
once a week, and is driven by a weight ; the electric dials, of which 
there are over 50 in the building, are driven by electricity, and, 
to insure the performance, it is only necessary to keep the battery 
in order. We claim for this system two advantages: first, uni- 
form time throughout the building; and, secondly, there is only 
one clock to be wound.” 
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The school-rooms are not yet all furnished; such as are, are 
provided with a handsome black-walnut bookcase, of the Eastlake 
pattern, four feet long, eight feet high, with closets and drawers in 
the lower part. This is rather in the way, and is hardly in keeping 
with the finish of the rooms ; and, besides, it is quite expensive. [ 
should have preferred an inexpensive case, made to harmonize with 
the finish of the room, and placed above the line of the wainscot- 
ing, in one corner, out of the way. 


The teachers’ desks are of oak, with drawers on either side. 
The teachers’ chairs are of the Queen-Anne pattern, having black- 
walnut frames and cane seats. The head-masters’ offices are fur- 


nished with black-walnut roll desks of the pattern shown in the 
cuts. The libraries, lecture-rooms, reception-rooms, etc., have the 
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usual furniture. The drawing-rooms are as yet but partially fur- 
nished. The assembly halls are seated with individual chairs of 
perforated wooed and iron frames, fastened to the floor. 

On the platform of cach assembly hall is a grand piano. 

The windows, to the number of about 500, are furnished 
with Brintnall’s patent sash-elevator, which saves the sash and 
glass, and does away with the pole and hook formerly used. for 
opening and closing windows, and at the same time is always ready 
for use when wanted. The operation is like that of raising and 
lowering a flag. A brass pulley is fastened in the centre of the top 
of the window-frame, a cord is rove through it, one end being made 
fast to the bottom of the upper sash by a screw-eye, and the other 
end furnished with a hard-rubber ring, left to hang down to the 
bottom of the lower sash; pulling upon this cord shuts the win- 
dow. For opening, there is simply a cord rove through a hole in the 
centre of the top of the upper sash, and the end knotted, the other 
end coming down within reach, and furnished with the rubber ring. 

Gas fixtures of tasteful designs are put up in the assembly halls, 
vestibules, corridors, and offices, at an expense of $3,200. 

The requisite gymnastic furnishings have not yet been procured. 


The most important article of schoo] furniture is the scholar’s 
desk and seat. You are familiarwith the history of the progress that 
has been made in this direction. The chapter on school furniture, 
in your ‘* School Architecture,” contains all the science of school 
seating which was known at the time of its publication, and, if I 
am not mistaken, iron supports.of school desks were first suggested 
by you. 
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All the desks are 
furnished with a glass 
ink-well, invented by 
A. D. Albee, and 
named the ‘‘ Best,” 
which has given the 
greatest satisfaction 
in other Boston 
schools. The fol- 
lowing description 
and the accompany- 
ing sectional. view 
will show its peculiar 
construction : — 


sdb hdaihWihh 4 
—_ 


The well, A, is composed of glass, and has a narrow neck, around which is placed the 
rubber ring, C, whose office is threefold : to support the well in the desk ; to act as a cushion, 
on which the glass cover, B, rests; to prevent ink from getting inside the desk in case of 
accidental spilling of ink on the desk. The cover, B, is a glass cap, made to fit into the hole 
in the desk-top, projecting above it enough to allow its easy removal by the fingers, but not 
enough to be knocked out of position by accident. D represents the wood-work of the desk, 
showing the ink-well in position. 


A part of the school-rooms has not been seated. The whole num- 


* ber of chairs and desks already furnished is 1,114, all being single 
desks. Of these 1,064 are of the well-known Boston High School 
pattern (cut above), which. has been perfected by more than thirty 
years of experience. It is my belief that there is no combination 
superior to this. The desk, which is of cherry, shellacked and var- 
nished, is 26 inches long ; the width of the top is 20 inches, the fall 
lid being 15 inches wide and the flat 5 inches, at the back of which is 
a back board rising three-fourths of an inch, just behind the hollow 
for pens and pencils. The slope of the fall is 1? inches. The fall 
is provided with an iron contrivance to prevent it from opening too 
far, thereby straining the hinges and hitting the head of the pupil in 
front ; and noise in shutting down is prevented by two solid rubber 
pins in the corners of the desk. There is a hollow inside for pens 
and pencils. The former brace to the iron stands of the desk is 
replaced by flanges or ears at the top of the stand, 5 inches long, 
and firmly screwed to the bottom of the desk. The chair is of 
‘ maple, and, like the desk, is shellacked and varnished. The chairs 
and desks are of one size, but the iron stands are of two heights, 
650 being of size or height No. 1, and the rest of size No.2. The 
castings were painted green and bronzed with ‘‘ gold’’ bronze. 
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This furniture is of the best materials and workmanship, and 
will last a century with fair usage. It was furnished by A. G. 
Whitcomb, of Boston, who is at present.worthily occupying the 
position in this line which Samuel Wales, Jr., occupied thirty years 
ago, and which Joseph L. Ross occupied more recently. 

The rest of the desks and chairs, 350, are of another pattern, 
furnished by Messrs. Lawrence, Wild & Co., and pnt in rather 
as anexperiment. The desk, exclusive of the iron support, which 
is rather clumsy, does not differ, as to size and shape, from the 
** Boston”’ pattern. The chair or seat is very different, having 
two iron supports similar to those of the desk. It is made of 
hard-wood slats, 2 inches wide and about 2 feet long, 6 for 
the seat and 7 for the back. The slats run longitudinally, and, 
when notin use, the seat may be turned up, —a contrivance of 
little use when the seat and desk are for a single pupil. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


It remains now to specify with clistinctness the leading character- 
istics of this edifice, which in their combination constitute its 
superiority over other school buildings heretofore erected in this 
country, and render it so interesting as a study both by school-men 


and architects. 

1. A mere glance at the plan reveals at once to the eye of the 
expert the capital peculiarity of this block, which of itself renders 
it unique in American school architecture, famely, its arrangement 
around interior courts. This, I believe, is the first instance of the 
realization of this court plan or idea on a considerable scale in any 
school-building in this country. The most serious defects in our 
large school-houses have resulted from the ignorance or disregard 
of this idea by our architects. This idea is distinctly foreign in its 
application to school-houses. It is Mr. Clough’s great merit that he 
is the first to give it a practical application in this country. The 
principle may be thus stated: So plan the building that it shall be 
tn no prt wider than the wilth of a school-room with the width of 
the corridur added. We have college and other educational buildings 
with wings at right angles to each other, but not planned in accord- 
ance with this principle. The superiority of this court plan over 
what may be called the solid plun, which has hitherto prevailed, is 
found more especially in the advantages it affords for light and air. 
So important «lo I consider this idea in school-house building, that 
I dou!\t whether there can be a first-class school-house of any con- 
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siderable size in which it is not applied. The disadvantages of the - 
solid plan may be appreciated by comparing our two most con- 
spicuous examples of it, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and our Girls’ High School, with this block. 

2. The perfection of the school-rooms is another of the more 
important characteristics. It has been said that the rooms are 
not large enough. One might as well say that a bushel measure 
is not as large as it should be. The rooms are as large as 
they need be for the objects in view in planning them; and in 
fact a margin was allowed for a change of views with a change 
of management. The rooms are intended for the most ample 
accommodations for 35 pupils of adult or nearly adult size. 
But they will accommodate perfectly well forty-two or forty-nine 
pupils of the lower classes, if not extravagantly seated, as to 
distance. There are strong objections to rooms of too large size 
besides the cost of construction and of heating. I would not have 
one of the rooms one foot larger than it is. The highest pedagog- 
ical authority has decided that a school-room for a high school 
should not exceed 27 feet in length or 20 feet in width, the story 
being 14 feet in the clear, — and this for 49 pupils of the highest 
class. The King William’s Gymnasium, in Berlin, one of the 
grandest school-buildings in the world, in the building of which 
the highest authorities in architecture and pedagogy codperated, 
provides for the pupils of the highest class, 18 or 20 years of age, 
10.6 square feet of floor per pupil. The tooms in our building 
furnish 20.6 square feet to a pupil, very nearly double that of 
the model Prussian edifice. To adopt an extravagant mode of 
seating, and then plan a building in conformity with it, would 
be a preposterous. proceeding. If it is necessary to place 42 
or 49 boys in one of these rooms, this can be done if the desks 
are not unnecessarily large and placed at an unnecessary <listance 
apart. The desk at which I am writing, and have written and 
studied for ten years, is 2116 inches. On a floor 3224 feet 48 
desks of this size could be placed, leaving 13 feet for aisles, and 13 
feet of space for the teacher’s platform, and spaces in front and 
rear of the desks. My conclusion, then, is that the school-rooms 
of this edifice, taken as a whole, considering their size, propor- 
tions, ventilation, and lighting, place it without a rival in this 
respect among school-houses of its class. 

8. The omission of the clothes-room in connection with the 
school-rooms. On the first occupancy of the building it was all at 
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once discovered that the school-rooms were not provided with the 
room attached to them, for coats and hats, which are now so common 
in our modern school-houses. And the cry was raised that some- 
body had blundered. Everybody concerned hastened to say, It 
isnotI. It seems to have been wholly forgotten that seven years 
before, in those conferences about the plan to which I have alluded, 
when there was a committee of twenty-one members on each of the 
schools to be accommodated, this matter was considered in every 
light of which it is capable, and that the decision reached was to 
dispense with the separate clothes-room. Those forty-two gentlemen 
were nominally responsible for that decision, but the real respon- 
sibility belongs to me. It was my proposition, and my arguments 
convinced the forty-two judges. There is not room to repeat the 
arguments here, but I claim that the omission of the coat-room is a 
distinct merit in the plan, considering the project as a whole. 
In saying this, however, I do not mean to be understood as saying 
that it would be better to omit this provision in all schvol-houses, 
What I maintain is that it,was the right thing to do in this project, 
The particular provision made for the accommodation of hats and 
coats, as already described, was not my invention. It is an original 
and ingenious devicc, and may perhaps prove to have been the 
best contrivance. But this is merely a matter of a little carpenter- 
ing, which may be altered, and is not at alla part of the solid and 
permanent structure. Adequate seating for the intended number of 
pupils might be so contrived as to leaveroom enough for convenient 
and sufficient closets at the rear end of the room, or on the side op- 
posite the windows.. This suggestion involves the question of black- 
boards. It seems to be taken for granted with us that every school- 
room must be lined with black-boards. We have come to adopt our 
teaching processes to this black-board theory. There are the 
black-boards, and the teacher takes it for granted that he is not 
teaching well unless he turns out simultaneous black-board work 
by the acre. This isa mere fashion. The black-board is indis- 
pensable, and so is oral teaching; but there may be an excess of 
chalk as well as of talk. The crayon must not usurp the place 
of pencil and pen. At any rate two sides of a school-room 
are enough to cover with black-boards, and I am by no means 
certain that the German plan of one or two good portable black- 
boards is not better than the American plan of lining the walls. And 
thus the question of clothes-rooms touches even the question of 
methods of teaching. And so every contrivance in the design of a 
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school-house should be determined upon @onsideration of all its 
relations. 

4. The hall for military drill. This is not a foreign idea. This 
is the only one, connected with ‘a public school, that has come to 
my knowledge. Some of its numerous merits, architecturally 
considered, have been referred to. Pedagogically I regard it as a 
great acquisition. I hope the example will be imitated wherever 
the expense can be afforded. A secondary but not unimportant 
consideration in favor of such a hall is, that it can easily be con- 
verted into-a grand assembly hall for public occasions. 

5. The gymnasium. Long ago it was made a standing rule in 
Germany, that no considerable school-house should be built without 
having a room for gymnastics. In this country, as yet, this feature 
has been introduced only in very exceptional instances. This hall 
is larger, I think, than the great Turnhalle of the city of Berlin. 
But I would not claim credit for its size, which is really larger than 
is necessary, and was made so large simply because, under the cir- 
cumstances, it cost no more than a smalle~ »ne would. Buta suffi- 
cient separate room set apart for gymnastic exercises is so excep- 
tional a provision in our school architecture that this feature is 
entitled to claim recognition as an important characteristic. 

6. The chemical building, both in respect to its detached loca- 
tion, and to the completeness of its fittings and equipments, and 
its adaptation to the wants of such a school. 

7. The character of the lecture-rooms for natural science, each 
with two cabinets attached, one for physical apparatus and the 
other for natural-history collections. 

8. The libraries, both in respect to their esthetic character and 
their adaptation to the purpose. 

9. The ample provision for conference-rooms for teachers, and 
offices for the head-masters and janitors. 

10. The unique and successful provisions for water-closets and 
urinals on each floor of the building. The practicability and con- 
venience of such an arrangement were first made evident to me in 
visiting foreign schools. The system by which practical application 
of the idea is here made is quite superior to any other within my 
knowledge. 

11. The treatment of the assembly halls. I do not refer to the 
amphitheatre plan, and the individual theatre seating. My esthetic 
feeling inclines me to prefer a level floor with straight oaken 
benches of a good pattern. But their location on the upper floor of 
the central pavilions made it practicable to give them the requisite 
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size, symmetry, proportion, and lighting. They are no doubt the 
best models yet seen in this country, and practically leaye nothing 
to desire. In respect to ornamentation they are yet unfinished. 
The walls and ceiling will in time be appropriately frescoed, and the 
friezes decorated with sculptured reliefs. But the time has not 
arrived when we can dream of rivalling Vienna in the artistic treat- 
ment of school halls. It will probably be some. time yet before 
America will be able to boast of a school or college hall equal in 
its artistic character to that of the Akademische Gymnasium. 

12. The drawing rooms, of the two descriptions, all spacious, 
and having every desirable quality, each being provided with two 
adjoining rooms, one on either end, of ample size for the safe 
keeping of medals, copies, etc. 

13.- The fire-proofing, a characteristic of immense importance, 
and never before attempted to the same extent in.a school-house 
in this country. 

14. The iron staircases, in respect not only to their fire-proof 
material, and rubber-padded steps, but in respect to their spacious- 
ness, “being nowhere less than six feet wide, and number and con- 
venient arrangements. 

15. The perfection of the lighting of every part of the vast block,, 
and the complete success of the system of heating and ventilation..: 

16. The composition of the design, the harmonious, symmetrical, 
and convenient arrangement of all its parts,—an arrangement which 
combines, in a most remarkable degree, both esthetic and pedagog- 
ical requirements. Herein, in my judgment, the genius of the 
architect is most signally displayed. 


THE ENDS IN VIEW. 


In elaborating this project regard was had, not only to the ex- 
isting organization of the High-School instruction of the city, but 
also to its future development in the right direction. The ideal to 
be aimed at in the future development was much considered by me 
in connection with this design, and this chapter of the memoirs of 
my superintendency would be incomplete without some indication 
of what that ideal was. 

It was assumed as a fundamental principle, that adequate second- 
ary instruction in all its branches—that which liese between the 
limits of the elementary school and the college — should be fur- 
nished to pupils of both sexes, at the public expense. This 
principle has been long practically realized in Boston; and every- . 
where throughout the civilized world the general drift of public 
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sentiment isin the same direction. It is essentially a democratic 
principle, and its adoption marks the progress of social and politi- 
cal equality. In providing, in accordance with-this principle, fur 
the prospective as well as the immediate wants of a great city the 
size of the building should be determined by the number of pupils 
which can be managed most economically, with due regard to effi- 
ciency, in one establishment, and not by the exigency, fancied or 
real, of a particular conjuncture. Such was the consideration which 
determined the size of each of the two school-houses comprised in the 
block, eight hundred pupils being assumed as the maximum number 
for such schools. 

Tt was further assumed that separate education of the sexes, and 
not coeducation in this grade of the city schools, is the normal 
finality to whieh all civilization tends ; and therefore all the arrange- 
ments of the design had regard to the best accommodation of one 
sex only. It is obviously not well adapted to the accommodation 
of both sexes. 

Again ; it was taken for granted, that a complete organization of 
secondary instruction for a great city requires a sufficient number 
of two descriptions, at least, of schools for either sex ; namely, the 
classical, the non-classical, corresponding to the German gymnasium 
and real school, respectively. Our four central schools, taken 
together, constitute a complete type of the ideal system in my 
mind ; namely, for the classical course, the Boys’ Latin and the 
Girls’ Latin ; and for the non-classical course, the English High and 
the Girls’ High. The two central girls’ schools are at present well 
accommodated in the grand building on Newton street ; but ulti- 
mately, no doubt, it will be necessary to provide separate accommo- 
dations for these schools, and I trust that, in due time, the Girls’ 
Latin School will be provided with a building to match that of the 
Latin School for boys. The realization of my ideal would then re- 
quire in the future, more or less distant, the gradual development of 
the six mixed high schools in the outlying districts into schools of 
the types of the central schools, by the application of the principle 
of specialization, — one of the essential principles of educational 
progress, — as fast as considerations of economy will permit, and 
increasing populations may demand. It will be seen, therefore, that 
my aim was nét, as has been erroneously supposed by some, to 
prepare the way for merging the outlying schools, or any one of 
them, into the central schools, but to retain and develop them after 
the central pattern. Yours, etc., 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
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LATIN AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOSTON. 


In the School-house on Beprorp Street, erected in 1843-4, for the Latin 
and English High Schools, the former is accommodated in the Hall H, and 
Class-rooms, C, C, C, C, on the left side, and the latter in the Hall and Class- 
rooms on the other side. 
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Fig. 1.—Finst Fioor. | 


Fig. 2.—Trirp Toor. 





THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


In 1748, the modest structure which had accommodated the 
Latin School and the family of Master Cheever, was removed to 
make room for the enlargement of the Stone Chapel, and a new an 
larger building erected on the opposite side of the same street, the 
third floor of which only was used for school purposes until 1816, 
when the increased number of pupils under Master Gould, called 
for the use of the second floor, which had been used by the Central 
Grammar School. For several years prior to Mr. Gould’s appoint- 
ment to the mastership, the Latin School did not keep up with the 
demands of the wealthy and educated families of the city who had 
generally got into the way of sending their sons into the country 
towns, and particularly to the academies at Exeter and Andover, to 
be prepared for admission to college and their withdrawal thus per- 
haps contributed largely to keep the school in an unprogressive 
state—taking from it both the pupils and the parental interest and 
intelligence, which are the life of every public school. The vigor- 
ous administration, personal popularity, and better scholarship of 
Mr. Gould, with the increasing interest in the improvement of the 
public schools generally, placed its course of instruction in extent 
and thoroughness on a level with the best academies of the country 
towns, and made it the natural head of the public schools of the 
city. With an improvement in the classical course destined for col- 
lege, there grew up a demand for a more thorough literary and sci- 
entific training for boys who were destined for other pursuits than 
those of law, theology, and medicine, which found their apprcpri- 
ate preparation in the College—and the English High School was 
established in 1821, to meet this demand. The establishment of 
the English High School for boys, very naturally created a desire 
for similar advantages for the girls, which led to the establishment 
of the Girls’ High School, in 1825, which in its turn gave way to 
an extension of the studies and a prolonged attendance of the girls 
in all the Grammar Schools in 1829. The discussion and final re- 
cognition of the necessity of special preparation for the art of teach- 
ing in connection with the employment of a large number of females 
as teachers in the Primary and Grammar Schools of the city, led 
to the establishment of a Normal School for girls, in 1852, which, 
in a few years, became also a High School for the same class of 
pupils, and thus the System of Public Schools in Boston, rises from 
the broad basis of Primary Schools, through its natural expansion 
of Intermediate and Grammar Schools into the Latin, English, and 
Girls’ High Schools, and a Normal Course in the latter for at least 
the “—_ number of teachers—the female teachers of the city. 
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The New Building on Dartmouth Street, dedicated with appropriate 
exercises 22d February, 1881, occupies an area of 4,600 feet between 
Montgomery Street and Warren Avenue, and cost, with the site ($280,000), 
$750,000. 

The Building, although in block and externally single, is actually double, 
each part having substantially the same accommodations, (40 school rooms 
each 20.6 omens feet for 35 ee ) 
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Exhibition Hall. 8. B. School Board Hall. 
Schoo] Room. C. R. Committee Room, 
Drawing Room. L. Lobby. 
Lecture and Model Draw- 

ing Room. 
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DepicaTory Exercises, Fesruary 22, 1881. 
[Abridged.] 

The formal dedication of the building erected for the use of the Public 
Latin and the English High Schools took place in the Drill Hall, on the 
22d of February, 1881, beginning at 10 o’clock, a.m., under the direction 
of the Committee on High Schools: Charles L. Flint (Chairman). The 
hall was filled to its utmost capacity, the audience consisting of more 
than three thousand people, drawn together by an absorbing interest in 
the occasion. 

After invocation of divine blessing by Rev. William Barnet Wright, 
the Mayor of the city, Freperick O. Prrnce, received the keys of the 
new building from the Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 


and said : 
In behalf of the School Committee, I accept from you, as the repre- 
sentative of the City Government, these keys, in token of the delivery of 
ion of this building, erected for the accommodation of the Boston 
in and English High Schools, and its consecration to the purposes of 
public education. In appropriating the largé sum, more than three-quar- 
ters of a million of dollars, required for the purchase of land and con- 
struction, the citizens have shown their ancient and traditional interest 
in the cause of free schools. By the laws of the Commonwealth this 
structure now passes from the control of the city to that of the Board of 
School Committee ; and we of this Board, and our successors in office, 
must watch well that the great trust thus reposed in us is faithfully ex- 
ecuted, so that the objects for which this costly temple was erected may 
be successfully accomplished. ‘ ; : 

The formal ceremonies of this dedication require me to deliver these 
keys to the Chairman of the Committee on High Schools, and this accom- 
plished, duties at this time are performed. Before making this deliv- 
ery, I wish to say a few words touching these schools, which their 
importance and the proprieties of the occasion seem to demand. Both 
of these schools are venerable, not only for their great age, but for their 

t success in accomplishing the objects of their organization. They 
th antedate our existence as a city. - The Latin School was established 
in 1635, the English High School in 1821. 

It is not strange that the education of the people was the carly care of 
the colonists. The number of learned men among them was most extracr- 
dinary, when we consider the character of those who generally settle a 
new country. It has been said—and I believe truly said—that between 
1630 and 1690 there were in New ~ ye as many graduates of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford as could be found in any population of the same size 
in the mother country. Mr. Savage, in his history of New England, as- 
serts that during the first part of that period there was in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut a Cambridge uate for every two hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, ‘‘ besides sons of Oxford notafew.” . ° ¢ 

They declared in their laws that it was ‘‘ barbarous” not to be able per- 
fectly to read the English tongue, and to know the general laws. ey 
went further, and declared that ‘‘skill in the tongues and liberal arts is 
not only laudable, but necessary for the well-being of the Common- 
wealth.” Their zeal in this respect was well shown by their action touching 
Michael Powell, the ruling elder of the Second Church of Boston. 
There had been considerable difficulty in getting a minister to take 
charge of this congregation, and for a few years Mr. Powell conducted 
the worship, and so satisfactorily that he would have been ordained 
teacher, had not the General Court interfered and declared that it 
‘ would not suffer one that was illiterate, as to academical education, to 
be called to the teaching office in such a place as Boston.” Mr. Powell 
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** was a man of sense and good character, and the objection to him was 
not that he was a layman, but that he was wanting in learning.” 

The public sentiment in respect to universal education was so strong 
as to induce the passage of laws for its accomplishment, and as early as 
the Pe 1649 every New England colony except Rhode Island made pub. 
lic instruction compulsory by law. Every town containing fifty house- 
holders was required to support a school for reading and writing, and 
every town containing one hundred householders, a grammar school, with 
a teacher competent “‘ to fit youths for the university.” They felt, in the 
eloquent words of the committee who recommended in after years the es- 
ta ment of the English High School, ‘‘that to preserve tranquillity 
and order in a community, parustnete the blessings of sogey and free 

vernment, and promote the ~ and prosperity of the people, 

ere must be a general diffusion of knowledge.” 

Liberal as our citizens are to-day in their appropriations for the cause 
of popular education, they give no more—perhaps not so much—as the 
colonists six years after their landing, when the subscription towards the 
maintenance of a school-master was circulated, headed by ‘‘ the Governor, 
Mr. Henry Vane, Esq,” for ten pounds, and Deputy Governor, John 
Winthrop, and Richard Bellingham, each for the same sum; forty-two 
others of that poor, God-fearing but letters-loving community subscribing 
according to their ability. Our Puritan ancestors felt with the great Ro- 
man statesman and philosopher, that we cannot confer a — benefit 
upon our country than by instructing and giving a proper direction to the 
minds of -our youth. Quid munus Reipublice majus—meliusve afferre 

m st juventutem docemus et bene erudimus. 

I have never seen any reliable description of the school-house where 
this first Latin school was located ; but it was not probably more elegant 
or more imposing in its architecture than the first church, which had mud 
walls and a thatched roof. It was situated in School street, very near the 
spot, if not on it, where the statue of Franklin now stands; so that the 
location of that memorial of the great philosopher and constant advocate 
of popular education, on the site where he received his first instruction, 
was appropriately chosen. For many years most of the young men were 
here prepared for admission to Harvard College, so that neorig J its long 
existence it has well discharged the objects set forth in the law under 
which it was established, ‘to fit youths for the university,’ and I think 
that it has been generally found that the graduates of this school were as 
well if not better fitted than those of other schools. 

The English High School had its origin in the want that was felt in the 
early part of this century for a school where those who had not the wish, 
or were without the means, to obtain a collegiate education, might receive 
instruction in some of the branches of practical importance, generally 
taught only at colleges. As the report of the committee appointed in 
June, 1820, by the town, to consider the question of establishing an Eng- 
lish Classical School, says, ‘‘the mode of education now adopted, and 
the branches of or te a that are taught at our English grammar 
schools, are not sufficiently extensive nor otherwise calculated to bring 
the powers of the mind into operation, nor to qualify a youth to fill use- 
fully and respectably many of those stations, both public and private, in 
which he may be aoe A parent who wishes to give a child an educa- 
tion that shall fit him for active life, and shall serve as a foundation for 
eminence in his profession, whether mercantile or mechanical, is under 
the necessity of giving him «= different education from any which our 
— schools can now furnish. Hence, many children are separated 

rom their parents and sent to private academies in this vicinity, to acquire 
that instruction which cannot be obtained at the public seminaries.” At 
a meeting of the freeholders and other inhabitants of the town qualified 
to vote in town affairs, held in Faneuil Hall, January 15, 1821, it was 
voted, by nearly a unanimous vote, only three voting in the negative, to 
establish an English Classical School, upon a plan recommended by the 
School Committee. The school was opened in May, 1821, in the upper 
story of the Derne-street Grammar School-house. In 1824 it was remov 
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to ayn street, and in 1844 to Bedford street, where it occupied the 
same building with the Latin School, until it was established here. 

We have the authority of Mr. Philbrick, for many years the able Su- 

tendent of Public Schools, for the assertion, in 1864, ** that from the 
day of its establishment this school has been one of singular excellence; 
never in its history has there been a period, ever so short, when it was 
not, as a whole, bly managed and instructed.” 

We have the opinion, also, of an eminent foreigner to the same effect. 
The Rev. J. Fraser, now the Bishop of Manchester, one of the most ar- 
dent advocates of public provision for higher education, when he visited 
this school in 1865, said in his report to the British Parliament, that it 
was a ‘‘school which I should like, if possible, to place under a glass case 
and bring it to England for exhibition as a type of a thoroughly useful 
middie school. . . . . It is the one above all others that I visited in 
America, which I should like the Commissiners to have seen at work, as 
i ype saw it at work on the 10th of June, the very type of a school 
for the middle classes of this country, managed in the most admirable 
spirit, and attended by just the sort of boys one would desire to see in 
such aschool. Take it for all in all, and as accomplishing the end at 
which it professes to aim, the English High School at Boston struck me 
as the model school of the United States.” _. ; F 

This day is memorable and dear to our citizens and to all Americans as 
the natal anniversary of the Father of his country. I invoke the bles- 
sings of his spirit on these two institutions, that they may not only instil 
into our youth the desire for intellectual and moral truth, so as to lead 
them through the ey of knowledge, to cultivate, as Tully has well 
said, in our mortal life the pursuits of heaven; but ay also inculcate the 
spirit of a lofty patriotism, that there may be always here, where Wash- 

n first drew his sword in the cause of civil liberty, those who will 
make every sacrifice for its defence. 


The Mayor then tendered the keys to the Chairman of the Committee 
on High Schools, Mr. Charles L. Flint (for twenty-five years Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture), who, on receiving the same, after 
acknowledging the munificent liberality of the City Government, the 
taste of the City Architect, and the fidelity of the Contractors, addressed 
himself to the Head-Master of the Latin School (Moses Merrill): 


I have the honor, on behalf of the committee, to intrust these keys to 
you. They are the symbols of your authority.... You are at the head of 
the oldest free public school in this country. It was the work of men 
struggling with the hardships and the gloomy isolation of colonial life, 
but determined, let what would come, that learning should not be buried 
in the graves of their fathers. If there ever was a case where men 
builded better than they knew, it was that of the early fathers of New 
England, when they started to embody in a material and practical form 
the declaration of their great spiritual leader (Rev. John Cotton?), ‘‘that 
government, as the natural guardian of all the young, has the right to 
compel the people to support schools.” They applied that principle for 
the first time here, in the establishment of this school, only five years 
after the settlement of this place and while the little colony was still hang- 
ing almost on the verge of despair. The history of the school, therefore, 
dates back to the early infancy of the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, 
toa period anterior to the founding of Harvard College, and for a hundred 

ears or more it was regarded as ‘‘the principal school of all the colonies, 

not in all America.”....To make such changes as may be needed from 
time to time in the course of studies, to any the school in the line of 
growth and progress so as to accomplish the highest results, will require 
constant watchfulness, consummate skill, and an untiring devotion. 


. To the Head-Master (Francis A. Waterhouse) of the English High 


School Mr. Flint remarked: 
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The great school, to the head-mastership of which you lave been called, 
derives its highest importance from the fact that it is, essentially, a 
finishing school. Its graduates, with ompunnrey few exceptions, enter 
directly upon the practical business of life. Its functions, therefore, as 
well as its traditions, are quite different from those of its neighbor, the 
Latin School, and its course of studies ought to be broader and laid out 
for different ends. It had its origin at Faneuil Hall on the 15th of January, 
1821. Its first head-master was chosen on the 19th of February, 1821, and 
pemen the school in the following May, and from that day to this, for 

xty years, its.pride and its crowning glory have been to give to the 
young men of this city an education that should fit them for eminence in 
their profession, whether it be clerical, mercantile, or mechanical. This 
object it has accomplished, on the whole, remarkably well, as the long 
list of its graduates, many of them the most prominent men in all the 
practical walks of life in our midst, abundantly shows. 


Both Mr. Merrill and Mr. Waterhouse, on receiving the keys to their 
respective portions of the building, made appropriate acknowledgments, 
- —the former citing the precepts of Solomon as embodying the first and 
the last lesson of his school: 


“Get wisdom; get understanding; forget it not, neither decline from 
the words of my mouth; forsake her not and she shall preserve thee; love 
her and she shall keep thee. Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom, and with all thy getting, get understanding. Exalt her and 

e shall promote thee; she shall bring thee to honor when thou dost 
embrace her. She shall give to thine head an ornament of grace, and a 
crown of glory shall she deliver to thee.” 


Both masters expressed acceptance of Cicero’s commune vinculum of 
science and letters: 


** All branches of knowledge which tend to the cultivation and refine- 
ment of the mind have a common bond of union and a certain close 
relationship to one another.” The more one knows the better. But no 
mind can grasp all knowledge. A selection must be made. We think 
we have the best selection on our side; they think they have the best on 
the other side. But there need be no quarrel. The two schools will 
occupy the building in peace, in the spirit of an admission recently made 
by an eminent scientist in England (Prof. Huxley), who said: ‘I am the 
last person to question the importance of — literary education, or 
to suppose that intellectual culture can be complete without it. An 
exclusively scientific training will bring about a mental twist as surely as 
an exclusively literary training.” 


Before calling on the Governor of the State, who was present both as a 
graduate and teacher, and as Chief Magistrate, Mr. Flint dwelt on the 
importance of parental discipline and sound instruction at home, as well 
as the necessity of self-activity in the scholars. 

Gov. Lone responded at some length: 


As a part of the t educational system, which from the first the 
Commonwealth has fostered, these two noble schools belong to Massa- 
chusetts....The Latin School has been not more a nursery of classical 
learning than of a better than classical love of country. ithin these 
walls the sculptured marble weeps over the record of its patriot martyrs. 
The names that have won Massachusetts most glory for statesmanship, 
eloquence, letters, the pulpit, and all well-doing, are, sg 4 of them, 
written on its rolls. If it could be typified in some life-like form, hold- 
ing in its not a spear but a book, surmounted not by a helmet but 
by a scholar’s cap, it would well represent our Massachusetts common 
schools and stand as the American Palladium, its eyes flashing fire at v0! 
desecrating touch, conscieus that upon its preservation forever depen 
the safety of the Republic. 
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Amid all this architectural vastness and convenience how the imagina- 
tion tries to picture the homely shed that once stood in the rear of King’s 
! The successive steps of the Latin School from house to house, 
wide as is the divergence from the first to the last, are, however, only in 
keeping with the marvelous growth of the city and the Commonwealth. 
Whether the cause of good learning has kept with the enlargement 
of its temples and with the increase in the number of its votaries is not so 
certain. One might doubt it in the presence of Winthrop, who sits here 
a graduate of this school, his vigor unimpaired, chosen out from more 
than fifty millions of people, not more for his great ancestral name than 
for his scholarship here first acquired, to be the orator of the next great 
centennial of the American republic... 

Be it remembered that the one object of education, forever and now, is 
not to make the mind a storehouse full-crammed, not to dissipate it in the 
shattering endeavor to grasp all knowledge, but to enable a man, what- 
ever his faculties or resources, to command, to use, to apply them to the 
full,—if he lift a hammer, to strike the nail on the head,—if he cleave a 
log, to strike it in the a center,—if he argue a cause, to drive straight 
at the heart and the understanding....The difference of one man from 
another is less in power than in the use of power.... 

Noblesse oblige! In her poverty HMenmiepestio gave from her scanty 
store that learning might not perish. Have no fear or distrust of her 
generosity. That all her sons might be scholars she has cheerfully borne 
the heaviest burden upon her labor and her sweat. And nobly hitherto 
has the scholar remponsed to the obligation, in his own self-res in his 
loyalty to her, in his patriotism, in his usefulness in the world. May it 
still be his, going out from beneath this favored roof, with the mantle of 
three centuries now settling down upon it, to show that, dubbed to grander 
service than that of ancient knight, the scholar is noblest, not when his 
attainments, which he owes to the common contribution, lift him aside 
from his fellow-men, but when they equip and inspire him to mingle with 
them, to shed among them his own better influence, and to s abroad 
—himself an example—those qualities, named in the legislative act of 
1789, of piety, justice, regard for truth, love of country, benevolence, 
industry, moderation, and temperance, which are the best ‘‘ humanities,” 
‘**which are the ornament of human society, and on which the republican 
constitution is structured.” 


The Chairman then callea on Hon. Rosert C. Wiyturop. who 
responded as follows: 


The dedication of a massive and magnificent school-house like this— 
destined as we hope and trust, not only to outlast all, however young, who 
are * conan here to-day, but to be the resort of our children and our 
children’s children in a far distant future—is an occasion, I need not say, 
of most impressive and most suggestive interest... . 

May that fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom, and that love 
of God which casteth_out all fear, take ion of their hearts; and 
may his blessing be on all their worthy efforts, both as boys and as men ! 
But let them never forget that, under God, they are to be the masters of 
their own fate, and of their own future. It will not be in their stars,— 
no, nor in their school-houses, however humble or however grand,—but 
in themselves, if they are underlings, on if they shall | ded up to the 
stature of the noblest patriotism and public usefulness. There can be no 
real failure for those who are true to themselves. 

The old Latin School is now taking possession of its fifth local habita- 
tion. We can trace it along from its first rude tenement of mud walls 
and thatched roof, as the Raver has just described it, to another, and 
another, and still another, more substantial and commodious -structure, 
until, at last, this grand consummation has been reached. The fifth act 
opens in triumph, and the old school enters to-day, band in hand with its 
accomplished younger sister, upon a far more spacious and splendid 
theatre. Need I say, need any one tell them; that larger expectations will 
rightfully be ch of those who are to enjoy these larger opportuni- 
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I t almost venture to conceive that some one of the young scholars 

us at this moment—and more than one—might catch an inspiration 

from this very scene, and from all its rich ms and utterances, 

and, recalling that exquisite stanza of Holmes’s ‘‘Chambered Nautilus,” 

with all its marvelous transmutations and transmigrations, might say to 
himself, as he retires from these impressive ceremonies:— 


Build thee 
hinthumear 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free,— 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! 

In response to an invitation from the Chairman, Prof. Wrmi14m B. 
Rocerrs remarked: 

As I look around and see the bright faces of the scholars of the Latin 
School and of the English High School, I cannot help telling them of my 
peso agg as an old teacher, who has been conversant with the minds of 

, With their tempers as well as their intelligence, and saying to them 
t they are to be their own teachers, and in the measure must be 
their own teachers, if they are to grow to a proper, intellectual, and vig- 
erous manhood. Let us remember that if we strive, we rise in striving, 
and that the strenuous effort of the student himself is what chiefly edu- 
cates him; not by the cramming of knowledge as it is commonly called; 
not by the accumulation of facts, but by the invigoration of his intel- 
lectual faculties, qualifying him to deal with all the phenomena and laws 
of nature, and with all the interests of patriotism, benevolence, and in- 
dustrial activity in the community to w! he belongs. 


Rev. Samvzt K. Lornrop, D.D., a pupil, and for thirty years Chairman 
of the Committee of the English High School: 


I sympathize with ve that His Honor the Mayor and several 
other persons have said about Latin School; I subscribe to all of it ; 
but the that more pow yf interests me here to-day is the English 
High School. Indirectly and tly my interest in that school covers 
fifty years of my life. remember perfectly when it was instituted. 
Mr. George B. Emerson was its first master. He has grown old, and the 
infirmities of years have come u him, but the work that he did as the 
first master of the English ja School left an influence that is living 
and strong and wide-spread Dm He deserves to be remembered here 
by all of us with gratitude reverence. He impressed upon that 
ppeagebagen noble qualities, that have since remained with it, and mark 
it to this day. ; 

He was succeeded by Mr. Solomon P. Niles, who had followed Mr. 
Emerson in the of a private academy in Lancaster, one of the 
wisest, tenderest, noblest men I have ever known, and I was under his 
instruction from 1819 to 1824 at Lancaster and Cambridge. The next 
master was Thomas Sherwin, my classmate in college and friend, and 
every way worthy of being the successor both of Mr. Emerson and Mr. 
Niles.- te twenty-six years (from 1848) I was Chairman of the Committee 
of the School, and took an interest in the ini steps which have 
resulted in this i. commodious, grand building. I remember, sir, the 
annual dinner of 1836, At that dinner, the Mayor (Mr. Armstrong) pre- 
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sided, and the medal boys (as well as the masters and sub-masters and 
ers in the schools) were present, and before the speaking began, came 
from the galleries, walked over the platform and were introduced to 
the Governor of the State, the Mayor, and other city officials. Mr. Everett, 
then in the first year of his office as governor, made a speech in which 
he said that Boston, in its eight or ten (that was all we had) small, plain, 
eenronding brick buildings for its public schools, had monuments 
grander in their purposes and results than could be found in all the ruins 
of Rome or Greece or Egypt, or any civilization that had preceded us. 
If Mr. Everett were present to-day, he would stand by his thought of the 
importance of — schools, but would be compelled to greatly enlarge 
the number and to characterize the structures where those schools were 
carried on, as attractiveand magnificent, as well as substantial, convenient, 
and adapted to their purpose. Let us stand by the free common schools 
of the Commonwealth, and not convert them into weak, narrow, sectarian, 
and denominational institutions. 

Let us go for a progressive popular education that shall more and more 
lead the advancement of the world. Our common schools especially 
should be upheld, enlarged, advanced, and made all that they ought to be ; 
and I cannot look upon that man as a citizen, luyal to the State an 
the nation, loyal to the great ideas and principles that have made this re- 
public what it is, and can alone preserve it, who denounces our system of 

ular instruction, who scoffs at our public schools, who endeavors to 
estroy their usefulness, break them down, and convert them into secta- 
rian, Guatatinationdl, miserable, narrow schools. Let us stand by the free 
common schools of the Commonwealth, if we would have our te con- 
tinue what it is and what it has been. d 

Rev. PariisiPs Brooks, D.D., a pupil of the Latin School in Bedford 
street, responded to the summons of the Chairman: 

The thing which links this school-house with all the school-houses of 
the generations of the past,—the thing that links together the great 
schools of the middle ages, and the schools of old Greece, and the 
schools of the Hebrews, where the youth of that time were found 
sitting at the feet of their wise rabbis,—is the pretest identity of 
the moral purposes of knowledge. ‘The methods of knowledge are 
constantly changing. The school-books that were studied ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago have passed out of date; the scholars of to-day do 
not even know their names ; but the purposes for which our school- 
books are studied, the things we are trying to get out of them, the 
things which, if they are properly taught and studied, the scholars of 
to-day do get out of them, are the same; and so across the years we 

hands with our own school-boy vt 

I have always remembered,—it seemed but a passing impression at the 
moment, but it has never left me,—how one day, when I was going home 
from the old Adams School, in Mason street, Isawa little group of 
people gathered down in Bedford street ; and, with a boy’s curiosity, I 
went into the crowd, and peeped around among the big men who were in 
my way to see what they were doing. I found that they were laying the 
corner-stone of a new school-house. I ‘always felt, after that, when I 
was a scholar and a teacher there, and ever since, that I had a little more 
right in that school-house, because I had happened, by that accident of 
eee home that way that day from school, to see its corner-stone laid. 

wish that ing & boy in the Latin School and High School, and every boy 
in Boston, who is ol gy to be here, who is ever going to be in these 
schools, could be here ay. lI hope they will hear, in some way or 
other, through the echoes that will reach them from this audience, with 
what solemn and devout —e we have here consecrated this building 
to the pu which the old building so nobly served, and in the serv- 
ing of which it became so dear to us all; to the preservation of sound 
learning, the cultivation of manly character, and the faithful service of 
the dearcountry, in whatever untold exigencies there may be in the years 
to come, in which she will demand the service of her sons. 
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Dr. Warterston appends a note to his remarks in the dedicatory 
exercises of the Boston Latin and English High School Building 
in Dartmouth Street, 22d of February, 1881, on the probable rela- 
tion of Rev. John Cotton to the genesis of the Latin School: 


On the fourth day of September, 1633, in the ship Griffin, of three hun- 
dred tons, came, among others, John Cotton, who for many years had 
been a powerful and influential preacher in connection with St. Botolph’s 
in Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Is there any reason why it would be natural to connect the establish- 
ment of this school with John Cotton? One strong reason for so doing 
would be, that he was not only distinguished, before he came to these 
shores, for ability and ~we § but from the moment he landed here he 
was universally welcomed, and became the acknowledged center of vast 
influence both in ecclesiastical and civil affairs, Thus it was that the 
famous Thursday Lecture, which through all our early colonial history 
held so conspicuous a place, and also the accompanying Market-day, 
sanctioned by order of the Court, had their origin in him; and they both 
alike had their antecedents in his personal experience at Boston in Lin- 
colnshire. Was there, then, anything corresponding with the idea of 
such a school as this earliest school, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, where for 
80 many years Cotton had labored? 

As early as 1554, Queen Mary, in the first year of her reign, made a 
grant to the corporation of Boston “‘for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a Free GRAMMAR SCHOOL tn the town.” 


- the Corporation Records of Boston, England, there are the following 
entries: 

In 1578 it was agreed that a ‘‘ Dictionarye shall be bought for y* Scol- 
lers of y* Free Scoole & the same boke to be tyed in a cheyne, & set upon 
a deske in y* scoole, whereunto any secoller may have accesse as occasion 
shall serve;” and in 1601 the corporation purchased two dictionaries — one 
Greek, the other Latin—for the school, ‘‘ the schoolmaster to keep the 
same for the use ofthe scholars.” 


**In 1618, a committee consisting of D'. Baron, Rev. Jonn Corron, 
and two others, was appointed to examine M'. Emnith & report whether 
he be fit to exercise the office of Usner in this school.” 


Thus, as the Thursday Lecture and the Market day of old Boston were 
transferred to the New Boston, through the known agency of Rev. John 
Cotton, it is reasonable to suppose that saps this agency, the Free 
Grammar School in which Latin was taught, and in whose administration 
he had taken part, was transplanted here. 


There is another coincidence between John Cotton's new and old 
home. The records of the English Boston of 1642 show that the master 
of the grammar school had ‘‘a house rent free”; and in the American 
Boston we find that, in 1645, it was ordered that fifty pounds be allowed 
to the master, and ‘‘a house for him to live in.” 


The condition of the Latin School about 1800, as well as of the 
Grammar School of later and different types, is admirably told by 
Mr. Everett in the following address in 1855: 


“Tt was, Mr. Mayor, fifty-two years last April, since I began, at the age of 
nine years, to attend the reading and writing schools in North Bennett street. 
The reading school was under Master Liitle, (for ‘‘ Young America” had not 
om repudiated that title,) and the writing school was kept by Master Tilestone. 

Little, in spite of his name, was a giant in stature — six feet four, at least 
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— and somewhat wedded to the past. He ed earnestly against the change 
then taking place in the pronunciation of u, insisted on our saying monooment 
and natur. But I acquired, under his tuition, what was thought, in those days, a 

tolerable know! of Lindley Murray’s abridgement of English grammar, 

at the end of the year could parse almost any sentence in the American Pre- 
ceptor. Master Tilestone was a writing master of the old school. He set the 
copies himself, and taught that beautiful old Boston handwriting, which, if I do 
not mistake, has, in the march of innovation, (which is not always the same thing 
as improvement,) been changed very little for the better. Master Tilestone was 
advanced in years, and had found a qualification for his calling as a writing mas- 
ter, in what might have seemed, at first, to threaten to be an obstruction. The 
fiugers of his right hand had been contracted and stiffened in early life, by a burn, 
but were fixed in just the position to hold a pen and a penknife, and nothing else. 
-\s they were also considerably indurated, they served as a convenient instrument 
of discipline. A copy badly written, or a blotted page, was sometimes visited 
with an infliction wh.ch would have done no discredit to the beak of a bald eagle, 
His long, deep desk was.a perfect curiosity shop of confiscated bulls, tops, pen- 
knives, marbles, and jewsharps; the accumulation of forty years. [ desire, how- 
ever, to speak of him with gratitude, for he put me on the track of an acquisition 
which has been extremely useful to me in after life—that of a plain legible hand. 
L remained at these schools about sixteen months, and had the good fortune, in 
1804, to receive the Franklin medal in the English department. 

_ After an interval of about a year, during which [ attended a private school kept 
by Mr. Ezekiel Webster, of New Hampshire, and on occasion of his absence, by 
his ever memorable brother, Daniel Webster, at that time a student of law in Bos- 
tun, I went to the Latin school, then slowly emerging from a state of extreme de- 
pression. © It was kept in School street, where the Horticultural Lal] now stands. 
7 who judge of what the Boston Latin School ought to be, from the spacious 
and commodious building in Bedford street, can form but little idea of the old 
school house. It contained but one room, heated in the winter by an iron stove, 
which sent up a funnel into a curious brick chimney, built down from the roof, in 
the middle of the room, to within seven or eight feet from the floor, being like 
Mahomet’s coffin, held in the air to the roof by bars of iron. The boys had to 
take their turns, in winter, in coming early to the sehool-honse, to open it, to 
make a fire, sometimes of wet logs and a very inadequate supply of other com- 
bustibles, to sweep out the room, and, if —- be, to shovel a path through the 
snow to the strvet. ‘These were not very fascinating duties for an urchin of ten 
or eleven ; but we lived through it, and were perhaps not the worse for having to 
turn our hands to these little offices. 

The standard of scholastic attainment was certainly not higher than that of 
material comfort in those da: We read pretty much the same books—or of the 
same class—in Latin and Greek, as are read now; but in a very cursory and 
superficial manner. There was no attention paid to the philosophy of the langua- 
ges, to the deduction of words from their radical elements, to the niceties of con- 
struction, still less to prosody. I never made an hexameter or pentameter verse, 
till years afterwards I had a son at school in London, who occasionally required a 
little aid in that way. The subsidiary and illustrative branches were wholly un- 
known in the Latin School in 1805. Such a thing asa school library, a book of 
Teference, a critical edition of a classic, a. map, a blackboard, an engraving of an 
ancient building, or a copy of a work of ancient art, such as now adorn the walle 
of our schools, was as little known as the electric telegraph. If our children, who 
possess all these appliances and aids to learning, do not greatly excel their parents, 
they will be much to blame. 

At this school in 1806,1 had the satisfaction to receive the Franklin medal, 
which, however, as well as that received at the English school in 1804, during my 
absence from the country in early life, 1 was so unfortunate as to lose. I begged 
my friend, Dr. Sturtleff, a year or more ago, to replace them—these precious tro- 
= of my school-boy days—at my expense, which he has promised to do. He 

not yet had time to keep his word ; but as, in addition to his other numerous 
fessional and official occupations, he is engaged in editing the records of the 
lhusetts and Plymouth Colony, in about twenty-five volumes folio, and i» 
bringing out the work at the rate of five or six volumes a year, I suppose I must 
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exouse hiin for not attending to my medals, although, like Julius Cesar, the doo- 
pe? san ay ve amen three or four things at the same time, and all 
great precision ie 
Mr. Mayor, the schools of have improved within fifty years, beyond 
what any one will readily conceive, who has not, in his own made the 
examination. J have it myself only with reference to the Latin School, but 


reason to doubt that it is the eame with all the others. The support of 
is justly regarded as the first care of the city government; and the 
i them is greater in jon to the population than in 
I had occasion, last week, to make a statement on this 
tleman from a distant State, and when I informed him that the 
i coe carmen yore Lew pong Bere for 
, than the public schools furnish to the child of the poorest citizen, he was 
miration. I donot think the people of Boston themselves realize, as they 
what a —> they possess in having that education brought to their 
for which parents in some other parts of the country are obliged to send 
their children a hundred or a thousand miles from home ; for we may well repeat 
the inquiry of Cicero, “ Ubi enim aut jucundius morarentur quam in patria, aut 
ory ag continerentur quam sub oculis parentum, aut minore sumptu quam 
? 

In a word, sir, when the Public Library shall be completed, (and thanks to the 
liberality of the city government it is making the most satisfactory progress,) which 
I have alwa: mgntel as the necessary supplement to our schouls,I do really 
think that will possess an eduéational system superior to any other in the 


Let me, sir, before I sit down, congratulate the boys and girls in their success, 
who, as medal scholars are privileged to be here. The reward they have now 
received for their early efforts is designed as an incentive to future exertion ; with- 
out which the Franklin medal will be rather a disgrace than a credit to them. 
But let them also bear their honors with meekness. Of their schoolmates of 
both sexes who have failed to obtain these coveted distinctions, some, less endowed 
with natural talent, have probably made exertions equally if not more meritori- 
ous; some have failed through ill health Some, whom you now leave a good 
way behind, will come straining after you and perhaps surpass you in the great 
race of life. Let your it superior good fortune, my young friends, have no 
other effect than to raed weno with considerateness and kind feeling toward your 
schoolmates. Let not the passions, and base, selfish, and party feelings which 
lead grown men to hate and vilify, and seek to injure each other, find entrance 
into your young and innocent bosoms. Let these early honors lead you to a more 
strict observance of the eleventh commandment, toward those whom you have dis- 
tanced in these school day rivalries, or who, from any cause, have been prevented 
from sharing with you the enjoyments of this day; and as you may not all know 
exactly what the eleventh commandment is, I will end a poor speech by telling 


you a good story : : 

The celebrated Archbishop Usher was, in his younger days, wrecked on the 
coast of Ireland, at a place where his person and character were alike unknown. 
Stripped of everything, he wandered to the house of a dignitary of the church, 
in search of shelter and relief, craving assistance as a brother clergyman. The 
dignitary, struck with his squalid ogee after the wreck, distrusted his tale, 
and doubted his character; and that, so far from being a clergyman, he did 
not believe he could even tell how many commandments there were. “I can at 
once satisfy you,” said the Archbishop, “that I am not the ignorant imposter you 
take me for. There are eleven commandments.” This answer confirmed the 
dignitary in his suspicions, and he replied with a sneer, “ Indeed, there are but 
ten commandments in my bible; tell me the eleventh and I will believe you.” 
** Here it is,” said the Archbishop, “A new commandment give I unto you, that 
ye love one another.” 
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Tle prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
Ile made and loveth all. 
&. T. Coleridge. 
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DEDICATION OF THE EVERETT SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


The new school-building erected on Northampton street, named the Everett 
School-house, in honor of that distinguished orator and friend of education, was 
formally dedicated on the 17th of September, by the usual exercises, which took 
place in the large upper hall of the building. This building, which is erected on 
a plan which does not differ materially from the other school-buildings, is finished 
and furnished throughout in the most perfect manner, and in all respects may be 
regarded as a model Boston school-house. The first floor over the heating appa- 
ratus is fire-proof, an improvement which will be adopted in regard to the houses 
hereafter constructed. 

The platform was occupied by His Honor Mayor Lincoln and the members of 
the City Government, Hon. Edward Everett, President Felton, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Rev. Dr. Putnam, Hon. J. D. Philbrick, and others. 

The exercises commenced with chanting “The Lord’s Prayer,” by the pupils. 
Rev. D. C. Eddy then read selections from the Scriptures, after which a prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Burroughs. A commemorative song, written for the 
occasion by Mr. Rufus Leighton, was sung. Alderman Bailey, Chairman of the 
Building Committee, then delivered the keys of the school-house to Mayor Lin- 
coln, who responded briefly to the remarks of Alderman Bailey, and then handed 
the keys to Mr. E. F. Thayer, Chairman of the local School Committee. Mr. 
Thayer made a few remarks and presented the keys to Mr. George B. Hyde, 
Principal of the Everett School. A dedicatory bymn, written for the occasion by 
Mr. Wm. T. Adams, was sung by the pupils. Mr. Everett was then introduced 
by the Chairman, and made the following address :— 


ADDRESS OF EDWARD EVERETT. 


Mr. Chairman :—You will easily believe that I feel a peculiar interest in the 
occasion that has called us together. The dedication of a new first class school- 
house is at all times an event of fur greater importance to the welfare of the 
community than many of the occurrences which at the time attract much more 
of the public attention, and fill a larger space in the pages of history. The house 
which we this day dedicate is to be occupied by a school which had already, as 
the Dwight school for girls, established an enviable reputation amoung the sister 
institutions. It is now, in consequence of the rapid growth of this part of the 
city, transferred, with the happiest prospects, to this new, spacious and admirably 
arranged building—a model school-house, fit for the reception of a model school. 
I hope, as a friend to education from my youth up, I should duly appreciate the 
importance of such an event; but you have kindly given me a reason—to the 
strength of which it would be affectation to seem insensible—for taking a peculiar 
interest in this day’s ceremonial. 

One of the highest honors which can be paid to an individual—one of the most 
enviable tokens of the good opinion of the community in which he lives—is to 
connect his name with some permanent material object, some scientific discovery, 
some achievement in art, some beneficent institution, with reference to which, by 
word or by deed, he may be thought to have deserved well of his fellow-men. 
Hundreds of towns and cities on the continent recall the memory of the 
and good men, who, in peace and in war, founded and sustained the liberties and 

ights of the country. Science gives the name of the astronomer to the comet, 
w periodical return he has ascertained. Botany commemorates her votaries, 
in the flowers, and the trees—the Kalmias, the Dahlias, the Robinias—which they 
first discovered and described. The fossil relics of the elder world are designated 
by the names of the geologists who first exhumed them from their adamantine 
graves ; and we can not but feel that one of the strongest instincts of our nature 

is — by these associations. 
ut what are these lifeless, soulless substances, these mute, inanimate bodies in 
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the heavens above, or the earth beneath—the vaporous comet, the fading flower, 
the extinct animal, whose very skeleton is turned into stone—com with an 
institution like this—a living fountain of eternal light, a flower en planted in 
each succeeding year, with germs of undying growth ; a o , beneath whose 
fostering wings so many immortal spirits shall be trained up in paths of duty, 
usefulness, and happiness; and in which you permit me to hope that my poor 
name will be kindly remembered, as Jong as the schools of Boston sball retain 
their name and their praise in the land ; and that I am well aware will be as long 
as Boston herself shall retain her place on the eurth’s surface ; for as long as there 
is a city council to appropriate a dollar, or a treasurer to puy it, I am sure it will 
be voted and paid for the support of the schools, Devoted for a pretty long life to 
the public service, in a variety of pursuits and occupations, laboring, I know | may 
say diligently, and I hope I may add, though sometimes with erring judgment, 
yet always with honest purpose, for the public good, at home and abruad, I frankly 
own, sir, that no public honor, compliment, or reward, which has ever fallen to 
my lot, has given me greater pleasure than the assuciation of my name with one 
of these noble public schools of Boston. 

They are indeed, sir, the just pride and boast of our ancient metropolis, and it 
is with great propriety that you select the 17th of September for the dedication of 
a new school-house. As the corporate existence of the city dates from that day, 
so nothing can contribute more to its continued prosperous growth—to its per- 
petuated life—than the organization of one of these admirable institutions. What 
offering to our beloved city, on this its two hundred and thirtieth birthday, can we 
present to her more appropriate, more weleome, more auspices of good, than the 
means of educating eight hundred of her daughters? Nor is it the birthday of 
our city alone. On this day, seventy-three years , the Constitution of the 
United States went forth to the people from the hand of the peerless chief, who, 
whether in war or in peace, commanded all their respect and united all their 
affection. The best, the only hope under Providence, that we may long enjoy, 
we and our children, the blessing which it secures to us as a united, happy, and 
prosperous people, is in the intelligence, virtue, and enlightened patriotism of 
which these free schools are the great living fountain. 

We are accused sometimes by our brethren in other parts of the country, and 
by our friends on the other side of the water, with being a little given to self- 
laudation. I don’t think that the worst fault of a community, though it may be 
carried too far for good taste. But it implies at least the possession of something, 
which we not only ourselves think worthy of praise, but which we have reason 
to believe is held in esteem by others. For I really do not think we habitually 
over-praise the common schocls of Boston. Not that they are perfect; nothing 
human is perfect. but I must think it as liberal, comprehensive and efficient a 
system, as the imperfection of human affairs admits. 1t aims to give to the entire 
population of both sexes a thorough education in al) the useful branches of know!]- 
edge. If there is a class in the community sc low that the system dves not go 
down to them, it is for causes which no system, established by municipal authority 
in a free country, can overcome. In all cities as large as Boston, there must be 
some hundreds of unhappy children, such as those to whom I alluded last Satur- 
day, (it makes one’s heart bleed to see them,) whose wretched parents prefer 
sending them into the streets to beg, to gather chips, to peddle lozenges and news- 
papers, rather than to send them to-school. But with reasonable cudperation on 
the part of the parents, the city does certainly, as I have said, provide the means 
by which a thorough education, in all the elementary branches of useful knowl- 

, may be attained by all her children. 

e cost at which this end is obtained, bears witness to the liberality of the 
city. I perceive by the Auditor’s report, that, for the last financial year, the ex- 
penditure on the schools, exclusive of school-houses, amounted to $373,668.61 ; 
for school-houses, $144,202.67, making a total of $517,371.28—$17,371 over a 
half a million of dollars for a single year. which I am inclined to think is, in pro- 

jon to our population, a larger expenditure for the purposes of education than 
made by any city or people on the face of the globe. 

The school-house, whose dedivation we are assembled to witness, is for the ac- 
commodation of a girl’s school; and th's circumstance seems to invite a few 
words on female education. z 
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MADAME HENRIETTA BREYMANN SCHRADER. 


The principles of Froebel, as understood and applied in the Kindergarten 
at 16 Steinmetz Strasse, Berlin. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Mapame Henrretra Breymann Scoriper, whose personal relations 
to Froebel as neice and pupil, gave her exceptionally good opportunities of 
knowing his peculiar views, as expounded in the family, and to young 
candidates and mothers at Keilhau and Dresden, and whose own experi- 
ence in Kindergarten work has been eminently successful, has under her 
personal superintendence an establishment in Berlin, which deserves 
special study. Of her peculiar fitness for the work, the Baroness Maren- 
holtz Bilow speaks as follows in her ‘‘ Reminiscences of Froebel,” pub- 
lished in 1874: 

Of the Kindergartners (Froebel’s early scholars) who participated in 
the Teachers’ Meeting in the Hall of the Liebenstein’s Baths, on the 27th 
of September, 1851, I was specially interested in seeing Henrietta Brey- 
mann, one of Froebel’s favorite pupils, who at that time bad charge of a 
Kindergarten founded by the Sattler family in Schweinfurth. I had 
become acquainted with her at the time of my first knowledge of Froebel, 
and was delighted by her amiability, her talents, and her zeal for the 
cause. More and more intimate as time went on, we often worked together, 
especially in Brussels, where I inVited her during my residence there to 
undertake the instruction in Froebel’s method for a six months’ course, 
arranged by the suggestion of a number of teachers, and at the same time 
to take part in a Kindergarten instituted there. 

Fraulein Breymann (now Frau Schrader in Berlin, wife of the railroad 
director) is one of those advocates of Froebel’s education who hold fast 
to the method, and strive to overcome that which generally in its practice 
is merely mechanical; and to keep up its true spirit. 

The institution founded by her and her sisters in Watzum, near Wolfen- 
buttel, was the first known to me which took up Froehel’s method for 
es of its programme, as a necessary branch of instruction for general 

‘emale culture, and carried it through successfully. Frau Schrader ed 
with me in considering the training of the female sex for its educational 
calling in Froebel’s method as the first condition of making it useful in 
the general reform of education. In this sense she works with her hus- 
band, who is a true follower and clear-sighted advocate of the cause, in 
our Universal. Educational Union, which is striving specially to secure the 
chief end of the reform by the complete application of the method. She 
is also one of the decided —— of the ever wider-spreading super- 
ficiality in the cultivation of Kindergartners, which is now thought to be 
& purely mechanical calling, with the time of learning the art reduced to 
a few months, while a year is scarcely long enough for the majority of 
the somewhat uncultivated young girls who study it. 

With these opportunities of knowing her uncle’s views, and of seeing 
his own work with children, mothers, and kindergartners, tested also by 
her own successful experience, we naturally turn to the establishment 
which she has organized and conducts in Berlin, for as near an approach 
to Froebel’s own views and method, as we can now have. The interesting 
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account given by Mrs. Aldrich of her visit to this establishment, and the 
valuable contribution made by Miss Lyschinska, Superintendent of Method 
in Infant Schools under the School Board for London, in her volume on 
“the Educational Value and Chief Applications of the Kindergarten 
Principle,” the outcome of the author’s association with Madame Schrider, 
for years as pupil and friend, induced us to address a note for further 
information, to which we received the following reply; 


LETTER TO EDITOR OF AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Dear §1n:—In response to your inquiry I take great pleasure in send- 
ing you a few lines about our establishment, No. 16 Steinmetz Strasse, 
and explaining to you the principles upon which I have founded and now 
direct it. Thisis noeasy task. First of all, my health is not strong; then, 
Iam s¢ much taken up by practical life that it is but seldom I can find the 
time and quiet necessary for wriling; and last, it is, I think, very difficult 
to put the practice of child culture clearly and concisely into written 
words. These are but cold interpreters of the warm, living experiences of 
daily practice; they cannot lay hold of what are often the most important 
points in the life of children. This essence of things, in its volatility, 
variety, and outward irregularity of form, cannot be analyzed and clearly 
expressed, It is only by living with children that we can be made to 
understand it, and you would learn more by en hour's visit to our Kinder- 
garten than by long written explanations, which, in regard to practice, 
are what a dricd and preserved flower is to a fresh and blooming one. 

’ Kindergartens are generally conducted on too rigid principles of math- 
ematical regularity, People seem to believe that when there is a law, 
there must also be inflexible regularity, not understanding that law and 
method can be found in irregularity of appearance, and also that the 
children’s life cannot bear this regularity, in the measure now given, as 
it makes too great a pressure upon their intellectual powers, changing 
thus the purpose of the Kindergartens, and making of them schools for 
little children. 

Froebel’s intention, on the contrary, was just to work against such a 
precocious and one-sided intellectual development. He desired to give a 
good moral direction to the natural inclinations of children, to afford 
them opportunities of developing their feelings in union with intellectual 
culture and dévelopment, but so that the latter should not become the 
starting point in early education. 

He thought that the daily cares and business of the mother and the 
conditions of the child's own life were the best materials for education, 
by putting the child ina loving and active relation to the surrounding 
world, fastening him to it, producing love in him by giving him oppor- 
tunity of loving, developing the principle of action through the exertion 
itself, thus making the child gather a treasury of intuitions and experi- 
ences which are the only sensible basis for the later development of thought. 

In. this way the whole of the mother’s activity, of which the child isa 
partaker, and so far as itis kept in unison with the care and love due to 
others, becomes the central point out of which the child is guided to the 
culture and knowledge of nature and of the ~uter world, and adding to 
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it the occupations provided by Froebel, he is also initiated into the begin- 
nings of industry and art. 

Froebel’s intention, when he provided mothers with work and occupa- 
tions for their litle children, was not only to prove the necessity of such 
occupations in the family, but also to transplant through his Kindergarten, 
into public education, a corner of family life, putting thus in practice 
Pestalozzi’s demands, expressed as follows: 

* Whensoever the care and forethought of parents fail to the child, be 
it in regard to his material. intellectual, or moral welfare, this want must 
be attended to in order that he may attain to his dignity as a human being. 
When this is not done, you may open schools to him, provide him with 


as much food and clothing as = like; still the poor forlorn creature is 
not educated, for the basis for his development as a human being will be 


me oe wanting. 

**It must be seen that such cases often present themselves, and the neces- 
sary provisions must be made to supply through art the deficiency of nature. 
When I speak of the care and forethought, of parents, of course I mean 
those parents whose superiority gives them a true insight into the neces- 
sary condition of the children’s life, those who know how to make cir- 
cumstances submit to the child and act as stimulants to his natural wants 
of love and activity, who derive from all the conditions of the outer 
world materials for the child’s development, who never let any opportunity 
escape which may be of use and profit to him.” 

These words were written by Pestalozzi in 1809. He wrote also: 

“ Domestic life in itself, the relation between mother and child in their 
material sense, are neither moral nor fmmoral, but they offer the materials 
for the culture of morals. 

**Man is free either to lay hold of these moral means or to disregard 
them, but when man does not soar above his animal capabilities, there are, 
in my opinion, neither father nor mother, nor. son nor daughter. ay 
enjoy the conditions of domestic life in a mere anim1l way, not in accord- 
ance with the human dignity, and sage’ wma the human being, the 
man, cannot in such conditions develop himself. Neither the work of 
hands, nor the profession, nor the situation, can in themselves cultivate 
the moral feeling; when these are morally used, then, and then only, they 
cultivate morals. 

“There is in man an inner force; a dignity quite independent of the 
above circumstances, as well as of all the physical conditions of domestic 
life, and it is this dignity that gives the moral stamp to the family life. 
Such as is the man, such is his home.” 

The real value of Frocbel’s Kindergarten lies just in this transferrence of 
the family atmosphere into the public education, in the methodical 
training of feeling and inclinations, affording to the child material and 
opportunity to develop his productive force, not only for his own benefit, 
but for the good of others; while the school occupies itself principally 
with the methodical development of thought. 

It is, however, necessary that the Kindergarten should receive a fuller 
development and a continuation in a garden for the young, and in an art 
and work establishment where the children may continue their garden 
occupations, as well as the elements of art and industry; such an estab- 
lishment as Froebel had in view when he founded Blankenburg; for it is 
Obvious that many families want a help towards the development of ‘will 
and feeling, not only in the first years of childhood, but during all the 
time given to education. 
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Considering Kindergartens under this point of view, we are necessarily 
led to infer that we must take quite a different direction in the training 
of Kindergartens than the one now in favor. They must be taught domcs- 
tic duties and acquirements, their minds being made aware of the fact 
that in those occupations are found the best. materials for the education 
of children. It is important to develop in them real motherly ways, such 
as the Germans express by the word ‘‘ Mutterlichkeit”; ways which no 
abstract reasonings of the mind can give, but which are the product of a 
deep insight into the child’s nature, wants, and necessities, 

This insight, which Froebel possessed to a very high degree, is wanting 
ih a great many of his followers, I believe for the two following reasons: 
first, the too intellectual bias given to education, then the too narrow 
» circle in which Froebel’s followers move themselves, They go on study- 
ing Froebél in order to understand Froebel without taking into account 
that Froebel’s ideas are not the miraculous product of ‘a single individual 
mind, but the result of the accumulated work and experience of centuries 
Froebel himself is but a link in a long chain of progression, and to com 
prehend him fully it is necessary to walk in his steps, to study what may 
be called the groundwork of his ideas, nature as well as pedagogues and 
poets; we must enter deeply into the ideas of such men as Comenius, 
Rousseau, and above.all, of Pestalozzi; we must read the great poets who 
have given us an insight of human rature, study the outer works of crea- 
tion to understand the relation in which we stand towards it,—and then 
return to Froebel himself, but freed from prejudice and no longer depend 
ent upon his ways and peculiarities, which are only a part of his too 
marked and strong individuality. 

By all this you will easily understand that the most difficult part of my 

task lies in the training of young Kindergartners, a task rendered doubly 
difficult by the fact that in Germany the situation of Kindergartner is 
undervalued and but ill requited. 
* Advanced as Germany is in all matters relating to instruction, remark- 
able as are many of our methods for the acquisition of knowledge and 
science, it has not yet fully recognized the importance of elementary edu- 
cation. The interest for instruction, the thirst for knowledge, are so 
great that they seem to draw a barrier across the still and quiet way which 
ought to lead us to insight into the ehild’s nature and necessities. 

But I am obliged, for to-day, to cut short and leave the end of what I have 
still to say about the upper classes of my establishment for another time. 

Pray remember me kindly to Mrs. Aldrich, in which Madam Hony joins, 
as well as in the expressions of regard with which I remain, 

Yours truly, HENRIETTA B. SCHRADER. 


Berutm, October 15, 1880. 


Joined to this letter you will find the translation of a brief French 
essay, written by Mad. Hony, under my direction. It contains the rrin- 
cipal ideas upon which my Kindergarten is conducted; and though not 
yet complete, it will, I think, give you an idea of the way in which I 
have tried to put into practice the Froebelian system. 
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Froebelian Institution at 16 Steinmete Strasse. 
ORGANIZATION. 


1 Koweroarren.—rm Taree Divisions. 

(1) Third Division, subdivided in two parts on account of number, age 
from 2} to 4. 

(2) Second Division, age from 4 to 5. 

(8) First Division, age from 5 to 6. 

' IL Intermediate Clase, age from 6 to 63. Preparation for the element- 
ary class, to which a course for stitching and manual work is joined. 

IIL Zlementary Class, age from 6} to 7}. The course of manual 
work is continued. 

IV. A class for young girls having left the Kindergarten to enter into 
the public primary schools, who come several times a week to be taught 
stitching and housework. 

VY. A course for the training of young Kindergartners of the first and 
second degree. With this establishment is intimately associated the 
Union for Household Hygiene (Verein far Hau sliche Gesundheit Pflege), 
which attends to the health department, as well in the establishment itself 
as in the families. 


- PLAN OF ROOMS. 


1. Ground floor, a few steps above the level of the ground: 

(1.) .A kitchen on the left, used for the children’s work and as a ward- 
robe; next to this a little room for the keeping of utensils, garden tools, 
etc. 
2.) Large room in front of the kitchen, with two windows, and with 
free access, for the intermediate class. 

(8.) Little work-room next to this, for the Kindergartners who help in 
the Kindergarten. 

(4.) Free independent room, on the sume side, for the first division. 

(5.) Room at the end of the passage, with a large window looking ona 
large and well-aired court, for the second division. 

(6.) Little room next to this, overlooking the same court, and used for 
one subdivision of the third division. 

(7.) Large play-room, entered through this little room, with three win- 
dows looking also on the court, and having a free and independent access 
by this same court-yard. 

(8.) Little room next to the play-room, serving for another subdivision 
of the third division. 

On the same floor, on the court-yard side, two rooms and one kitchen, 
used by the Union for household hygiene. 

2. First Floor, On the right lives a family entrusted with the glean- 
ing, making fires, etc., in the establishment, 

(9.) A room in this apartment is used forthe elementary class in the 
morning, and for the class of manual work in the afternoon. 

On the left lives a lady who has the charge of ‘the dép6t for ‘the 
“Union per Household Hygiene,” and who gives the stitching lessons. 

8. Oourt-yard and little garden. : 






























SALARIED OFFICIALS. 
eel sak Gem aemates a8 En, eepathienent, Friulein A. 


Principal of the Kindergarten, Friulein CLara Hrasexorn; 

Assistants in the Kindergarten, Friulein Rosa Hirsexorn and other 
young Kindergartners who are learning the practice; 

Teachers: In the intermediate class, Fraulein Marr Fucus; in the 
elementary class, Friulein von Bourse; stitching and manual work, 
Fraulein Stanpmverr; dépdt and class to learn mending of clothes, etc., 
Fraulein Eisner. 


A VISIT TO MADAME SCHRADER’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


On my arrival the ‘children are all gathered in room No. 2. They are 
singing a morning hymn, After a few kind affectionate words from the 


principal, they separate, and the work of the day begins. 
Third, or Youngest Division. 


Follow a part of these divisions to the play-room, where the children 
set about enjoying themselves as they please. Some join in a round 
_ game, others play quite alone. They have at their disposal very plain 
and simple toys, such as dolls, little chairs, tables, tea services, etc. A 
teacher overlooks them without taking an active part in their game, unless 
they desire it particularly.. 

From two to four years of age, play is the principal occupation of the 
child; it is for him the power of giving a form to his ideas by the help of 
surrounding objects, and at the same time the means of giving vent to 
the full play of his activity. Pestalozzi says: ‘‘that no force can be 
developed unless by the play of its own power of action.” We must then 
conclude that if we wish to see in the child the development of his most 
essential faculties, he is to be allowed the full play of his energies and 
faculties, and no restraint whatever to. be put on the first working of his 
individuality in his relation with the outer world. At this pertod of his 
development the result of his efforts is less interesting to the child than 
the activity itself; for this reason the influence of elders must here be 
principally indirect. 

As the child draws the materials for his ideas out of the things about 
him, we must try to surround him with such an atmosphere as may create 
in him good, sound, healthy ideas; to attain this end, we must give him 
room and space enough to permit him to enjoy himself fully and freely, 
toys and things appropriate to his physical strength, which he may easily 
handle and transform without breaking or destroying them. But above 
all, he must be surrounded with sympathy and love; he must feel that we 
are always ready to enter into his ideas, to be the partakers of his joy, 
taking at the same time due care that he should not feel any restraint nor 
any special direction forced upon him. This full liberty, of such an abso- 
lute necessity to the child, is also the best means offered to the educator 

~ of becoming acquainted with his true nature, as it shows itself through 
his tastes and inclinations freely manifested. 
The home is generally the best place for the education of the child, but 
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when the necessary conditions for his development are not to be found in 
the family, the Kindergartner must fill this void and create for the child 
what is wanting to him. 

I leave this room and enter one where the other children of the third 
division are assembled. They are gathered round the teacher; she is 
showing to them a picture out of Froebel’s book Mutter und Koselieder, 
the basket of flowers. She gives no explanations, her object not being to 
teach, but merely to create joyful impressions, The children look and 
make remarks, the teacher answers so as to encourage them, to draw them 
out, and awaken their attention more and more. The picture represents 
a garden, where a mother and a little girl are plucking flowers to take up 
to the father. They examine the picture, express their feclings about it, 
and when they have done it long enough, some pretty flowers are shown 
tothem. The teacher asks whether they would not like to take some 
home with them? But for this, they must have baskets; baskets ¢an be 
made out of the children’s own fingers. She makes them all join their 
hands in the form of a basket, making them, at the same time, sing 
“Little child, let us make baskets” (Mutter und Koselieder), When the 

.song is finished they receive little paper baskets, to carry home to their 
parents. 

The talk is at an end; the children seat themselves round the table; 
little wooden sticks are distributed among them, out of which they make 
different things—vases, baskets, etc. 

Froebel’s book, Mutter und Koselieder, is the starting point for all the 
occupations of this division. These occupations are already a kind of 
work, for the child is no longer left to the full play of his imagination, 
but he is limited by a given space and materials, and he must bring him- 
self to execute an idea which has not spontaneously come into his mind, 
but has been suggested by others. Work, as well as play, has activity 
for its basis; but if, with the latter, activity in itsclf is the principal end, 
with work, on the contrary, the result has its importance; therefore the 
child cannot be left entirely free, he must be guided so as to employ his 
forces in a useful way. Activity in itself is so charming for the child 
that he does not, at first, make a great difference between play and work; 
it is only when the latter presents too great difficulties and puts too great 
a restraint upon his liberty that it becomes irksome and painful to him. 

By proportioning the work to the child’s powers and strength, by awak- 
ening in him a desire of being useful, by taking care not to fatigue him, 
one may succeed in making him feel as much pleasure in work as in play. 

There are in the child, as in the man, two personalities: the individual, 
and the social being. Man lives not isolated, but moves in a society to 

which he owes his own share of profit and usefulness. Education must 
take this into account, and try to develop simultaneously in the child, the 
individual and the social being by giving a full play to the spontane- 
ous action of the child’s powers, but at the same time giving such a 
direction to their powers that they may be productive of general good. 
Play and work are both necessary, and it is to their united and combined 
action that the child owes sound and normal development, 
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Second Division. 

The children follow their teacher to the kitchen, where they are en- 
trusted with flower-pots, earth, plants, little rounds of paper, each of 
them carrying something. 

‘They return to the class-rcom, and gather round the table, where they 
place the things they have Lrought with them. A spoon in the hand; 
they, one after the other, half fill the. flower-pots with earth; they then 
put the plants in and cover them with earth. They then water the plants 
and set them before the window, when the weather is too cold to set 
them out in the open air, And thus the children are, from the beginning, 
placed directly in contact with nature; they are brought to understand 
the relation in which man and nature stand to each other, and the neces- 
sity of reciprocal action. ‘ In order that the flower may please our eyes 
and rejoice us with its perfume, we must, after having planted, water it; 
we must take every care of it, to give and to receive; everything goes on 
in this world by the law of reciprocation. 

Another day this same plant, the violet, furnishes the material for a new 
work. It is stitched on a piece of paper, marked, and afterwards drawn; 
it appears in different aspects, but it is always the violet that is presented - 
to the child, in order that all the experiments he is making may leave deep 
and lasting impressions upon his mind. Almost all the occupations of 
this division relate to work, and the reality is the starting point, thus, 
always preceding by gradual steps; passing from the image to the reality. 
First, the picture, then.the flower, and last the plant; the semblance of 
work, then the work itself. 

First Division. 

The same occupations are continued. The teacher tells:a little story, in 
which the violet plays the first part; the children listen with pleased atten- 
tion, and ask that it should again be told to them. ‘bhe tale finished, they 
aré shown a pretty picture by Ludwig Rickbe, representing a family, 
' enjoying the beauty of the spring. The mother has the child in her 

arms; she points out to him, over the wall, the green fields, the houses; 

she seems to say: ‘‘See, ny child, the world which is offering itself to 
. you.” ‘Then slates are distributed among them; they are allowed to draw 
whatever they please, but they endeavor, generally, to represent an episode 

of the story they have just heard. . 

The children learn, also, by heart, a little poem on the violet, and this 
poem, expressing only feelings and ideas created by the thing itself, no 
explanations are required. The child follows unconsciously the same 
path taken by the poet, he goes through the same impressions that have 
created his poem, which becomes for him as a revelation, the half-veiled 
expression of feelings to which he is himself as yet unable to give a form. 
Berlin, Oct. 15, 1880. 


[In the absence of further direct information, we must refer our readers 
to Mrs. Aldrich’s account of her visit to this institution, and to the extracts 
from Miss Lyscbiuska’s little volume on the Kindergarten Principle, for 
glimpses of the work done in other divisions of Madame Schrader’s estab- 
lishment.— Za. } 








VISITS TO KINDERGARTENS—BERLIN. 


’ 


A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN.* 

This institution consisted of two divisions of the Kindergarten 
proper, and of the Transition Ciass, altogether providing for children 
from three to six years of age. What struck me as especially worthy 
of notice was the unity of plun upon which the education during these 
three years was conducted. Each class represented a year of age. At 
three a child entered the lowest division. Here the work of the Kin- 
dergarten teacher was eminently that of a mother; yet with all the 
freedom of the nursery there was a thread of reason running through 
* the day’s proceedings. These were not desultory, but sustained by 
some central thought, which was generally taken from a conversational 
lesson over the picture-book, or else from the present circumstance, such 
as of some live pet which had to be cared for and fed. 

The first quarter of an hour was generally devoted to a chat; but as 
the children were many, and the family type was upheld, the teacher 
took the children, in relays of six or seven at a time, to look at one or 
two plates in Frébel’s “ Mother’s Book”; the rest were meanwhile 
building or stick-laying, or playing in the garden under the direction of 
an assistant. 

For example, a small number of children are seated round the knee 
of their motherly friend, who encourages them to talk freely on the 
experiences of the morning. Who brought Mary to the Kindergarten 
this morning? Who gave Annie that nice white pinafore? The recol- 
lection of the loved ones at home is stirred up, and every child con- 
tributes some little fact of its family history; each would like to tell 
that it has a dear mother, a father, a sister, or brother at home. This 
idea is seized and worked out by the motherly teacher. She inquires, 
relates, and finally promises to show them a picture of a family sitting 
together in the parlor. The picture of a home interior’ is shown. 
The heightened pieasure of the children may be read in their eager 
faces as they peer into the book and recognize the different members of 
the family in turn. After which the designs all round the central pic- 
ture are looked at, and the children notice how there are father and 
mother hares in the long grass, accompanied by their little ones; how 
there is a pigeon family, a deer family, etc. The children return again 
to the central picture of the human family group, and finally, the dis- 
position having been created, the finger game is introduced : “ Let us 
look at our fingers; are they not like a little family too? See how hap- 
pily they live together; they always help one another. Shall we learn a 
little song about the family of fingers to-day?” “Yes,” the children 
wish to do so; and, imitating the action, they repeat the following 


words :— 
“This is our mother, dear and good, 


This is our father of merry mood, 


*16 Steinmetz-strasse, Berlin. This Kindergarten, when visited by Mrs. Aldrich, 
had expanded so as to embrace boys and girls somewhat older than six. 
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This our big brother so strong and tall, 
This our dear sister beloved of all, 

This is the baby still tender and small ; 
And this the whole family we call. 

See, when together, how happy they be! 
Loving and working, they ever agree.” 

As the building lesson comes round, the same idea of the family is 
carried, out, and the children build a “ parlor” or a “house” in which 
the happy family is to dwell. Then the “oven” is built, and sticks are 
required to light it, in order that the members of- the household may 
enjoy the family meal. On another occasion the visit of a dog to tlie 
Kindergarten is the center of interest for many days, and every occu- 
pation is in turn brought into connection with it. A trough is built 
for the dog to drink out of, a kennel is laid in the stick-laying lesson, 
and soon. In every instance there is some cenfer of liring in/erest around 
which the little life of these children is made to revolve, and it is drawn 
from the occurrences of every day. Thus the aim in this division is to 
awaken interest in the nearest surroundings, and at the same time to 
enlist the active powers of children in the same direction as their im- 
— Wheat Grown in their own Garden. 

Let us trace how this method of introducing the children to life 
around them was continued with those from four to six years of age. 
These were occupied once or twice a week in gardening a plot of ground 
belonging to them. Here many of the plants which were to furnish 
subject-matter for their observation were sown, and carefully tended 
throughout the spring and summer. They also became practically ac- 
quainted with a few industrial processes, such as they could take part 
in. For instance, when “wheat” was being especially considered, the 
children enjoyed the fun of actually reaping the wheat they had helped 
to sow in spring, in the plot of ground common to all. They bound it 
in sheaves, and carried it in triumph into their schoul-room, where each 
child received a stalk or two with the full ear; and whilst sitting qui- 
etly round the table they held the stalks upright and close together, 
until the children could very nearly picture to themselves a corn-field 
which had taken root in-doors. The Kindergirtnerin* then led them 
by a series of self-made experiences to an appreciation of such facts as— 

1. The height of the stalk. (This was very simply and well brought 
out by a story being told of how the Kindergiirtnerin had played at 
hide-and-seek with a little boy in a corn-field during the summer hol- 
idays.) 

2. The hollowness of the stalk. (The children learned this by blow- 
ing soap bubbles through the straw.) 

8. The presence of knots in the stalk. (This experience was like- 
wise gained while blowing soap bubbles; some children having been 





*I keep the original word in the text. “Infant teacher” is but a cold translation 
of what is meant. 
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allowed to break the straws in the spaces between the knots, they found 
they could not use them.) 

4. The ear of corn hangs its head. Why? (This led to an examin- 
ation of an empty and a full ear.) 

5. The ear is a great house in which there are many rooms. 

6. In each room there lives a single little grain. 

7. Of what use is the grain? (They had sown it in the spring, they 
were now about to learn its use experimentally.) 

Another day the corn was threshed in the garden, the children using 
a small flail in turn. The grain was gathered and separated from the 
chaff by some others. Part of the grain was reserved for seed, and a 
small quantity was ground by the children between stones. 

Another day, flour was taken and pancakes were baked. ‘The chil- 
dren, under the direction of an older person, had each something to do 
in the process, the older ones learning to beat the eggs and to stir the 
flour, whilst the younger ones ran on little errands. At last, the great 
moment having arrived, the company sat down to enjoy the feast, 
Meanwhile, the leading idea was carried through the various occupa- 
tions somewhat in the following manner :— 

The elder children were “ pricking ” on paper the ear of corn or the 
mill which ground the corn; the younger children only outlined the 
millstones. Again, a scythe was sewn in colored silk or wool. When 
stick and ring laying was the order of the day, then the cart which 
carried the sacks of corn was represented, ete. The appropriate games 
were the “ Farmer,” the “ Miller,” the “ Mill,” etc. 

Finally a story, or simple piece of poetry, summing up the children’s 
experiences, was spoken or sung to the Kindergiirtnerin’s accompani- 
ment on the piano. A picture representing the subject from an artistic 
point of view (the “ Sower,” by L. Richter) was shown, and enjoyed as a 
résumé of the children’s experiences during the past week or two. 
There was nothing in either the story or the poem which was foreign 
to their experience. 

LESSON ON THE COMMON IVY. 

The connection the object has with the lives of children and of hu- 
man beings; these impressions are to be conveyed to the children by 
the course of events. 

When the trees stand stripped of their green dress, when the earth 
is wrapped in a white mantle of snow, when no flower is to be seen in 
the garden, then it is that the kind ivy delights us with the freshness 
of its green. It cannot bear to leave the old wall so ugly and gray; it 
throws its long arms round the crumbling stones, and clothes them in 
a garment of living green. Even in-doors we like to see our ivy plant; 
it does not ask for a place where it can be seen in the light of the sun; 
it is pleased with a shady corner, where it will cling to our pictures and 
encircle dear familiar faces with a framework of green leaves; all it 
asks for is air, moderate daylight, and cleanliness. It gives its very 





























best to the poorest amongst us; it will flourish in and adorn a garret 
just as readily as a window in Mayfair. Would that the children of 
the poor learned through us to open their eyes to see the inexhaustible 
‘ beauties which Nature spreads out before all her children, that they 
might learn to lay hold on such pleasures as are simple yet enduring. 
The Course pursued with Children. 

I. A’walk to the Botanical Gardens, which happened to be in the 
neighborhood. ‘The children are told to look for and to store any 
evergreens they find during their walk. With the permission of the 
gardener some box, fir twigs, ivy, moss, etc., are gathered, and are put 
into little baskets the children take for the purpose. 

Il. The children decorate their respective classrooms. Plates are 
filled with water and the moss, etc., is placed on them. The pictures, 
walls, etc., are decorated. (This is once done in the upper and twice in 
the lower division.) 

TIL. A neglected pot of ivy was observed and bought. The children 
observe its state and remove the cobwebs, sponge the leaves, renew the 
earth. A place is chosen for it in the room. (Conditions of health for 
the plant are thus discussed. Its appearance.) 

IV. A story was told. Subjects:—1l, The apple-tree that had an ivy 
dress on in winter. 2. The neglected pot of ivy at the gardener’s. 
This leads up to the piece of poetry spoken by the Kindergirtnerin, 
and gradually remembered and recited by the children in both divi- 
sions :— 


When the wind sounds dreary, Long ago the summer 
When the dead leaves fall ; Left us all alone ; 

Then the ivy ’s never weary Nothing fresh to look at 
Creeping up the wail. Save the cold gray stone. 
Shaking oif the snow-flakes, Living leaves of ivy 

Laughing as they fall ; Clinging to the wall, 

“You may bury dead leaves!” Gladden with their green dress, 
Say those upon the wall. People big and small, 


V. Occupations in connection with the above :— 

Building : a wall with ivy and moss. 

Sand-work : a garden, evergreens planted. 

Paper-folding : a basket to hold evergreens and moss. 

Pricking: the ivy leaf. 

Sewing: ditto (natural coloring). 

Drawing: model of the ivy leaf. 

Modeling: the ivy leaf. 

In these diversified occupations the constructive activity of the class, 
end of every member of a class, finds scope. 
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PREPARATION OF LESSONS. 
Bach object, before being treated with children, was studied by the 
_ _Kindergiirtnerin and her assistants, and for this purpose a meeting was 
arranged once a week for the consideration and preparation of the 
objects and their accessories. The following scheme was followed in 
gathering information upon a plant :— 

A. External Structure. 

1. Size, 2. Covering, 3. Chief parts. 4. Subdivisions of parts and 
their relative position. 

B. Internal Structure and Development. 

1. Structure of the seed. 2. Its composition. 3. Station. 4. Time 
of germination. 5. Process of germination (cells, structure and con- 
tents; cellular tissue; vascular tissue ; circulation of juices; nutrition; 
root absorption; functions of leaves ; extraordinary vessels and fluids), 
6. Duration of growth, from the germ to the complete plant. 7. Prop- 
agation. 8. Age of plant. 

C. Geographical Distribution. 
D. Historical. 
E. Cultivation. 
1, General. 2. Diseases to which the plant is subject. 
F. Its Place in Domestic Economy. 
G. Classification. 
(Natural orders.) 
In case of an animal the information was gathered under the follow- 


ing heads :— 
A. Description. 
1. Size. 2. Covering. 3. Color. 4. Description of parts: head; 
body ; limbs. 
B. Apparatus of Animal Life. 
1, Movement (anatomy, general view; muscular system, general). 
2. Sensation (nervous system, general ; organs of sense ; expression). 
C. Apparatus of Organic Life. 
1. Digestive system (habitat; food). 2. Circulation. 3. Respi- 


ration. 
D. Reproduction. 


1. Care of the young. 2. Support of the young. 3. Metamorpho- 
sis (insects). 

E. Miscellaneous. 

1. Geographical distribution. 2. Age attained. 38. Relations in 
which the animal stands to individuals of the same species ; individuals 
of other species, or to other orders or classes; to plants; to man. 4. 
Means of defense against attack. 

F. Historical. 
G. Domestication, or Acclimatization. 
H. Classification. 

L. Individual 2. Species. 3. Family. 4 Order. SCs 6. 

Sub-kingdom. 
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In order to obtain a complete general knowledge of the object to be 
treated, each teacher gathered information on one or two points more 
especially, after which the teachers met together for the interchange of 
such information. Prof. Moseley [English Inspector of Schools] points 
out the danger of incomplete knowledge on the part of the teacher. 

“ Had the teacher known more of the sabject-matter of his lesson, it 
has been my constant observation that he would have been able to 
select from it things better adapted to the instruction of children and 
to place them in a simpler point of view. That he may be able to pre- 
sent his subject to the minds of the children in its most elementary 
forms, he must himself have gone to the root of it; that he may ex- 
haust it of all that it is capable of yielding for the child’s instruction, 
he must have compassed the whole of it. The cardinal defect of the 
oral lesson in elementary schools is an inadequate knowledge on the 
part of the teacher of that which he is teaching. If his knowledge of 
it had covered a larger surface, he ‘would have selected. matter better 


_ adapted to the instruction of the children. If he had comprehended 


it more fully, he would have made it plainer to them. If he had been 
more familiar with it, he would have spoken more to the point. I will 
endeavor to illustrate this by anexample. A teacher proposing to give 
an oral lesson on-coal, for instance, holds a piece of it up before his 
class, and, having secured their attention, he probably asks them to 
which kingdom it belongs—animal, vegetable, or mineral—a question 
in no case of much importance, and to be answered, in the case of coal, 
doubtfully. Having, however, extracted that answer which he intended 
to get from the children, he induces them, by many ingenious devices, 
much circymlocution, and an extravagant expenditure of the time of 
the school, to say that it is a solid, that it is heavy, that it,is opaque, 
that it is black, that it is friable, and that it is combustible. In such a 
lesson the teacher affords evidence of no other knowledge of the par- 
ticular thing which is the subject of it than the children mig}t be sup- 
posed to possess before the lesson began. He gives it easily bétause the 
form is the same for every lesson ; the blanks having only to be differently 
filled up every time'it is repeated. All that it is adapted for is to teach 
them the meanings of some unusval words, words useless to them be- 
cause they apply to abstract ideas, and which, as the type of all such les- 
sons is the same, he has probably often taught them before. He has 
shown some knowledge of words, but none of things. Of the particular 
thing called coal, as distinguished from any other thing, he knows noth- 
ing more than the child, but only of certain properties common to it 
and almost everything else, and of certain words, useless to poor chil- 
dren, which describe these qualities. ..... This tendency, from igno- 
rance of things, to teach words only, runs in a notable manner through 
almost all the lessons on physical science which I have listened to.” 
We shall be glad to enrich our pages with further extracts from this 
excellent treatise. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE. following paper is by Mrs. A. Aldrich, the first Directress of the 
kindérgarten in Florence, Mass., which was founded by Mr. Hill, who 
erected a beautiful building for the purpose in lovely grounds, and 
invited all the citizens of the place, rich and poor, to send their chil- 
dren, promising to pay all expenses.which their voluntary contributions 
could not meet.. The Institute now [1880] consists of four classes, 
with suitable teachers, all under the able and genial direction of Miss 
Carrie T. Haven. The Florence kindergarten has acquired a peculiar 
reputation from the fact that its founder made it a point that there 
should be no direct religious teaching, which grew out of hig disgust at 
the narrow ecclesiasticism which cannot see that little children should 
not be indoctrinated in dogmas. The extreme to which he carries his 
sentiments upon this point would be disastrous in its effects if he could 
find no one who knew how to excite the religious sentiment in children 
without formulas that involve dogmatism. Under the charge of Mrs. 
Aldrich there was no lack of religious culture of a vital nature, and 
when these children are old enough to hear the common religious ex- 
pressions, they will have a deep meaning to them. Her mantle has 
fallen upon one who is also doing a good work. 

Mrs. Aldrich has passed a year in Germany and sends an interesting 
account of her observations. She enjoyed much intercourse with the 
noble Baroness Mareuholtz, who has done so much for the diffusion of 
kindergartens in Europe.— Editor. 

MRS. SCHRADER’S KINDERGARTEN IN BERLIN. 


When visiting the Berlin kindergartens I found one which was doing 
an independent work, embodying the vital points of the kindergarten 
system in a little different way from the ordinary one, but with such 
remarkable results that I felt it deserved close study. It will be inter- 
esting to know that the directress of it is a relative of Friedrich Froébel, 
known in the history of the institution at Keilhau as Henrietta Brey- 
mann. In her own account of how she came to take up the work, she 
says : 

“Friedrich Frébel’s mother,” Mrs. Schrader writes, “ was my grand- 
father’s sister. My grandfather, on the mother’s side, was Consistorial 
Rath and Superintendent at Nette, near Hildesheim. His.name was 
Hoffman. My mother married the clergyman of the place, Breymann. 
Frobel often visited my grandfather, and after his death he used to come 

30 
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to see us from time totime. Hesaw me first when I was quite a child, but 
I made his acquaintance at Keilhau, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
having been invited to spend the summer there. I had not then the 
least intention of becoming his pupil; it was only a family visit to my 
relatives. But his conversations made such a deep impression upon me, 
that I asked permission of my parents to study under him. I was 
allowed to attend a course of lectures given by him at Dresden, and 
afterwards to follow him to Liebenstein, where he founded an. educa- 
tional establishment to prepare young women for his mission. I was 
deeply impressed by all he said and by his general principles, but from 
the first the way in which the kindergarten idea was put in practice 
did not satisfy my ideal. I could not say why, but I felt quite unwill- 
ing to take the direction of one, and returned home. The views of 
Frobel were a revelation to me—a light shining in darkness. They ap- 
peared to me far in advance of the manners and doings of the kinder- 
gartners who were at work. I required many years and much experience 
of life and home to understand why I did not like the kindergartens.” 
Tu conversation, Mrs. Schrader told me that from childhood her chief 
amusement when left to play freely was schooldreping. Her father, the 
clergyman Breymann, who thought it was a far nobler life to have some 
definite object in it, and was quite above the common German prejudice, 
that if a woman did anything for money she immediately degraded her- 
self, proposed to her and to an older sister and brother to open a school 
in their native place. They found suitable accommodations and opened 
a school, which continued for many years, was enlarged, and became a 
prominent institution. They were happy in it for many years, working 
out their own ideas of education, when Henrietta married to a govern- 
ment official who had profound sympathy for everything that interested 
his wife, and promoted any plans she might form. Her sister died, the 
school was discontinued, and the change from her former pursuits to 
that of a woman of society, which was inevitable, as she was obliged, 
of course, to preside at her husband's dinners and receptions, and to pay 
visits in return, was very irksome to her, until she thought to herself, 
why not use the opportunity te spread her interest and her views in 
regard to kindergartens, in*this society which she was constantly meet- 
ing. She found a cordial response to what she no doubt did in a genial 
manner, for she did not make direct appeals for assistance. It was 
her taste and way to interest minds intelligently in the principles and 
leave the results to follow in due time. 

In 1872 Mrs. Schrader went to Berlin to live. This was two years 
after the Baroness Marenholtz had left it for Dresden. While in Berlin, 
Mad. M. had founded the Frébel society, but soon retired from it, 
because of a difference among the members as to the policy to be 
pursued. Mad. Meyer was also a member at that time, and left subse- 
quently, for similar reasons. Mrs. Schrader accepted dn invitation to 
join, but finding very soon that the leaders were more schoolmasters 
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than kindergartners, she, too, retired. “After this,” Mrs. Schrader 
writes, “I was one day asked to take interest in a kindergarten for the 
poor, founded by Madame Marenholtz and some of her friends, which 
was quite independent of the Frébel society, and at that time was 
without ‘a head, and had its support from a few people who did not like 
te abandon it. With these my husband and I formed a new associa- 
tion, in which Mrs. Bevtha Meyer and others became interested, because 
it was a work for the poor. Of the executive committee of this asso- 
ciation I became the president, and Mad. Meyer a member. 

“In the winter of 1874 I was asked to give to a small! audience some 
lectures on the ideas of Frébel, which met with warm sympathy from 
many ladies, who became my best friends and supporters in my work. 
With Mad. Meyer I soon after became quite intimate, and her ‘hus- 
band helped me a great deal in all matters of business connected with 
the kindergarten. Its support came in part from the subscriptions of 
the members of our association, in part from gifts and the help of 
people who had not any particular interest for the thing itself, but 
wished to please me and my husband. 

“The kindergartners whom I found at work could not execute my 
ideas, so I asked my friend and pupil, Fraulein Annette Scheffel, to 
take the direction of it in April, 1874. At the same time, we both be- 
gan to give private lessons, in order to train our own assistants. My 
work in this small circle of ladies of which I have spoken gives me 
great satisfaction, but I must say that outside of it I have encoun- 
tered many difficulties. The older Frébel society is widely spread, has 
money, an exterior organization, with a school director for president, 
which has converted kivdergartening into school-work, and trained 
kindergartners to become inferior and cheaper teachers. In our time, 
people are so fond of positive knowledge and of such methods as will 
employ the hands of children in making pretty little things for show. 
Besides, mothers like to have kindergartners take a great deal of work 
off their hands. Of course, those who like these ways did not like mine, 
as I can show very little in comparison, my opinion being that at the 
kindergarten age the work ought to be interior and preparatory. The 
kindergartners ought not to be trained to take the mothers’ places, but 
only to help them. I have all those against me, also, who, disliking 
the kindergartens such as they usually are, and not knowing my ideas, 
think mine is founded on the same principle—condemning thus, with- 
out inquiry, every work that bears the name of kindergarten. My 
work, therefore, proceeds slowly, but I believe, nevertheless, firmly and 
surely. 

“The Fribel society wanted the state to take more interest in the 
kindergarten, and addressed the Minister of Public Instruction on the 
subject. He replied that he could not give any effectual help until he 
knew.it was really useful, but that he would take steps ito ascertain 
this. Accordingly, he requested all masters of public schools to record 
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and forward their observations on the children that had come to them 
from kindergartens. These children, in general, were badly judged. The 
information thus acquired was often second-hand, being given by the 
head-master, while the under teachers alone had to do with these chil- 
dren, and because there was no mention made whether the children 
came from real, genuine kindergartens, or only from insignificant infant 
schools, of which we have a great number. Among the schools there 
were two into which I thought our children had gone, that gave very dif- 
ferent reports about them from any of the others. I knew the head- 
master of one of these schools. A year before, he had spoken to me of 
the children that had come to him from my kindergarten. He said 
some of them were the best children in the school, quite model pupils, 
and that others were remarkable for their moral conduct. Later, I saw 
his written report, which corroborated his personal statement to me. 
The report of the other school was bad. What does this prove ? 

“Tn my opinion, however, schools cannot be taken as the test by 
which to judge of the kindergarten. Some of these schools are very 
bad. Children going out of good kindergartens cannot endure them. 
Besides, it is not the only aim of the kindergarten to prepare children 
for public schools. To have a just idea of the results obtained, moth- 
ers and families should be asked to add their information.” 


The Kindergarten. 

I will now endeavor to describe Mrs. Schrader’s kindergarten. For 
a few years it increased ‘very little, for Mrs. Schrader, having very 
decided ideas of her own as to what a kindergarten should be, was un- 
willing to increase the number of children until she had trained assist- 
ants who could do what she believed to be child-culture. Three or four 
years ago, afier having hitherto been in uncomfortable quarters, the 
kindergarten was moved into an excellent room in Steinmitz street, 
with Mrs. Schrader’s friend, Annette Scheffel, installed over it as direct- 
ress. Eight rooms are occupied by the different departments. Added 
to these are bath-room, dispensary and store-room. A close intimacy 
is kept up with the mothers, whose needs and wants are fully and 
judiciously supplied. The most important supply furnished is pure 
milk, for the infants of the poorer class are ordinarily fed on beer, and 
the death rate is large. So great a change has been produced by this 
alteration of their diet, that the families whose children attend the 
kindergarten seemed quite renewed physically as well as morally. At 
these rooms, bath-tubs of all sizes are kept, to be loaned to the mothers 
whenever wanted. This kindergarten may be said to be a combination 
of what are called, with us, Mrs. Shaw’s day nurseries, and the kinder- 
gartens which these nurseries often contain under the same roof, with 
separate matrons. In Mrs. Schrader’s kindergarten, an efficient and 
motherly matron is always in attendance, night and day, as she lives 
in furnished apartments, ready to give out supplies whenever needed. 
Cod-liver oil, wine and extract of beef are prominent articles. I also 
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saw rolls of flannel, and linen bandages, and second-hand garments of 
every description. These are brought to the rooms, and mothers and 
the elder girls in the families are taught to repair and make them over 
to the best advantage. This is a very interesting part of the work. 
Children, and even grown people, feel a greater interest in preparing 
articles they want than in learning to mend and make with only the 
learning as an object. 

In the first room I entered were ten or twelve babies, under three 

old, drawing their dolls in little baby carriages, and one dressing 
his doll for the day. Balls, ninepins, reins and implements for work 
abounded. A quiet young girl, who seemed to be in full sympathy 
with them, was in charge. ‘Twice during the morning these little 
things were allowed a pleasure they enjoyed greatly—going into the 
next room where children a little older than themselves were playing 
their games. On that day the game was washing, ironing and man- 
gling their dolls’ clothes, and putting into wardrobes or bureaus, which 
they constructed with sticks, blocks and whatever other material they 
needed and asked for. The older children had cat out many paper 
garments for these children’s dolls. One little dot of a girl was fold- 
ing pocket, handkerchiefs and towels, and when she had done this she 
picked up some three-inch sticks and then, as if talking to herself, and 
wholly unconscious of anything else, said, “ Now little sticks, you must 
be my wardrobe;” at the same time her busy fingers made the ward- 
robe, and the handkerchiefs were placed in it with great care. An- 
other tiny little thing had done her washing very nicely, giving special 
attention to the rinsing; she was now ready to hang them up, and 
called for sticks, which she laid on the table to make her drying frame; 
when fully dry, according to her baby judgment, she told the sticks 
they must now be a bureau, and into a bureau they were soon trans- 
formed, which received the clothes when they were properly ironed and 
folded. Before the children are given their work they are told to give 
their attention, for not more than a minute, to something the kinder- 
gartner has to show, and this one moment is the base of their study for 
the day. If asked to give their attention too long there would bea 
failure, for a very young child cannot keep its attention on one thing 
_ Tong at a time without-a strain. 

The third gift was on the table in the next room (the divided cube). 
As it was the Emperor’s birthday, some one child had built an arch 
through which he was to pass. All the rest of the children caught the 
idea and made arches for the procession—various arches and monu- 
ments in his honor. Finally a flag was thought of, and all wanted 
flags. These flags had been manufactured by the older children on 
some state occasion and were now lent, so that the jubilee was com- 
plete, and it would, perhaps, have suited the emperor far better than 
the celebration gotten up a few days later in his honor, for this was 
perfectly spontaneous, and given with a heartiness that went to my 
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héart. In another room, children were weaving, but the difference be- 
tween this and other kindergartens consisted in some of the mats being 
real mats, woven from listing, which were to be curried home for use, 
and each one felt gonscious that he was one of a little community that 
had something to do of which each could perform a part. The quiet 
simplicity and dignity of the children, as they worked, was past belief 
if it had not been seen. 

The next room was the play-room, where some impromptu play was 
going on—the dramatizing of something that had really happened, 
their imaginations filling up any lack of incidents. This was a true 
picture of Frébel’s own doings. He seized upon the rugged mount- 
ain at Keilhau as soon as he and his pupils got there, to mould it to his 
purposes—digging out rocks and making a path up to a pretty opening 
that was to serve as a resort, for they scarcely had anything to live in 
there at first that could be called a house. Mrs. Schrader had caught 
his spirit truly. : 

Our next visit was to the music-room where the elder children re- 
paired every day to have a real concert. Four drums and the same 
number of tambourines, cymbals and castanets were used by the chil- 
dren to accompany the piano. The time was not perfect, but almost 
incredible for suth wee children, and they were very happy and self- 
possessed. Strongly accented tunes were played, and those who fully 
understand how children revel in such music, can pefhaps faintly imagine 
how these rhythmical waves filled the little hearts with delight. This, 
like all the other occupations, was of short duration—about fifteen min- 
utes perhaps—as long as each one could do his part without weariness. 

As we crossed the hall we saw a little boy and girl washing dolls’ 
clothes. The little boy was washing in a tiny tub on a bench just be- 
fore him. There stood a set kettle low enough for his use, scoured as 
bright as copper can be; this work is all done by the children, each 
child leaving it as clean and bright as it is found. A line hung within 
reach upon which was a row of fairy stockings, drawers, skirts, dresses, 
aprons, etc., fastened with tiny clothes’ pins. These clothes were air- 
ing after having been ironed, and I never saw nicer work done. The 
little flat-irons were just the right size. Indeed, it was a perfect laun- 
dry, and I now saw the charm of it. The dear dolls were waiting to 
be dressed, and when that was done. the night. gowns were to be washed. 
Here was a motive for work quite at the child’s level. It brought purse 
delight because it had an immediate object which a dreary practice in 
laundry work would not have had. 

‘This year there are ten children who have been through the kinder- 
garten, and now form an advanced class. This will sound like a para- 
dox to those who know that in Germany all children are required to go 
to school at six years of age, and the kindergarten has not been ac- 
cepted as a part of public instruction. The influence of this particular 
kindergarten has been such, and so marked upon the children and their 
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families, that the law is not strictly enforced in this instance, though it 
was so in the early part of its existence. Indeed, this is the first year 
any have been allowed to remain any length of time after it is known 

-or suspected that they are six or more. It is the complaint of all the 
kindergartners I meet here that the children are not allowed to remain 
long enough. The children of this advanced kindergarten, having had 
all their faculties so naturally cultivated, can tell little incidents in very 
pretty and concise language; they are then asked to write down what 
they have said, which they readily do, and then it is examined as to its 
value; anything that is wrong is made right, and then the children read 
it and spell the words. It can easily be seen how much ground this can 
be made to cover legitimately without an arbitrary direction. 

The pots in which the children cultivate plants have a tiny picture 
or arrangement of bright eolors pasted on according to the taste of the 
child, who thus knows it for his own, having done it himself. The 
hooks for the coats and hats are marked in a similar way on frames 
they make themselves. Parents of the better classes sometimes come 
and ask to have their children admitted, and plead that they shall be 
put in aclaes of the better grade. The parents are told there is no 
difference, that all are good and clean, and aye asked to go through the 
rooms and see for themselves if there is any one place they would 
choose over another. Without an exception no choice is made. The 
decided liberality of Mrs. Schrader’s views is apparent in this. She 
does not think it best to have many children in one class, because she 
wishes to have everything as nearly like family life as possible. The 
directress, Miss Scheffel, is a lady of the cultivated: class. She takes 
no class herzelf, and is thus free to listen and to watch for the needs 
and opportunities of the children. This kindergarten has been work- 
ing quietly because Mrs. Schrader knew she could not accomplish much 
without the right helpers. Her first object is to train thoroughly such 
persons as would make sure the quality of the work for many years. 
The kindergartners of her own trdining are women who are not.so set 
in school ideas that they are unable to accept the new education freely. 
The whole atmosphere is growth, the principal aim to secure spon- 
taneous ideas. Mrs. Schrader confines herself less to the kindergarten 
material proper than any kindergartner that I have known, but she 
knows how to take hold of other things in the Froébelian spirit. If a 
box is wanted, boxes are the occupation of the day. The folding, cut- 
ing, pasting and ornamenting of the cevers are done by the children, 
and they are not only for themselves but for the younger ones who are 
not able to do it. Whether it is beads, seeds, bits of wool, or a few 
pine needles that are picked up when walking, there is always an oppor- 
tunity to preserve them From the beginning Mrs. Schrader has 
desired to have a work-school connected with her kindergarten, and 
last year it was established. Fancy work of various kinds, plain knit- 
ting, wood carving, basket-making, willow mat weaving, etc., I saw pur 
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sued here. The school is open two hours in the afternoon. Here, as 
throughout the whole establishment, the natural needs are first attended 
to. An advanced school has also*been opened,,based on natural princi- 
ples, finding science and art and their uses in the needs of the moment. 
The varied world of enjoyment arising out of this movement fills the 
life here with a continual charw that is at first surprising, but when 
one sees it with heart as well as eyes, the wonder is that any kinder- 
garten should be kept on any other basis. I have not mentioned that 
the children are invited to come back in the afternoons if they wish to 
do so, to carry on any work in which they may be interested. The 
children, who have left the kindergartens and gone into other schools, 
are also invited, and they come regularly on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. They go into the work rooms, or play with the young !adies 
who are being trained for kindergartners, who preside over these meet- 
ings without any superintendence by Miss Scheffel. This is the mode 
in which these young ladies become acquainted with the children. 

The tables in Mrs. Schrader’s kindergarten are not lined. She 
thinks the lines draw the attention from the true artistic work, which 
needs training of the eyes, according to the opinion of the most suc- 
cessful German teacher of drawing, Peter Schmidt. Theresultin Mrs. 
Schrader’s kindergarten is very fine. 





To this account of Mrs. Aldrich we add a few extracts from a very 
attractive and instructive volume by Miss Lyschinska, entitled *“ THE 
KINDERGARTEN PriINcIPLE—its Educational Value and Chief Applica- 
tions.” Miss Lyschinska is superintendent of Method in Infant Schools 
under the School Board of London, and she credits to her association 
with one of Frébel’s family, Henrietta Schrader (née Breyman) of Ber- 
lin, and her tuition, her knowledge of the Kindergarten Principles as 
developed in this volume. The opening chapter is devoted to “ A Ger- 
man Kindergarten,” the institution established by Mrs. Schrader, and in 
which Mrs. Aldrich sees so much to admire. 


*Published by W. Isbister, 56 Ludgate Hill, 1880. 180 pages with numerous illus- 
trations, 
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L CRITICISMS CONSIDERED. 


The views of Froebel, a man of original mercurial genius, working inde- 
pendently of all traditions, were sure to provoke criticism and opposition, 
The objections to their practical application may be grouped as follows: 
1, Expense; 2, social disturbance; and 3, violations of pedagogic canons. 


1, Objections on account of Hapense. 

That the new education, covering several years of the child’s life not 
before utilized for purposes of development, and requiring space, con- 
structions, equipment, and skilled personal attention, calls for expenditure 
of money, cannot be denied; but the results should, and we believe ‘do, 
justify this expenditure. 

Spacious and well-ventilated premises, halls for work and for play, a 
yard and a garden, are indispensable. If we add the expenses of the 
management and the material, numerous and capable teachers, it will be 
seen that to establish and support Kindergartens imposes great sacrifices, 
and that the municipalities and governments must be entirely convinced 
of the excellence of these institutions before they can be expected to swell 
their budgets for the purpose of founding them. We shall not insist 
upon the very imperative reasons which make us think that the expenses 
of construction and management will tend to increase rather than dimin- 
ish. The quite practical solution which some Belgian cities, Liege, for 
example, and the Canton of Geneva, in Switzerland, have given to this 
question is the best answer to these criticisms. The Kindergartens of 
Liege are communal establishments, for which that city makes great sac- 
rifices. The large number of children on their list (3,200 children in 1876) 
proves that they are in high favor, and that the FroeLelian institutions 
are highly appreciated by the population. 

In Geneva the Kindergartens still bear the name of Infant Schools, but 
the method of Froebel is applied in them. The law of October 19, 1872, 
while leaving the initiative to the communes, placed the schools under 
the surveillance of the Cantonal authorities. The law is as follows: 

Arr. 17. One infant school at least is established by the Commune. 


The Department of public instruction ao the regulations of these 
schools and watches their progress. he Council of State grants a 


subsidy for the creation and maintenance of the infant schools. 
Art. 18. The infant schools are optional and gratuitous; they receive 
children until they are six years of age, and are directed by mistresses 


and sub-mistresses. 
Art. 19. The salaries of the mistresses and sub-mistresses are fixed by 


the State. The premises are furnished by the commune. 
* Paper in Proceedings of International Congress, 1880. Translated by Mrs. Mann. 
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This law has taken full effect. There are scarcely five or six communes 
in the Canton of Geneva that are not already provided with Kindergartens. 
Every child who attends them costs the Commune and the Canton on an 
average twenty-four francs per year, or two francs per month. These 
grants are established by the budget of the Canton of Geneva for the 
years 1879 and 1880. In this moderate sum are comprised all the expenses 
of the Froebel material, the salaries of the mistresses, the courses of in- 
struction for the teachers, etc., etc. 

The construction of the buildings and the furniture are not included. 
These figures prove that the cost of the Kindergartens is not great. 
Whoever compares these expenses with those incurred by the old Salles 
@ Asyle, for which the maximum expense rose to fifty centimes per child 
per month, will feel that the establishment of the Kindergartens is an 
onerous charge. But if the governments and the contributors think that 
the system created by Froebel is the basis of a good public instruction 
and constitutes a progress in school institutions, we think they will not 
recoil from sacrifices which we have by no means exaggerated. 

2. Kindergartens do not meet the wants of the Poor. 

1. M. R. de Guimps, in his Philosophy and Practice of Education, re- 
marks: ‘‘The Kindergarten could not receive the great mass of the 
children of the poor;” and others go still further, and assert that the 
very excellences of the Kindergarten,—its regularity, order, neatness, 
and happiness, are incompatible with the harsh necessities of not a few 
farnilies in all cities and villages, This is not a full statement of the case. 
The poor child in these institutions does enjoy comfort and happiness, 
but that is precisely what Froebel intended. The child is indeed happy 
there; as its gaiety and contentment, its whole expression, prove it. Placed 
there under a motherly direction, surrounded by little companions, it 
enjoys a true family life, which the paternal home can rarely furnish. 
The father, and often the mother, obliged to work for the maintenance 
of their children, abandon their domestic hearth every day, leaving their 
children in the care of an aged or infirm grandmother, or perbaps of a 
neighbor who often has something else to do than to watch them. What 
dangers do not the poor little ones run! And these are the little deserted 
waifs whom the Kindergarten collects, to whom it offers a happy and 
busy life. But the taste for neatness and order which the Kindergarten 
inculcates on its little pupils, and which the latter carry home, is an inap- 
preciable gain to them instead of a cruelty. The child does not like to 
go to school improperly clothed, badly washed and badly combed. He 
knows that he will be spoken to by the teacher, and we shall find that he 
insists upon his mother’s giving him the most indispensable physical care. 
Thanks to his constant in:portunities and improved habits, order, and 
with order economy, penetrate many dwellings, and insensibly raise the 
moral code of the family. 

2. It is further objected that the Kindergarten interferes with the rights 
of the family. This criticism, if well founded, would be an absolute con- 
demnation of the system of the great Thuringian pedagogue. But let us 
open his works; let us open the Hducation of Man; we find on every 
page the solicitude, the respect, which the sacred institution of the family 
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inspired in Froebel, an institution in which he saw the first elements of 
society. We are certain that those who make this reproach, have never 
read or known either his thought or his system. Is not that which people 
attack most violently often that which they know least about? Froebel 
was so preoceupied with the future of the family that all his aspirations 
tended to reform it, to re-edify it, to elevate it. And he confided this 
reform to the mother, How great and noble is the part which Froebel 
assigns to her, and how far we still are from realizing it. How many 
mothers are even the centers of the family life, or acquit themselves of 
their manifold duties, and without assistance? Uncultivated, ignorant 
governesses, these are the assistants they procured up to the day when 
Froebel offered them his Kindergarten. There parents can safely send 
their children every day, and know that they will find in it what their 
home cannot give them, a little world where, under enlightened direction, 
they will learn to live. And the return home! How many things to 
recount after an absence of some hours!- The Kindergarten is necessary 
to the child and to the family, to the rich and to the poor, to the well-to do 
citizen and to the workman, for it is a humanitarian and a social work. 
It is necessary for the wife, for the mother; it assists her and forms her 
for her educational mission. 

“In order to establish my work,” said Frocbel, at the inauguration of 
his Kindergarten at Blankenburg, in Thuringia, in 1840, ‘I need the 
codperation of every one, especially of women. Yes, what is necessary 
for my success, is the concurrence of mothers, wives, sisters. I therefore 
make a serious appeal, not only to the female population of my country, 


of Germany, but to all the civilized world. I place my new institution in 
the hands of women; it is to their zeal and their tenderness that I confide 
this garden, that they may cultivate it and makeit prosper by the care 
that they alone can and know how to give.” 


8. Pedagogical Objections, 

Some pedagogical critics, who value the school only for certain tradi- 
tional habits and acquisitions—keeping still, and the ability to read, write, 
and cipher, complain that pupils who pass into the school from the Kin- 
dergarten have little or no knowledge, and are often even turbulent and 
impatient of discipline. The mission of the Kindergarten is not to 
impart book knowledge, but its plays and occupations should give intelli- 
gence, and the power of adaptation. But even the friendly critics com- 
plain that this intelligence is often accompanied with a want of concentra- 
tion. But whenever we have met with it and sought out the cause, we 
have been sure that it proceeded from a defective application of the system. 
How many young teachers are not up to ,their task! how many go astray 
in the method, and take the means for the end, the letter for the spirit! 
Yet we do find some well-directed Kindergartens, although they are still 
too rare, and these furnish excellent pupils to the schools. We have 
verified the fact that the influence of a first rational education continues 
through years of study, and that this influence makes itself felt espec- 
ially when the instruction appeals to reason, logic, and good sense. 

Finally, we believe that the main criticisms made upon Froebel’s sys- 
tem proceed from incomplete knowledge of it, from the imperfect appli- 
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-cation of it, as well as from a too literal interpretation. of it. It is to the 
exaggerated zeal of certain disciples of Froebel, that many criticisms of 
his system are due. Those disciples admit of no changes or modifications 
in the application, and give a stereotyped form to the method; many even 
go 8o far as to pretend that it cannot be touched without injury. ~ 

This leads us to the second division of our subject. 


Il, FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AND ADAPTATIONS. 

The method produced by an original mind can be neither mechanically 
applied, nor servilely imitated. It is to be modified by the influence of 
circumstances, personalities, and national character. The character, the 
tendencies, even the aptitudes, vary in different countries; the system can 
be modified in its form, while the spirit of it remains the same. 

And how many changes, not foreseen by the founder, have gradually 
been introduced, without ceasing to be faithful to this spirit. With Froe- 
bel, the Kindergarten was only the family enlarged, and was to contain 
but a comparatively small number of children. Now that the Salles d’ Asyle 
and the infant schools have adopted Froebel’s method, we have been 
forced to multiply the plays and occupations, especially for the little 
children who are received at the age of two and one-half years. It has 
been necessary to introduce a whole series of innovations too long to be 
enumerated. In the countries peopled by the Latin races, where the 
children are by temperament more lively and precocious, we must not 
think of imposing the method in all its rigor. It is necessary, besides, to 
admit a period of transition, to concede to the upper class in Kindergart- 
ens some.of the branches of instruction of the primary school, particu- 
larly reading and.writing. As M. Buisson said in his report upon the 
Vienna Exposition, ‘‘What should be absolutely condemned and pro- 

‘scribed, is not the teaching of reading and writing in the Kindergartens, 
but the preponderant réle and abstract character given to these lessons.” 
The details of the programme naturally depend upon the usages of each 
country, and even of each city. But it must not be concluded from 
certain concessions and variations needed by the conditions of things, 
that a Salle d Asyle becomes a Kindergarten aa soon as a little weaving and 
pricking are introduced into it, These superficial adaptations are neither 
desirable nor useful; something more is necessary than the material and 
the manual application of it; the thought that presided over the organiza- 
tion of the method, the spirit of Froebel, these are what are necessary to 
animate and vivify the whole. 

As to new industrial adaptations, these are possible, but not before » 
certain age; they must not be thought of for little children. The braiding 
of straw, an easy transition from the weaving of paper, might be intro 
duced in.an upper class of the Kindergarten, together with many system- 
atic occupations; folding and cutting may be transformed into box-mak- 
ing; and we should recommend to pupils from eight to ten years of age 
rattan basket-making, which we have seen more than once well executed 
by children who had been in Kindergartens, But we must not presume 
too far on the strength of the little pupils. 

As to the influence exercised by the embroidery work of Froebel upov 
needle-work, it is no longer contested. 
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The fundamental principle of the modern school is the wnity in vduca- 
tion. But this unity does not exclude a graduated division. The great 
whole of school institutions is divided into several steps; each step isa 
preparation for that which follows. The Kindergarten, being the first 
step, must be in intimate connection with the primary school, to which it 
serves as a basis. 

This connection vill only be possible when, on one side, the Kindergart- 
ners shall receive good normal training, and on the other, every primary 
instructor, male or female, shall be initiated into Froebel’s system. 


Ill, SPECIAL NORMAL TRAINING, 


We think a measure analogous to the decree of the 27th of June, 1872, 
by the Minister of Public Instruction in Austria, should be introduced in 
every country where there is compulsory instruction. The teachers of 
Kindergartens, as well as the primary-school teachers, should be com- 
pelled to submit to normal training, and to pass through examinations for 
their certificate of capacity. To a certain point the normal training given 
to teacliers of every degree would be identical. It would be the same for 
the principles, the same for the method, but there would be special instruc- 
tion, according to the stage of teaching to which the candidate was going 
to consecrate himself. ‘The theory and practice of the Kindergarten, 
including the study of psychology and general pedagogy, would be one 
of these specialties. 

In conclusion, we would say that the Kindergartner should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the programme and organization of the primary 
grade of instruction, an indispensable condition if she wishes to prepare 
pupils for the primary school so that they can pursue its studies with profit. 

The primary-school teachers should study the Froebelian pedagogy, in 
order to understand the principles upon which their pupils have been 
prepared, for there are as many points of contact between the Kinder- 
garten and the primary school, as between different classes of the latier. 


Is tt desirable to apply the principles of Froebel in primary instruction ? 

Better to answer this important question, let us examine to what degree 
of development the little pupil has arrived, who leaves the Kindergarten 
for the primary school at the age of six or seven years. 

If ne has attended a good Froebelian institution for three or four years, 
he will certainly have acquired the gift of seeing for himself, the gift of 
observation. Questioned upon objects that are daily striking his attention, 
he ought to be able to express what he sees and what he conceives in 
simple and. precise language. He ought to be capable of designating each 
object which is familiar to him by its name; he ought to be able to give 
an account of the properties of things, of their practical use, to know 
their relations of size and number, to distinguish their colors, etc. Be- 
sides this general knowledge, he shouid be already developed in reference 
to individual and inventive work. 

At this period the character of the child should have been outlined; 
conscience, will, and moral sense should be already developed in him. 
He should have attained that degree of human development in which, 
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without prejudice to the sentiment of personal dignity, he comprehends 
that he is to submit voluntarily and fully to the rule which is thc law for 
the whole. He ought to know how to obey spontaneously, from a senti- 
ment of obedience; that is, he ought to have leaned to love what is goo 
and detest what is evil. The love of his neighbor, the first germ of love 
to God, the germ of religious feeling, should have bloomed in his heart. 

As to the physicai development we will not insist. Every day, every 
hour passed in.the Kindergarten contributes to the development of 
strength, skill, and grace. 

Is the child ready to begin study, properly so-called? Is the school 
ready to receive him? 

Has the school, as it is organized to-day, a programme, a system of dis- 
cipline and instruction adapted to continue the work of the Froebelian 
system? If we take everything into consideration in the public schoo! 
which the child attends from ‘his sixth to his fourteenth year, we say with- 
out hesitation, no. We recognize the progress that has been made, the 
immense path traversed, but for causes too numerous to “be summed -up 
here, from our own personal experience especially, we think there is room 
for a reform, the first step of which would be to provide a transition 
between the Kindergarten and the school. The founder of the Froebelian 
method, persuaded “‘that there is no leap in the human mind,” that 
everything is codrdinated, and that its development must also be codrdi- 
nated, demanded this intermediate class between the Kindergarten and 
the school.. This intermediate class, which he called the upper class of 
the Kindergarten, was the object of his solicitude, and we will study the 


hints which we meet upon the subject in his works, and the ways and 
means to realize its existence. 


Intermediate Class. 

According to Froebel, the plays, talks, exercises, and occupations of 
the system should be continued in this intermediate class. The occupa- 
tions are far from being exhausted in the Kindergarten proper; they are 
scarcely half disposed of; they should be continued, then, and a more 
preponderating part given to the instruction, of which they represent the 
intuitive element; the building-blocks, the sticks, the folding, the weav- 
ing, etc., help the processes of calculation and intuitive geometry. The 
folding into squares, rectangles, triangles, etc., will initiate the child into 
the knowledge of a great many plane figures, their different angles, the 
value of these angles in relation to their position, etc. In the same man- 
ner, the building, modeling, and box-making will initiate him into the 
knowledge of solids. These exercises, which are quite intuitive, are the 
point of departure for plane geometry and stereometry (or the measuring 
of solids), whose elements the child acquires without scientific definitions. 
or having recourse to abstraction. Not a lesson can pass without bis 
being called upon to compare the relations of objects and their properties 

The rings and the sticks, used separately or in combination, give an 
opportunity for invention, and the charming figures that can be made 
with them, and afterwards copied, give a great attraction and a powerful 
impulse to drawing, for the Kindergarten hardly exhausts the elements 
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which prepare for the admirable method of linear drawing that Froebel 
composed. It is in the intermediate class and the primary school that the 
teaching of linear drawing will find its true place. It constitutes an 
excellent preparation for the study of penmanship, of which the pupil 
now gains his first notions. 

It is well known that the use of the little sticks in the Kindergarten is 
the preparation for arithmetic. The child counts there with these sticks as 
he counted with cor sters, cubes, etc., without going beyond twelve. In 
the intermediate class, he does not go beyond twenty, but restrained in 
these limits, he passes intuitively through all the different operations of 
arithmetic, progressing strictly from the known to the unknown, imitat- 
ing the little sticks upon the slate, then gradually replacing them by fig- 
ures. As to the talks and object lessons to which selected poems serve as 
illustrations, they take a more instructive character in the intermediate 
class, and serve (as well as in the lower classes of the primary school) as 
preparation for natural history and geography. But another advantage 
can be taken of them. At the end of every talk the teacher can sum up, 
in a few simple, clear, concise sentences, some elementary notions to 
which the little story or object-lesson has led. These short propositions, 
pronounced clearly and correctly, are the points of departure for the 
study of the mother-tongue, or rather of its first steps, reading. Then 
these propositions can be analyzed into words (five or six words), the 
words into syllables, the syllables into sounds. This first initiation imto 
the constituent elements of language may occupy six months at least, and 
prepare for the reading lessons which the child will receive in the lower 
stage of the primary school. Then the symbol, the sign, the letter will 
be given him for the sound which he knows. This preparatory work 
abridges and facilitates the study of reading, takes from it all its dryness, 
and secures its results. This intermediate class for children six or seven 
years old is a very important one. We will even say that we think it 
indispensable, in order to secure, through the coming years of study, the 
advantages of Froebel’s system; indispensable to the primary school, 
provided the primary school accepts the Kindergarten as its basis, and its 
points of departure, and consents to be the continuation, the natural con- 
sequence of it. The intermediate class opens the way; it alone can ren- 
der possible the introduction and application of the principles of Froebel 
to the primary school; it is the necessary link which will one day make 
of the Kindergarten and the primary school an organized whole. 

Education by Doing. 

But the intermediate class is, as we have said, only the first step.of the 
reform which Frocbel looked forward to for the present primary school. 
This reform is to consist especially in the introduction of the Froebelian 
principle of work, of intelligent, methodical work, which demands the 
concurrence of all the activities of the child, and which procures him the 
satisfaction that every effort brings which is crowned with success. To 
make work anything but a hard and inevitable law, to make it loved for 
the pure enjoyment of which it is the source, this is to be the result of 
the Kindergarten in the future. 
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A great point in this conception of work is that it alone permits the 
parallel development of the physical and intellectual forces. The thought 
of organizing classes of industrial labor does not date from the present 
time; and wherever the trial has been made, it has given excellent results. * 
The pupils prepared in the Kindergartens occupy a distinguished place in 
them, and prove their skill and intelligence. To introduce manual labor, 

we are told, is an impossible thing; the programmes are never executed. 
Where is the necessary time? We are among those who think that in the 
actual execution of the programmes there is much time lost, many forces 
frittered away. Before his tenth or eleventh year the child is still too 
young to be restrained during several consecutive hours in a purely intel. 

. lectual labor, without injuring the development of his faculties. Besides, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, having been prepared for in a rational man 
‘ner, the difficultics and delays against which the teacher has struggled, 
and which absorb much precious time, no longer existing, we should see 
the hours of study diminish of themselves. Three hours a day conse- 
crated to actual study would be sufficient, and would allow two hours 
devotion to manual labor. The progress of the pupils, far from suffering 
by it, would gain by it; for the child, always on the alert and well dis- 
posed, would beam with pleasure and eagerness, The occupations of the 
Froebel method, developed and adapted to the age of the pupils, would 
find their place here, and would do excellent service, especially in the first 
two or three classes of the primary school. The branches mentioned in 
the following list are those whose introduction into the programme of the 
primary school we think both desirable and possible. We join to the list 
of the occupations the number of hours that might be devoted to them: 
weaving, two hours a week; paper-cutting, one hour; folding, two hours; 
drawing, two hours; modeling, two hours; box-making, two hours. 

It results from what precedes, that the question of introducing the 
principles of Froebel into the primary school should be, according to us, 
answered in the affirmative, but that this introduction is only possible by 
the assistance of an intermediate class, annexed as an upper step to the 
Kindergarten, and forming the connection between this and the primary 
school, which, on its side, is to adopt the principles of the great philo- 
sophic pedagogue. To develop the instrument of labor, the hand, and 
also the intelligence, to make the body strong and supple, and the mind 
lucid and profound, to educate men and not scholars, would not this be a 
great step towards the solution of the social problem? We will not deny 
that this aim is an ideal one, but we think with:our great compatriot, 
Emmanuel Kant, ‘‘ that we ought to educate children not according to 
the present condition of the human race, but according toa better possible 
condition in the future, that is to say, according to the idea of humanity, 
and its completed destiny.” 


See Barnard’s Journal of Education: 
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KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


INFANT ASYLUMS—CRADLE SCHOOLS—KINDERGARTEN. 


Asyivums for children form a subject of the greatest interest and importance, 
particularly in a country li.e France, where the custom of sending infants out 
to be nursed has been universally prevalent fur a long time. The social posi- 
tion of the parents will of course determine the fate which awaits the tender 
infant during the first months of its existence. If the parents be wealthy, or 
even belong to the middle clasg, a healthy nurse is procured, according to the 
advice of an experienced physician ; nothing is left undone that tends to ameli- 
orate the condition of the infant, and all possible precautions are taken to meet 
successfully the many dangers incidental to its young life. Far different is the 
case with that vast majority of infants whose parents either live in abject 
poverty, or who, in order to carn a scanty livelihood, are both obliged to work 
from early morn till late at night away from home. That which, with rich 
parents, is only a close adherence to a long-established custom, intended to meet 
the wants of an effeminate age, becomes to poor people a dire necessity. 

The danger of thfs whole system of sending infants out to be nursed was fully 
exposed by M. Mayer, who, in his capacity as physician, could speak from 
experience, and in 1865 he published an appeal to the public, in which he says : 


“This is a crusade which we are going to wage against an absurd and bar- 
barous custom, that of abandoning, a few hours after its birth, a cherished 
being, whose advent has been ardently desired, to the care of a rough peasant- 
woman, whom the parents have never seen before, whose character and manners 
the real mother does nat know, who carries away the dearest treasure to some 
unknown village in the provinces, the name of which perhaps is not even given on 
the map of France. There is something so revolting to the moral sense in this, 
that en aga hence it will hardly be credited. ere are excellent mothers 
who resignedly submit to this sacrifice without any other sign of being shocked 
than some furtive tears, which they carefully hide, as too great an indulgence 
to human weakness. If we add that the mother has not always even the satisfac- 
tion of placing the newly-born infant directly in the hands of the person who is 
to nurse it, but that at certain seasons of the year women from the country 
come to Paris to gather the nurselings and to distribute them afterwards through 
the provinces, we shall seem to exceed the bounds of truth; yet this is strictly 
in accordance with the facts, and it forms a regular branch of industry, a trade 
no less productive of strange developments than the slave-trade.” 


To remedy this state of things M. Mayer proposed to form a “ Society for the 
protection of infants,” the aim of which is to be: 

1. To guard the infants against the dangers usually attending the nursing by 
hired nurses, far from their parents, without sufficient superintendence and 
without satisfactory guarantee. 

2. To put into practice the regulations laid down by the present advanced 
medical science for the physical development of infants, before undertaking to 
cultivate their mental powers. $1 ; 
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3. To pursue simultaneously at a suitable age the physical, moral, and intel. 
lectual training of the child. 

This society is to attain this threefold end by establishing so-called “ Maternal 
colonies” in the reighborhood of the great cities, and providing them with 
carefully-seleeted nurses ; also with milch-cows of superior breed, to furnish the 
milk required for artificial nursing, and by a system of rewards given to those 
nurses. who accomplish their task in the best manner. 

The efforts of M. Mayer have led to the organization of societies in Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Rouen to carry out the idea. 


GARDERIES. 


But even under the most favorable circumstances, even with a devoted and 
attentive nurse, the painfulness of the infant’s separation from its mother is not 
diminished whether the parents of the child’ be rich or poor. Im the case of 
poor parents there will be additional cireamstances to make this separation a 
very painful one. The father and mother are obliged to work incessantly in 
order to gain the ‘means of subsistence, and no other course is left open to them 
than either to confide the infant to the care of the hospital founded by Saint 
Vincent de Paul, or to keep it at home, thus depriving themselves of part of 
the earnings indispensable for their living. The charitable societies lend some 
aid in this latter case, but not sufficient ; and when the child has been weancd, 
and the mother goes out to work again, it is given to the care of a little brothe: 
or sister, who generally are sadly in want of being taken care of themselves. 
If the mother confides her infant to a so-called gardeie, or to one of those 
“weaning establishments” which have vo legal cxistence, and which, with or 
without the approbation of the mayor, prescribed in the regulations, are but too 
eften directed by careless women, she ‘has still reason to tremble for the health 
and well being of her infant. In a narrow room, deprived of fresh air ani 
light, the unhappy creatures are crowded together ; their bodily development is 
retarded, and as’ a natural consequence their mental powers remain totally 
‘undeveloped, on account of the incapacity of the superintending women, who 
rule only by the rod. And even if the mother keeps her child at home on 
Sundays and feast days the expense will be 70 centimes per day, or 17 fr., 20 
ets. per month. 


CRECHE, OR CRADLE-SCHOOL. 


The.evil had certainly reached its climax when, in the year 1844, M. Marheau 
paid a visit to one of these establishments. This visit had far-reaching con- 
sequences, and became in fact the turning point towards a better system of 
infant-education in France. The woman who had several little infants huddled 
together in a miserable room, on being questioned gave the following account : 
that as a general rule she had only five or six infants; that her customers paid 
her only eight sous per head, and six sous in addition if she provided food for 
the child; that in the morning the mothers used to bring clean linen and take 
the soiled away in the evening, when they fetched their children, and that if the 
infants were not yet weaned, the mothers came to nurse them themselves at the 
hours when they took their meals. ‘These last words were a ray of light to M. 
‘Marheau, and gave him the first idea of instituting “cradle-schools.” Instead 
of indulging in idle laments on the evil effect of large factories, or making vain 
efforts to stop the irrepressible march of modern industry, this thoroughly 
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honest and common-sense man at once conceived a plan to remedy the evil. 
Two problems were to be solved. As regards the mothers, how a safe guarantee 
could be provided which neither the superintendence of a young child nor an 
old woman could offer; as regards the infants, how they could have the milk 
which nature herself provides in the mother’s breast, and the affectionate care 
which their tender age demands. M, Marbcau immediately went to work to 
realize his projects. He gave a full and true account of the actual state of 
affairs to the Department of Benevolent Institutions, of which he was a member, 
and submitted to their approbation his plan for a “cralle-school.” A come 
mittee was appointed, and M. Marbeau charged with the report. He proved in 
this report “that it was a solemn duty to extend aid to these poor mothers and 
poor infants; that a cradle-school was possible; that it would cost, all told, 
only about fifty centimes per head; that the expenses of organizing the first 
establishment would be trifling, and casily met by charitable donation!” This 
report awakened the sympathy of many, and though the Department of Beney- 
olent Institutions did not feel justified in giving official aid to this private 
undertaking, yet most of its members, as founders of the establishment, sub- 
scribed a sum towards its support. Contributions came in from all sides, and 
the Duchess of Orleans, by a large donation, completed the required sum. 

On the 14th November, 1844, M. Marbeau was thus enabled to open the first 
institution, organized after his plan, in one of the most wretched parts of Paris, 
No. 81, Rue de Chaillot. In remembrance of the infancy of our Savior he 
called it créche (manger.) There, in a light and well-ventilated, room, the 
infants were kept from 5.30 A. M. till 8.30 P. M. in summer, and from 6.30 
A. M. till 8 P. M. in winter, at the small charge of twenty centimes per day 
for each infant. During this time the mothers, who were obliged to go out to 
work, came at certain stated times each day to nurse their children, till they 
were weaned. After the children have all been taken home in the evening the 
room is left open all night, to let the vitiated air escape, and be entirely. reno- 
vated. Sundays and feast days the cradle-school remains closed, in order that 
by thus bringing parents and children together once a week the family-tie may 
not be too much relaxed. Kind, patient, and intelligent women attended the 
children all day long, under the superintendence of a lady inspectress, whose 
charity and social position gave sufficient guarantee for their being well cared 
for. A physician was employed to pay daily visits to the school, to attend to 
all cases of sickness, and see that the children from the age of 1 to 3 years were 
supplied with food best suited to their age. 

The rapid success of this institution, which soon could not contain the num- 
ber of infants that were sent thither, created quite a sensation. It was felt that 
to aid the working man in the care and education of his infants was rendering 
&@ great service to the family, as thereby greater inducements were held out to 
him to marry, and the general misery of the, poorer classes greatly alleviated. 
Frequent enquiries came from all parts of the country in regard to the organi- 
zation of the institution, and numcrous visitors convinced themselves, by 
personal inspection, of its successful working. : 

In February, 1845, M. Marbeau published his work, entitled; ‘Cradle 
schools, or the means of lessening the miscry of the people by increasing the 
population,” which (Sept. 10, 1846) was rewarded by the Monthyon prize given 
by the French Academy. M. Villemain very appropriately remarked on this 
eecasion + “ Thus is realized whatever there was practicable in the theories and 
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wishes of some speculative men. ‘The object is not to establish a chimerical and 

community amongst men, but to give a safe support to the com- 
mencement of life in order to render its after-course easier and better. Here as 
everywhere the work of humanity is a political work. It prepares for the 
family and the state a more numerous, a healthier, and stronger population, 
accustomed from earliest infancy to habits of order, which are the germs of all 
social discipline.” . ; ; 

What favor these institutions found with the public may be inferred from a 
work by M. Jules Delbruck, whose name is worthy to be placed side by side 
' with that of the founder, entitled: “ Visit to the Model Cradle-School;” and his 
“General Report on the Cradle-Schools of Paris,” both published towards the 
end of 1846, in which he counts already nine institutions of this kind, containing 
180 cradles, and receiving as many as 223 infants, = 

The example of Paris was soon followed by other cities, viz.: Bordeaux, 
Brest, Melun, Metz, Nancy, Nantes, Orléans, and Rennes, and it was likewise 
soon imitated by other countries, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Austria, 
China, and America. 

February 25th, 1847, M. Dupin, senior, inaugurated the * Society for Cradle 
Schools,” which aids in founding and maintaining such establishments in the 
Seine Department. The clergy also sanctioned and encouraged these efforts ; 
men like Thiers, Dufaure, de Fallou, de Melun, lent their aid, and Emile 
Deschamps made them the subject of some of his most touching poems. 

The central and administrative authoritics no less favored the work. An 
imperial decree of February 26, 1862, placed the cradle-school in the same rank 
as the “Maternal Society” and the “ Asylums.” The empress herself took 
them under her protection, and the Minister of the Interior, M. de Persigny, 
sent his order concerning these schools to the Prefects (dated June 30, 1862). 
The Prefect of the Seine Department likewise strongly recommended them in 
his order of January, 1863. 

At the Universal Exposition of 1867, on the day of the opening of the Exposi- 
tion, the Model Cradle-Sckool of Sainte-Marie was opened in the grounds of 
the Exposition for the reception of infants, and was in successful working order 
till the closing of the Exposition. It had a committee of administration, a 
ladies’ committee, and a medical committee, and was amply supplied with every 
thing required, linen, kitchen and washing apparatus, and all the implements 
for nursing as well as amusing infants. Special mention is due to the ingenious 
invention of M. Jules Delbruck, called by him la Pouponniére, which must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. He thus describes it: “ This piece of furniture I 
call la pouponniére, from the word poupon (an endearing name for quite a small 
child). It forms his first field of activity, as the cradle is his first place of rest. 
The children, if they do not wish to sleep any longer, find here: 1. A place 
where they are safe from all danger; 2. Something to lean upon whilst making 
their first steps; 3. A gallery with a donble bannister, where they can make 
their first tour of the world; 4. A dining-room, where one woman suffices, to 
distribute to them their food, as to a nest full of little birds.’”” Whilst the pou. 
ponniére serves as a dining-room and playground for children who are no longer 
in the cradle, and who, stretched out on a soft carpet, amuse themselves in a 
manner totally unknown to the victims of the old swaddling-clothes system, M. 
Marbeau provides also an exercise for the larger children by an invention which 
he calls la petite diligence, ‘‘ the little mail coach.” Six children who cannot yet 
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walk are placed in it, three who are old enough to do so, and who are glad to 
serve as horses, are attached to it ; three more push behind, whilst others, armed 
with innocent little whips, gallop alongside of the vehicle, and all this, super- 
intended’ by a nurse, results in a healthy exercise for some of them, same a capital 
amusement for the others. 

We may safely assert. that the object for which the “ Cradle School” was 
placed in the Exposition was fully attained. It was constantly crowded with 
visitors, and not a single objection was raised to its practical operation. In six 
months it threw more light on the wants of the infantile age, and the powerful 
influence of the earliest education, than couid otherwise have been done in 
twenty years, It demonstrated how to counteract the dreadful mortality of 
infants (17 per cent. on an average during the first year), which to a large 
degree may be traced to the system of sending children to be nursed away from 
home, or to their careless treatment at home. 


ASYLUMS FOR CHILDREN. 


The idea of instituting asylums for children from the age of three years to 
seven years is of much older date than the cradle-schools. As early as 787 of 
the Christian era we find that a priest (Dateo) founded such an asylum at 
Milan, where. poor children were kept, fed, clothed, and instructed up to the 
seventh year of their age. The object of this asylum was to open a place of 
refuge for children of poor parents, to secure them from the dangers of being 
left at home alone, or of roaming about the streets, and to offer an opportunity 
to the parents of following undisturbedly their daily avocation. This benevolent 
idea in founding such asylums is therefore many centuries old, but the educa- 
tional idea is more modern ; we find it mentioned by Diderat, in France, 1763 ; 
Betzky, in Pras-ia, 1775; Oberlin and Louisa Schaeppler, 1770; Madame de 
Pastoret, in France, 1801; Robert Owen, in Scotland, 1819; in the letters 
written by Pestalozzi (Switzerland) to M. Greaves in London, in 1818, and in 
the masterly speech of Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, May 21, 1835. 

Institutions of this kind were started under different names in various 
countries. In Germany as “ Kleinkinderschule,” by the Princess of Lippe- 
Detmold (1807), and the Queen of Wurtemberg (1816); in Scotland and Eng- 
land as “Infant Schools,” by Robert Owen (1819); in Italy as “Scuole 
Infantile,” by Ferreuta Aposti (1829); in Belgium as “Ecoles Gardiennes” 
(1827). 

Before entering on the history of these asylums in France we will quote the 
words of Madame Mallet, very clearly defining their object (written in 1835) : 
“The asylum receives the child of the poor during the daytime, whilst the 
mother is working away from homc; here it is carefully guarded and instructed; 
here it is happy, and learns to know its duties; it receives its first religious im- 
pressions, and contracts. pure’and peaceful habits ; secure from the dangers of 
isolation and bad example, it grows in strength of body and mind, and when 
the moment arrives of leaving the asylum, and being cast on the wild sea of 
life, it is better able to keep a clear course amidst its roaring waves. The 
object of the asylum is not only a moral and religious one, but eminently a 
social one, because by guarding the children from all the dangers to which they 
would otherwise be exposed, we prevent them from becoming dangerous to 
society in after years. The education which the child receives here is the same 
which a good and faithful mother would give during the first years of her child’s 
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life, if she, being endowed with the necessary moral and intellectual faculties, 
could devote all her time to it.” . 

The first impetus toward establishment of such asylums in France was given 
in 1801 by Madame de Pastoret, but it did not lead to any important results. 
When, howeVer, in 1826, it became known in France that “Infant Schools” 
had been established in England, it was determined to imitate this example at 
once. A committee was appointed under the direction of Abbé Desgenettes, 
superintendent of Foreign Missions, and Madame de Pastoret. This committce 
of ladies published a prospectus and solicited contributions, which during the 
first year reached the amount of 6,901 franes. As this sum was not sufficient, 
an application for aid was sent to the ‘‘ General Council of Hospitals,” which, in 
May, 1826, made a donation of 3,000 francs, and gave a house situated in the 
Rue du Bac, where soon eighty children (from 2 to 6 years) were instructed by 
Sisters of Providence de Portieux. As however the system had not yet been 
fully understood, only two English pamphlets on the subject having been trans- 
lated, enquiries had to be instituted anew. It was at this time (1827) that M. 
Cochin, who, without knowing anything about these efforts of the ladies’ com- 
mittee, had privately inaugurated a similar school on a small seale in the Rue 
des Gobelins, was firet brought in connection with it. He entered heart and 
soul into their undertaking, and procured an active and persevering person, 
Madame Millet, who was sent to England forthe express purpose of studying 
practically the system pursued in the infant schools of that country. M. Cochin 
shortly after went there himself. Having studied the system theoretically, 
whilst Madame Millet had gone through a practical course, they both returned 
to France. This lady at once undertook the superintendence of an asylum in 
the Rue des Martyrs,-and M. Cochin, at his own expense, founded the great 
free asylum for 1,000 children, which since March 22, 1831, has been called 
after his name, and which has not yet been surpassed in excellence by any other 
institution of the kind. During the first two or three years the ladies’ com- 
mittee founded three asylums, where 600 children were kept every day. This 
of course soon exhausted their slender funds, the contributions diminished, and 
in the month of June, 1829, things came to such a pass that there were only 
1,250 francs in the treasurer’s hands, whilst the annual expenses for Paris 
amounted to about 16,000. No other course was left open but to apply again 
for aid to the “ General Council of Hospitals.” This appeal proved not in vain, 
for by a decree of this council, published October 23, 1829, and sanctioned by 
the Minister of the Interior, the government took the whole work under its 
protection, and the ladies’ committee was charged, February 3, 1830, with the 
superintendence of al! the asylums in the city of Paris. The work now lost its 
private character, and became a public institution, receiving a sure support from 
the government, thus establishing it on a firm basis. 

In July, 1836, a rescript by the Minister of Public Instruction placed the 
asylums from January 1, 1837, under the administration of the school authori- 
ties, created by the law of June 28, 1833. The legal existence of the ladies’ 
committee thus reached its end, after a period of eleven years, during which 
time it had received, by charitable gifts and subscriptions, the sum of 247,912 
francs 87 centimes, and gradually founded 24 asylums. In spite of this change, 
the ladies of the committee were invited to continue their functions, under the 
title, “ Ladies’ Directress,” and, joyfully consenting, have since that time 
devoted all their Icisure hours to this work. When in 1837 a “ Committee on 
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Asylums” was appointed, all of them found a place in it. Since that time the 
* Asylums for Children ” have been reckoned among the primary schools ; their 
fature has been fully secured, and little remained to be done but to give a public 
exhibit of their advantages, and the best way of founding and directin;: them. 
This was done in 1833 by M. Cochin, who in that year published his “ Manual 
for Primary Infant Schools or Asylums.” Though this standard work thoroughly 
exhausts the subject, it was nevertheless thought advisable to promulgate the 
ideas contained in it still farther, and a journal was consequently started by M. 
Cochin and M. Batelle, called “ Z’ansi lenfance” (“'The Infant’s Friend,”) 
which has been published by M. Hachette (Paris) from January 1, 1835, to 
December 31, 1840, and has thoroughly treated every subject of interest concern- 
ing infant schools. For a short time it ceased to appear, because it was thought 
-that sufficient knowledge of the subject had been diffused When the whole 
work of infaut schools extended to such a degree that new methods and regula- 
tions became necessary, the journal was taken up again in 1846, under the 
auspices of M. de Salvandy, May 16, 1854 (by an imperial decree). The asy- 
lums were placed under the protection of her Majesty the Empress, and under 
the direction of a central committee, presided over by the Archbishop of Paris. 
In this same year a third series of the journal was commenced by M. Eugéne 
Rendre, and has in its new form continued to appear to the present day. It 
has been a perfect success, and has heen the means of continually throwing more 
light on the subject, and suggesting new improvements. One of these has been 
the so-called “‘ Kindergarten,” first introduced by Froebel, a pupil of Pestalozzi, 
which has found special favor in Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
Thus, theoretically and practically much has been done to further “ infant 
education,” and with the constant development of science in all its various 
spheres, we can joyfully look into the future, hoping that this plant, rooted in a 
fertile ground, may constantly bear richer fruits, spread its branches over all 
parts of the world, and continue to be a blessing to humanity. 


NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF INFANT ASYLUMS. 


To complete this sketch, we add some remarks on “ ‘The Normal School” 
now connected with the asylums. Ti.] December 22, 1837, the day which gave 
official sanction to these establishments, the only means of instruction were the 
advice given by Madame Millet and the excellent manual of M. Cochin; as for 
the rest, only a good moral reputation was required of the directresses and 
teachers. The royal decree now obliged them to undergo an examination, and 
obtain a certificate of qualification, which of course implied the necessity of a 
regular course of instruction. Nothing was done, however, till the year 1847, 
when Madame Pape-Carpentier, directress of an asylum at Mans, published her 
work, “ Suggestions for ghe Direction of Asylums,” which was very well 
received by the public and the authorities. M. de Salvandy, then Minister of 
Public Instruction, took the matter in hand, and at his suggestion Madame 
Jules Mallet and Madame Pape formed a ladies* committee. A small room was 
hired in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Paul, and arrangements made to receive five 
pupils, which number soon increased to ten. Madame Pape was the directress. 





*The Kindergarten of Froebel, was first brought to the notice of French philanthropists and 
teachers by the Baroness Marenhalts Balow through a , of Letters and Lectures, after- 
wards in a volume entitled Die Asdeit 
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Madame Pape-Carpentier. 

Maria Carpentier was born at Le Fiache in the department of La Sarthe 
in 1815. She showed early a decided taste for letters and the management 
of children, and in 1884 she was associated with her mother in the direction 
of a Salle daisle, or infant school, founded by a philanthropic society. 
‘After several years successful experience in this associated work, she 
became in 1842 directress of a Model Infant School at LeMans, and in 1847 
was.summoned to the capital to organize a Training Class for teachers of 
this grade. In 1849 she was’ married to M. Pape, an officer in the Paris 
guard. Her husband died in 1858, when she was left with the education 
and support of two girls of her own, three orphan children of her brother, 
and a fourth of a deceased friend. She did her work nobly as teacher and 


«mother—making her Training Class and Infant School a model for similar 


work elsewhere, and by her Manual of Directions for Infant School 
Teachers, her Object Lessons (Lecons de Chores), Zoologie and similar 
works for young people, making yaluable additions to the pedagogical 
and juvenile literature of France. Her Manual was crowned by the 
Academy and received the prize of three thoysand francs. 

In. 1855-6 she became interested through the Baroness V. Marenholtz- 
Bitlow in Froebel’s system, and in connection with her Infant School 
made demonstration of the methods and value of the Kindergarten. 

In 1867 at a conference of teachers held at the Sorborne during the great 
exposition of that_year, under the appointment of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, she gave a course of practical pedagogy in the Kindergarten and 
Infant School System, with demonstrations by classes of little children. 
She urged all teachers and mothers ‘‘ to get more space and air, and out of 
door life for their children; make them familiar with the phenomena of 
nature; transfer a portion of your school grounds into garden, that 
flowers and verdure may gladden the eyes and hearts of your children, 
and employ at once their hands and their minds.” 

After twenty-five years of successful practical work as a teacher she was 
made in 1874 Inspectress General of Salles d’ Aisle throughout France, 
and died in July 1878 in the midst of preparation of her own work for 
the Paris International Exhibition of that year. 


Baroness V. Marenholte-Bilow. 


In 1855 many of the leading minds of France, representing the most 
diverse, official, educational, and literary activity, became interested in 
Froebel’s doctrines of education through the efforts of the Baroness Von 
Marenholtz Bilow, who, without letters of introduction, and without 
recourse to any sensational appliances, by the mére force of her own genius 
and the profound importance of the views she presented, obtained not 
only a hearing, but received the most satisfactory assurance of their 
convictions and adoption. of the truths which she presented, from the 
minds referred to.* The fruits of her labors will be found in the modifica- 
tions of the Créche and Salles f Aseles, and not in institutions named 
Kindergartens. . 

* See brief Memoir of Bertha V. Marenholtz-Baluw rae. Barnard’s American Journal of 


Education, vol. XX XI; the correspondence which w out of the Baroness’ labors in 
west countries, it is there announced by the editor, ¥ will be found in a fuller memoir 
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KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD CULTURE IN BELGIUM. 





INTRODUCTION.* 

Tue present system of primary instruction in Belgium grew out of 
the efforts made by voluntary associations organized after the model of 
the Society of Public Utility in Holland, after the former country came 
under the Dutch government in 1814. Besides aid given to adult and 
Sunday schools, a beginning was made in establishing écoles gardiennes, 
as infant schools were called. ° In 1826, a special society was started at - 
Brusselles, charged with this work. In the school law of 1842, the com- 
munal authorities were authorized to apply a portion of the public 
money appropriated to primary schools “to increase the establishment 
of infant schools, especially in cities and factory villages.” 

In a circular addressed by the Minister of the Interior, charged with 
the supervision of public instruction, the provincial inspectors were 
directed to give special attention to “ les écoles gardiennes,” as the basis 
of popular educa tion, 

In 1857, the great apostle of the kindergarten, the Baroness V. 
Marenholtz-Bilow, visited Brusselles, on invitation of the Minister Ro- 
gier, who had listened to her exposition of its principle and aim, at 
Frankfort, before the Charity Congress of that year. She here met Mrs. 
Guilliaume, who had been trained in Froebel’s system at Hamburgh, 
and addressed-numerous circles of ladies, schoo! officers, and teachera, 
on the kindergarten. By public addresses and personal labors in eight 
or ten of the largest cities in Belgium, she succeeded in establishing 
model kindergartens, interesting many school officers in the work, modi- 
fying the methods of the orphan asylums, and securing the publication 
of a Manuel des Jardines d*Enfante, edited partly by herself. She also 
secured for a model kindergarten the personal services of Miss Henrietta 
Breymann, niece of Froebel (afterwards married to Mr. Schrader, and 
now (1881) at Berlin, with a kindergarten institute in charge). 

In 1860, the government directed that “instruction in the methods of 
Froebel should be introduced into the normal courses for female teach- 
ers.” In the statistics for 1872, there are returns of 780 écoles gardiennes, 
of which 262 are communal, 220 penal and subject to inspection, and 
848 connected with religious asylums and associations, These institu-, 
tions were under the charge of 11 instructors and 1196 female teachers 
and assistants, and numbered 78,241 pupils. 

In the regulations drawn up by the Minister of Public Instruction 
(M. Van Humbeeck) from the new school law of 1879, the local authori- 





* For Historical Developmént of Public Instruction in Belgiumh see Barnard’s Vational 
Systems of Public Instruction, Vol. U7. Buverum, p. 369-462. 
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tics must distinguish between the institutions which are parts of the 
public system and those which are mere asylums for the care of neg- 
lected infants. The principal districts must employ persons “ trained in 
the theery and practice of the method of the illustrious German peda- 
gogue,” and in the organization and discipline of écoles maternelles. 

To effect a thorough reform in existing institutions, and create a 
higher grade of infant schools, provision is made for the training of a 
sufficient number of intelligent and devoted kindergartners. Bya royal 
ordinance of March, 1880, a special diploma is issued for aspirants to 
the charge of these institutions, and special courses of instruction are 
given in the regular normal schools and the temporary institutes. 

During the year (1880), at Antwerp, Brussclles, Bruges, Charleroi, 
Ghent, Liege, Mons, Namur, and St. Josseton-Noode, 830 candidates 
were enrolled in the normal courses, and 720 obtained the certificate of 
capacity, for instructors of the écoles gardiennes, in addition to the 
knowledge of the ordinary school branches, which require previous at- 
tendance of three years, At the end of three years of actual practice 
the holders ge: a fuil diploma for the higher position of principal. 

The programme of instruction embraces: 1. Froebel and his system; 
2. Story-telling, conversation on real objects and pictures, narrative, sim- 
ple poetry; 3. Singing; 4. Simple gymnastics and plays; 5. Gardening. 

The éole maternelle embraces-children from three to six years of age, 
and excludes reading and writing. After the age of six, attention is 
given to reading and penmanship, preparatory to the lower division of 
.the public primary school. It is enjoined on the directors to continue 
certain of Frocbel’s exercises, and to make the transition from the kin- 
dergarten to the school without any violent break. The formation ofa 
transition class is recommended by the minister. 

The Belgian League (Ligue Belge de L’enssignement), organized in 
1866, has taken an active interest, both by its individual members and 
its associated efforts, to strengthen the foundation of ali popular educa- 
tion by improving the earliest stages of child-culture in the homes of 
the poor, and by substituting the kindergarten for the ordinary infant 
school and child's ssyfum. Under its auspices the Model School in 
Brusselles was instituted to secure the best moral, mental and physical 
training for its pupils. 

KINDERGARTEN IN HOLLAND. 

From Belgium, in the summer of 1856, the Baroness V. Marenholtz 
_ visited Holland, and was successful in instituting Kindergartens in 
Amsterdam, the Hague, Rotterdam, and Gueldern, and in interesting 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and several Inspectors of Elementary 
Schools, and Directors of Children’s Asylums, in Froebel’s System. 





PUBLIC KIXDERGARTENS IN BRUSSELS. 


REPORT OF M. BULS TO CITY AUTHORITIES ON THEIR ORGANIZATION. 


AIMS AND ORGANIZATION, 


Tae Kindergarten is of prime importance in the organization of public 
instruction in cities having a large working population, where the children 
have not proper care at home, and where proper care is well-nigh impos- 
sible to many families, from the ignorance or the loss or the intemperance 
, of one or both parents, and the early exposure of the children to moral de- 
terioration and vagabondage in the streets. 

The aim of the Kindergarten is to give to all children, and particularly 
to those who are neglected and exposed, early physical and moral develop- 
ment—and to protect them from forming bad habits in respect to language, 
manners, and conduct. To accomplish these results the Kindergarten 
must be organized and conducted on the Froebel method—a method in which 
the senses, the intelligence, and the necessary activity of children are 
trained in a rational way pointed out by wise observation and experience 
of child nature. This method belongs primarily to a well-regulated home, 
and should be exercised by the mother in accordance with the motherly 
instinct properly enlightened. Its place is more like a home with its 
liberty of locomotion and occupation than a school with its necessary 
restraints. Its pupils are not so much instructed, ae their faculties and 
intelligence are developed by activity and observation in pure air and 
favorable surroundings. 

By a graduated series of plays, exercises, occupations, and moral and 
instructive talks, children are led to see correctly, to listen intelligently, to 
acquire correct notions, to be interested in everything that surrounds 
them; they are led to observe, to express themselves clearly, to develop 
their inventive and constructive faculties; and great success is met with in 
inculcating the need and habits of order and cleanliness, a taste for labor 
and love of goodness, which form the basis of all esthetic and moral edu- 

cation. 

The things with which the children in a Kindergarten are occupied are 
not to be chosen for their value as knowledge, but as the means they fur- 
nish for leading them to observe, to think, and to express their ideas. 

They are to be drawn out of the intellectual somnolence produced by 
ignorance, care always being taken to avoid exciting them by artificial 
means. It is not by tickling a child that it is made to laugh. Joy, like 
curiosity, must be the result of the natural expansion of the being, content 
to live and attracted by the novelty of eternal things. 

The Kindergartner will endeavor to combat the natural selfishness of the 
child by giving it an opportunity to be kind and amiable to its companions; 
she will at the same time transform the brutal ways the child often brings 
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from home or the street, into affable and polite manners. The external 
arrangements of the Kindergarten should be such that in good weather the 
greater part of the day can be passed in the open air; for what must be 
secured to the child above all things is robust health, to enable it to resist 
the deleterious influences it will be subjected to at home and in the street. 

To this first condition must be added scrupulous neatness; the parents 
must be rigorously required to change their children’s linen at least twice 
during the week. 

Every morning, the first hour must be set apart for the duties of cleanli- 
ness, and the children must not be sent home at night till the guardians have 
verified the fact that their garments are in good condition and their bodies 
perfectly clean; the Kindergartners must be aided in these cases by the 
waiting-maids, and bathing facilities must be annexed to every Kinder- 


garten. 

In order that the primary schookshall be furnished by the Kindergartens 
with well-prepared children, the. Kindergartners must be penetrated with 
the spirit of Froebel’s method, and no hybrid compromise must be made 
between the Kindergarten and the school originally so called. 

But the intelligent application of this method supposes a certain culture 
of mind; it is not, then, too much to demand of the Kindergartners that 
they shall be furnished with a diploma of primary instruction, and that 
they shall be recognized as having profited by a normal course of the 
Froebel method. 

The Kindergartens must not contain too many children, and they must 
be disseminated throughout the city, in order that the children may not 
have too long a walk to take. : 


Accommodations Necessary. 


The accommodations necessary for a Kindergarten are as follows: 

1. Three rooms, each capable of containing fifty pupils. 2. A covered 
yard. 8. A play-ground. 4 A garden divided into small gardens. 
5. A small room furnished with wash-stands and towels. 6. Privies 
with suitable vessels. 7. A closet in which the materials for play and 
‘work can be locked up. 8. An apartment for the Kindergartners which 
will at the same time answer for the meetings of committees. 9. An 
office for the superintending Kindergartner. 10. A lodging for the janitor. 

The furniture of each class will consist of tables at which the children 
shall sit on seats with backs, proportioned to their stature; and a few 
couches for children who fall asleep. 

A table and chair for the Kindergartner, also-a cabinet to contain the 
ordinary material used in the Froebel method. 

The hall should be decorated with pictures and various objects which the 
committee will endeavor to procure gratuitously for each Kindergarten. 

The curiosity of the children of the poor should be excited by the sight 
of the new objects they will see in the Kindergarten, as that of the children 
of the rich who see in their own houses a thousand objects calculated to 
provoke questioning. 

The children should also be incited to work for the decoration of their 
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halls; their little productions should be hung upon the walls; they will 
thus learn that nothing can be obtained without exertion, and that gratifi- 
cation must always be attained by some degree of labor. 

The elder children should be taught to clean their hall, their benches, 
and their tables themselves; they should every day arrange the things that 
have been used in the cabinet, in order to practice neatness and order. 

The discipline of the Kindergarten should be humane’ but not effemi- 
. nate; the children must be taught to take care of themselves, to bear the 
inconveniences of their giddiness and carelessness, to clean whatever they 
soil, to wait upon themselves; they must be led by a gentle but firm hand. 

The children of the upper division should be led to do everything they 
can to assist those in the lower divisions, in order to acquire those senti- 
ments of solidarity and familiarity which should unite all members of the 
same community. They will then feel the satisfaction of being useful, so 
pleasant to all children; they will taste the happiness of devoting themselves 
to those weaker than themselves, a sentiment which lies at the foundation 
of the great law of charity and love, to which is attributed the superiority 
of our modern society over any ancient civilization. 

With the system of small schools, it will no longer be necessary to place 
a directress at the head of each Kindergarten; the principal Kindergartner 
will receive an indemnity for filling the office of chief Kindergartner; she 
will watch over the material order of the establishment, maintain disci- 
pline among the teaching corps, and direct the distribution of time. 


General Inspection. 


The pedagogic direction will be confided to an inspectress; her mission 
will be to watch over the progress of the occupations, to observe the pro- 
gramme and propcr application of Froebel’s method, and control the order 
and the neatness and preservation of the material. At intervals determined 
by the school authority, the inspectress will assemble the teaching force 
for conference, or give model talks or typical exercises, and thus maintain 
a constant spirit of progress and prevent them from ever falling into a 
mechanical teaching or a mere routine. 


Committee for each Kindergarten. 


For the special committees of each Kindergarten we should like to 
depend upon the volunteer codperation of the ladies of Brussels. What 
better way can they find to employ their benevolence, their native charity, 
than to watch over the education of the poor children? How often might 
they be able to give useful counsels to the mothers, and ameliorate secret 
sufferings! They should be our co-laborers in the great civilizing work 
that we are undertaking; they especially have it in their power to be the 
bond of union between the rich and the poor, the ignorant and the culti- 
vated. Our country is happily free from that caste hatred which so cruelly 
divides rich and poor in some lands; may all the women whom fortune 
has favored understand how much the maintenance*of this favorable con- 
dition depends upon their charity and their devotion to the interests of the 


people! 
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REGULATIONS, 
Axgrictiz I. The of the is to harmonious! 
the moral and ieanttacmnatanaiiion enttnacte athe A r 
This result may be obtained by the. 
Il. The tion of time and 
decreed by the Board (College of Bou 
Conditions of Admissi 
mu = parents who desire to place a child in a kind m must 


produce first, a d tion from the police indicating the child’s age, the 
domicile and profession of the parents: Second. The certificate of vacci. 


IV, The attendance is without cost to the child that belongs to the 
commune between three and seven years of age, and where the parents 


we it. 
.  Ghildren who breakfast at the kindergarten must be furnished with 
a basket for their food and a goblet. 


Hours of Attendance. 

VI. The kindergartens are open from eight in the morning until four 
in the afternoon. e children can be dismissed from half past cleven 
till half past one. The children who breakfast at the kindergarten are 
placed under the care of the assistants and waiting maids. 

Vif. The children are received at any hour at which they present 


themselves. 

‘VILL. The children who are not. taken away by their parents at the 
closing hour of the kindergarten will be in the care of one of the mis- 
tresses or confided to some safe person to be taken home. They will no 
longer be'admitted, if the parents after being duly notified, fall habitually 
into the same negligence. 

The exclusion, however, can only be pronounced by the Board. 

IX. The vacation dayr are, Sundays; the 1st of November; 15th of 
November; 25th of December: 1st of January. 

Mardi-Gras in the afternoon, Easter Monday. Monday afternoon of the 
kermesse of Brussels. 

X. The epoch and duration of the long vacations are as follows: 

Eight days before Easter. The month of August. 


The Ti 


nepectress, 
XI The pedagogic’ direction of the kindergartens is confided to an 
nspectress, 

Il. The inspectress watches over the execution of the programme 
decreed by the Communal Administration, she directs its application by 
——s strictly to the soe of Froebel’s Method such as they arc 
determined by the instructions of the Board. Her inspection extends also 

- to the material part of the institute. 

The inspectress summons the teaching force to conference at regular 
epochs decreed by the minister of publique instruction. 

XIII. A detailed table of the employment of time will be drawn up 
by the i tress in conformity to the general table decreed by the Board 
and al in all the divisions of the kindergarten. 

XIV. The chief kindergartner of each kindergarten is subordinate to 
the inspectress and will follow her direction at all points. 

XV. Every year the inspectress makes a report to the Board upon the 
progress of the kindergartens and the tcaching force. 


The Chief Kindergariner. 

XVI. The chief kindergartner is charged with the general superintend- 
ence of the kindergarten. She sees that vigorous order and neatness reign 
in the establishment. She fills the function of a kindergartner in one of 
the divisions. 

XVII. The chief-kindergartner keeps the following books: 

1. Register of Orders in which she transcribes all the communications 
of the Board of Education. 
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& Register in which she inmscribes: 
The family and first name of all the children. 
The date and place of their birth. 
— of the “wena ~ _~ certificate of be ination. 
bame ge on @ parents or jans. 
e. The domicile of the latter. ade 
J. A-column of observations. 
8. Register of presence in which the kindergartners place their signa- 
tures ~ when they arrive at the establishment. This register 
iponnptentign 


AP Sp 


by the chicf as soon as the entrance bell has rung. 

4. An inventory register of the material of the school, 

5. A family register in which the chicf-kindergartner inscribes every 
day the quantities and prices of provisions received. 

Kyi In the three first days of every month, the i pone etm 
makes known to the Chairman the changes in her school during the pre- 

month, indicating the number of vacant seats. 

XI She sends every month to the council the bulletin that mentions 
the conduct and absences of the kindergartners undcr her jurisdiction. 

XX. On the ist of es of each year she will draw up a report 
upon her management, upon the attendance of the pupils, and men- 
tions any facts in which the Communal Administration may have any inter- 
est. On the ist of July she will indicate the repairs or clianges desirable in 
the premises during the vacation. 

She cannot absent herself without being authorized by the city 
authorities, She must be the first to present herself and the last to leave 
the establishment she directs. 

XXII. The chief-kindergartner may, in case of urgency, grant a holi- 
day to a member of her teaching corps, but she must immediately inform 
the bureau of public instruction. 

The Personal Service. 

The personal service of the kindergarten is composed of, first, a chicf- 
we second, of kindergartners; third, assistants; fourth, wait- 
ing maids, 

XIII. No applicant will be admitted into the kindergartens as kin- 
flergartner if she is not furnished with a diploma of primary instruc- 
tion, and a certificate testifying that slie has profitably pursued a course of 
kindergarten training. 

The prinizry teachers who are pursuing the normal course of Froebelian 

can be admitted as assistants. 

XXIV. The teachers must be found in the kindergarten fifteen minutes 
before the time of opening the classes, 

The assistants and waiting maids must be present at the hour indicated 
by the chief-kinder, er. 

XXV. The teachers are forbidden:— 

To absent themselves without the authorization of the public council. 

To occupy themselves with any other work than that prescribed. 

To make the children repeat any other songs or to distribute to them any 
other pictures than those approved by the council. 

To receive from the parents any description of nts. 

XXVI._ The kinde ners are expected to observe four times a day 
the de of heat and mark them upon the thermometric lists; every 
week they will take the average and remit the list duly signed to the chietf- 
ae mae who will communicate it to the bureau of health. 

XXVIL. . The waiting woman receives from the chief-kindergartner or 
from the kindergartner or assistant who may take her place during ab- 
sence, all the orders that concern her duty for the day. She owes respect 
and obedience to them all. ~ 

XXVIII. She is charged, with ‘the assistants, with all the material 
duties, with the neatness of the establishment, and of the children, and is 
to lend herself to all accidental necessities which may occur. 

.XXIX. Before and after school hours, she must open the windows to 
air the rooms, and afterwards carefully close them. 

XXX. She must kindle the fires an hour before the arrival of the 
children and keep them in order. 


s 
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Care of the Children, 
‘ ting themselves at the establish- 
p qopitiod aul ferklitesd: with a pocket-handker. 
besides, on Monday and bm ge be have on clean linen. 
day, before ning school, the kindergartners must 
erchiefs; they must see that the stockings arc 
Dlsthened, If they see any dirty children, 
y are washed by the waiting-muids. The good con- 
di of the children must be the constant object of their attention. A 
uarter of an hour before dismissal, the kindergartners will pass in review 
the children, that they may be sent home clean to their parents. 

XXXIIL If after re warnings from the chief kindergartner, the 
parents continue to keep their children in a constant uncleanly condition, 
the chief kindergartners may request the Board to inflict a warning upon 
the mts. If this is inefficacious, the Board must exclude the child. 

; V. Every day tc each child who dines at the kindergarten sub- 
stantial soup is given. The rest of the food js brought by the children. 

XXXV. The children are to take their repast seated in order. 

must restore to their baskets what is Icft from their meal. 
XVL The assistants watch all that passes during the repast. They 
take turns as observers and make their repasts also with the children. 

XXXVIL. It is formally forbidden to strike the children. They must 
always be reprimanded gently. 

_ The following punishments are the only ones that can be inflicted in 
cases of absolute necessity, and never continued beyond one exercise: 

To seat them aside, but always in view of the teachers. 

To forbid them to join in the exercises. 

Committee on Instruction. 

XXXVIII._ For each kindergarten a special committee is formed to be 
Called comite scolaire. 

XXXIX. The mission of this committee is to aid the communal admin. 
istration in diffusing the benefits of this instruction as far as possible, viz: 

1. . To observe the exercises and to point out to the communal admin. 
istration whatever may be for the interest of the law, the improvement of 
the teaching and the position of the kindergartners. 

2. To find children who do not attend the kindergartens; to use their 
influence with the parents to induce them to ask admittance for them; to 
have an understanding upon this subject with the committees of charitics 

8.° To aim at introducing the care and discipline practised in the kin 
dergartens into the families of the children. 

Each special committee will consist of six members chosen by the 
Common Council, the President not included. 

They are nominated for four years, and half of them renewed every two 
years accordingly to the order indicated by the drawing of the lots. 

The members of the special committee of a school shall be chosen if 
possible from among the persons being in the vicinity of said school. 

XLI. The alderman of public instruction presides by right over each 
special committee; he is assisted in this function by a communal counseller 
or by a member of the committee, delegated specially by the Board. 

In case of a division in the deliberations, the vote of the President wil! 
turn-the scale, but mention must be made of it in the report. 

The Secre of the committee is chosen Loge b 

XLIL, The decrees the regulations of the internal order ani 
service of the special committees. 

The special committee meets once a month. 

XLII. It delegates one or several of its members to assist in the exer 
cises, in conformity with the regulation of internal order. 

XLIV. Each committee reports to the communal administration before 
the end of the school year, upon the situatian of the school, presenting in 
it its wishes and advice in to the kindergartens. These reports are 
submitted to the City Council at the time of the vote for the budget. . 





WILLIAM CHAUNCEY FOWLER. 


MEMOIR AND PORTRAIT. 


Wiitam Caavncey Fowzer, LL.D., was born in Killingworth, 
now Clinton, Conn., 1 September, 1793. His parents were Reuben 
R. Fowler, descended from William Fowler, an early settler and 
magistrate of Milford, and Catharine Chauncey, grand daughter of 
Rev. Nathaniel Chauncey (pastor of the Church in Durham from 
1697 to 1720, and grandson of President Chauncey of Harvard 
College). The father moved to Middletown when the son was 
four years old, and there he fitted for Yale College, having had 
several years’ experience in the diversified work of an old style store 
before his matriculation in 1812. He took his degree of bachelor 
in 1816, and both before and after his graduation, taught in the 
Hopkins Grammar School at New Haven, of which he was rector 
three years. During his rectorship he studied theology under Dr. 
Fitch, and continued his readings in divinity while tutor in college 
from 1818 to 1823. 

In 1823 he was settled pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Greenfield, Mass., whete he labored assiduously in and out 
of the pulpit until 1827. With a strong predilection for 
literary work and teaching, Mr. Fowler in 1827 accepted the 
professorship of chemistry and natural philosophy in Middle- 
bury College, which he resigned in 1833 for the chair of rhetoric 
and oratory in Amherst College, from which he retired in 1843 
to devote himself to literary labors—continuing to reside at 
Amherst till 1858, when he removed to Durham, Conn., where he 
died January 10, 1881. In 1825 he was married to Mrs. Harriet 
Webster Cobb, daughter of Noah Webster, LL.D., and widow of 
Edward Cobb of Portland. She died in Amherst, March 30, 1844. 

Although intensely interested in his books and studies Professor 
Fowler was a man of affairs — agricultural, political, and ecclesi- 
astical — serving as member of the House in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1851, and of the Senate in Connecticut in 1864. 
He took a deep interest in all school and college movements — hav- 
ing been active in getting up the first county school convention in 
Greenfield in 1826; attended and addressed several of Josiah 
Holbrook’s popular Lyceum gatherings in Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts from 1828 to 1840, and responded promptly to an invita- 
tion of the Directors of the American Institute of Instruction, to 
lecture in Boston in 1831; always advocated with voice and pen 
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the state and local side of public questions as against state or 
national administration — aiming to bring government down to 
state and town as far as possible, with neighborhood management. 

In 1845, Professor Fowler began the publication of text-book 
treatises out of material gathered originally for elucidation of his 
instructions to college classes at Middlebury and Amherst. 

University Diorionary or Enoiish Laneuaes. Webster’s Dictionary — 
abridged and edited, 1845. 
Ene@.isE GramMMarR—Its History, Elements, and Forms. Octavo edition for 
ee oe 720 pp. 1850— Revised and enlarged 1853-60. Abridged for Dis- 
eenunbabe EnGisH Grammar, 1859. 

Wherever Professor Fowler resided he at once made himself 
familiar with its local biography and history; and particularly with 
the biography and genealogy of his own family, church, and town; 
and many of these studies he gave to the public. 
mavens OF L-4 Town or DurHamM, with Genealogies and Biographies of the 
nsomaen OF THE CHAUNCEY FAMILY. 

DESCENDANTS OF WILLIAM FOWLER, Settler and Magistrate of N. H. Colony. 


Wives or THe Fow ers. 
Wivzs of THE CHAUNCEYS. 


Professor Fowler was early in his teaching experience and all 
through his protracted life called on to address anniversary gath- 
erings. Many of these addresses were by request given to the press 
right after their delivery, and subsequently (1876) gathered into 
volumes of Essays. Among them are: 


CULTIVATION OF THE TasTE— Mount Holyoke Seminary, Aug. 2, 1850. 
Pn pee anpD Common ScHOOLs— American Institute of Instruction, Bos- 

n, 

COLONIZATION IN THE Necro PROoBLEM— American Colonization Society, 
Montpelier, 1834. 

CLERGY OF CONNECTICUT AND THE ComMON SCHOOLS, 1867. 

Historica Status oF THE NeGRO In ConneECcTICUT, 1875. 

ELoQueNnce — Illustrated in Demosthenes and Cicero. 

Po.iTicaL DeFriniTions In WEBSTER’s DicTIONaRY, 1864. 

Lrprakies AND Reapinc — Educational Influence of Libraries; Reading as a 
Means of Culture. 

CHEMISTRY as taught by Professor Silliman, 1831 

EnGLIsH UNIVERSITIES — Importance to Society of Liberal Studies, 64 p. 

EccLEgsIasTICAL History OF CoNNECTICUT, 80 p. Historical Commemoration 
. —e Genesis of Yale Theological Seminary; Connecticut Clergy in the 

volution 

LocaL Law In CONNECTICUT AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


Professor Fowler entertained strong convictions of the value of 
“local self-government,” and sympathized largely with southern 
public men in their views of the limitations of the National Gov- 
ernment, and State rights over persons and property under the 
Constitution as adopted in 1789, and he was outspoken in his 
pleas for peace on any terms from 1861 to 1864. 

His last sickness fell on him while completing an article on the 
“ Education of Girls in Connecticut prior to 1800,” the publication 
of which was begun in the previous Number of this Journal, and 
will end imperfect in this. 


Old 
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_ Esther, born Feb. 18, 1782; married Rev. Aaron Burr, President of 
New Jersey College. Was mother of Aaron Burr, Vice-President of 
the United States. Died Feb. 7, 1758, aged 26. 

Mary, born April 4, 1734; married Timothy Dwight of Northampton, 
and their son Timothy was President of Yale College. Died Feb. 7, 
1807, aged 72. 

Lucy, born Aug. 81, 1736; married Jahleel Woodbridge of Stock- 
bridge; died October, 1786, aged 50. 

Timothy, born July 25, 1738 ; married Rhoda Ogden of New Jersey ; 
died at Stockbridge, 1818, aged 75. 

Susannah, born June 20, 1740; married Eleazar Porter of Hadley; 
died 1802, aged 61. 

Eunice, born May 9, 1743; married Hunt of New Jersey, and 
Thomas Pollock of North Carolina; died in 1822, aged 79. 

Jonathan, born May 26, 1745; married Mary Porter of Hadley, and 
Mercy Sabin of New Haven; died Aug. 1, 1801, aged 56. 

Elizabeth, born May 6, 1747; died Jan. 1, 1762, aged 14. 

Pierrepont, born April 8, 1750; married Frances Ogden. Was Judge 
of U. 8. District Court for Connecticut; died April 14, 1826, aged 76. 

Rey. Joseph Fish of Stonington, Harvard College 1728, had two 
daughters, Mary and Rebecca, who were, according to Prof. Silliman, 
“ carefully educated in the fear of God, and in all that was requisite to 
their becoming ladies of the highest intelligence and refinement. Both 
parents were anxious to give to their two daughters, who were their 
only surviving children, the best education attainable in those times, 
At home they were personally instructed by their father in the elements 
of knowledge, and by both parents they were carefully trained to 
industry, economy, self-government, filial duty and affection. They 
were carefully guarded from the contaminations of the world, and a 
high standard of moral purity and feminine delicacy was ever kept in 
view, while their manners were formed to the graceful proprieties of 
life by that politeness which is only the expression in word and action 
of feelings of real benevolence, taking a lovely and deferential form 
Their studies and books, their domestic training in the duties of house- 
keeping, their needles and their pens, and the rites of hospitality and 
of personal and family religion filled their time, so that they were rarely 
without employment, and even casual idleness sometimes received a 
mild paternal rebuke.” 

“In Newport, under Mrs. Osborne, a celebrated teacher of young 
ladies of that day (whose interesting biography has been since pub- 
lished), both daughters enjoyed the advantages of superior instruction, 
and Mary Fish, the elder daughter, maintained an epistolary corres- 
pondence with her venerated friend during her long life.—Life, dc. 

Mary Fenno, daughter of Ephraim Fenno, was born April 8, 1767. 
Her father, who resided in Middletown, placed her under the instruc- 
tion of the Rev. Elizur Goodrich, D.D., of Durham, with whom she 
studied Latin and Greek, and is supposed to have been fitted by him 
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for Yale College, with. other students. At times she would study her 
lessons ini Middletown, and saddle and bridle her horse and ride over 
to Dr. Goodrich’s to recite her lessons. She spoke both the Spanish 
and French languages. She married Henry Mansfield of New Haven, 
brother of the celebrated Col. Jared Mansfield, and was the mother of 
six children, one of whom was the distinguished Gen. Joseph K. F. 
Mansfield of the U. 8. A., killed at Antietam. ‘ She was the best educated 
i lady in Middletown, and probably in the State. She was sensible as 
well as cultivated, high-spirited, and after her marriage transacted bus- 
iness ty a considerable extent.” She died Jan. 14, 1825. 

; The habit at once of Thrift and Benevolence. 

The following extract, from 4@ chapter in Barnard’s Educational 
Biography, devoted to Mrs. Emma Willard, the distinguished principal 
of the Troy Female Seminary | Vol. I, p. 125-6], shows that Mrs. Emma 
Willard’s mother [Lydia Hinsdale Hart] acted in the same spirit of 
large beneficent thrift, which was a characteristic of Mrs. Jonathan 
Edwards’ household management, 

In speaking of her domestic education, it is said of her mother, that 
“she was practical, quietly executive, severely but unwaveringly indus- 
trious; and although well educated for her day, and tenderly reared, 
and excelling in all the delicate fabrics of the needle, she had in full 
perfection the New England trait of making much out of little, and a 
little out of nothing. She had the true economy, not of selfish hoard- 
ing, but of industriously producing, carefully preserving, and wisely 
distributing. As an instance, on sorting the wool, as was the woman's 
part, after the shearing in the spring—when the best portion had been 
laid aside as material for the father’s clothes, the second best selected 
for other men’s wear, the third best for the women’s wear, then family 
flannel and blanketing were to be provided for, and afterwards coarse 
remnants laid aside for mops. There yet remained scattered tags and 
burred clippings—to be burnt? No, not so. They were gathered by 
themselves, and her little girls, “ Nancy and Emma,” were quietly told 
by their mother that they might take their baskets, when their work 
‘was done, and carry it to the pasture field (where they loved to go), 
and scatter it upon the bushes which grew around the pond, so that 
the birds might find it to build their nests with. 

Thoughtful, loving woman!—sublime in that cha:ity which em- 
braces all the creatures of God. ‘Gather up the fragments, that noth- 
ing be lost,” she had read as the words of her loved Master, and in 
imitation of Him, she “considered the fowls of the air which your 
Heavenly Father feedeth.” And it was this same wise bestowal of the 
fragments, in imitation of the mother by the daughter, which made 
the Troy Seminary a source of daily support and comfort through many 
years, to outside poor, numbering at times many families.” 

To be continued. 
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The celebrated Madame De Stael, a vain, witty, and learned woman, 
once asked Napoleon Bonaparte who was the greatest woman. He 
immediately replied, “The woman that has borne and reared the 
greatest number of children.” 

Tried by this test, there were very many great women in Connecticut 
during the first two centuries. A large family of children are usually 
better educated than a small family. The larger the family, the more 
strongly must be felt the necessity of order, discipline, and headship. 
The older children do their part in bringing up the younger ones, and 

“ While each fulfils his part, ; 


With sympathizing heart, 
In all the cares of life and love,” 


they are preparing themselves for usefulness, respectability, and success 
in life as heads of families. Talents and taste seemed to be transmitted 
quite as often through the female as the male line of the family. 

Monica, the mother of St. Augustine ; Susannah, the mother of John 
and Charles Wesley ; Esther, the mother of Jonathan Edwards; Mary, 
the mother of Timothy Dwight; the mother of Byron; and Grata, 
the mother of Dr. Edward Payson, and very many of the mothers in 
Connecticut, had great influence in forming the character of their sons. 

If the mental and literary history of all the graduates of Yale Col- 
lege who were natives of Connecticut during the first one hundred and 
fifty years of its existence could be known, it would doubtless be found 
that very many of their mothers inspired their young sons with a love 
of learning, and encouraged and assisted them while obtaining their 
education, The mothers of Connecticut in those days could appreciate 
the great value of a liberal education. 

We are not to forget the great value of traditional knowledge and 
education in the homes of Connecticut. For God himself had set his 
seal to the value of this knowledge and education,—‘“And these words 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart. And thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them upon chine hands, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house 
and on thy gates.” Deut., Chap. 6. 

Nor are we to forget the strong desire for self-improvement mani- 
fested by many of the young females of Connecticut. Under the influ- 
ence of this desire they became architects of their own minds, archi- 
tects of their own fortunes, using every help in their power, until they 
became self-made women in the best meaning of the term. 

The minister of each town in Connecticut was a central light of edu- 
cation as well as religion. It should be rememberéd that for a period 
all the ministers, or nearly all, were educated at some College, and the 
attachment which the ministers felt for the College the people felt for 
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the same College: For a period, the inhabitants of the several towns 
contributed wheat for the support of the indigent students in Harvard 
College, each family who felt disposed putting a peck of wheat into 
the general stock. 

When Yale College was established, the inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth felt a still stronger attachment for their own College than they 
had done for Harvard, and this attachment seemed to grow in strength 
from generation to generation. On every Sabbath morning, in the long 
prayer, in nearly every congregation in the State, were the following 
supplications uttered by the minister: “Bless the College and the 
schools of learning. Cast the salt of divine grace into these fountains, 
that the streams which annually flow from them may make glad the 
City and Church of our God.” 

The pupils went to Yale College from every town in the Common- 
wealth, Their mothers, their’ sisters, their cousins, their neighbors, 
saw with their own eyes the beneficial effects of a college education. 
They all watched the student’s progress, and rejoiced in his success, 
And if, from rivalry or envy there were those who disparaged him, the 
women were not among them. 

' Many of the graduates and undergraduates taught school in the 
several towns, and, according to the custom in those days, boarded in 
different families, who cheerfully opened their doors to these school- 
masters, and in that way “ frequently entertained angels unawares.” 

All the children in the district schools of Connecticut who were old 
enough to read, recited the Assembly of Divine’s Catechism to their 
teachers every Saturday forenoon, and most of them recited it every 
Saturday evening, and every Sabbath to their parents. In this way 
they became better qualified to read and understand the Bible, from 
which the Catechism was taken, and also to understand the sermons 
preached on the Sabbath, which illustrated the doctrines of the Bible. 
They were also better qualified to understand and enjoy the Christian 
literature of England, the poetry of Milton, and Young, and Watts, 
and Cowper. Thus the young child learned that there was another 
world besides that which is seen by the bodily eye, and thus early 
began to feel the powers of the world to come. 

Of Mrs. Betsey Pierson Graves, ninety years of age, still living (1881) 
in Madison, Conn., the New York Observer says: 

“Endowed by nature with a very facile and retentive memory, she in 
_ very early childhood committed to memory the Assembly’s Catechism, 

so that, in accordance with the custom of those days, she could pro- 
pound, and give the answers to all the questions, ‘without a book.’ 

“ At a very early age she became a teacher in North Killingworth, 
and taught the Catechism to all her pupils ‘ without a book.’ 

“TI said to her, ‘Aunt, I suppose you ‘can repeat’the Catechism now.’ 
She began at once : 

“What is the chief end of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever. 

“And went on and propounded to herself, and then answered ques- 
tion after question, and page after page, as clearly as more than eighty 
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years ago she had recited them to her parents; and more than seventy 
ears ago she had propounded the same questions to the boy, John 

‘odd, and scores and hundreds of other children, among the rocks of 
New England and in the wilderness of Western New York. 

“ Beautiful, beautiful old age! My aunt told me-a great many times 
that she had been just as happy since she was ‘fourscore’ as ever in 
her life. With her mind richly stored with the scriptures, the Cate- 
chism, the choicest hymns, and the rarest gems from Milton and the 
old ts, for whom she has the highest appreciation, the evening of 
her life is sweet and sunny, mellow and golden, luminous and glorious, 
beyond all my powers of description.” 

All the women learned to ride’on horseback, and sometimes long 
distances. I was informed when I was a boy, by different persons, 
that a couple, man and wife, mounted a horse, and rode double from 
Durham to Northampton in one day, starting very early and arriving 
late; and at a more recent period a Mr. Prentiss, son of Judge Prentiss, 
took his wife and their infant child on horseback, from Montpelier, Vt., 
to Middle Hadtlam, Conn., to visit her kindred. 

In the minds of many of the intelligent women of Connecticut, the 
ideal of a well-educated housewife was to be found in the last chapter 
of Proverbs. 

They did not spend their time in gaddiag about from house to 
house and gossiping the news and scandal of the day. They were 
not gypsies, but “keepers at home;” a home often made attractive 
to themselves and their families by their own efforts. 

Their ideal they carried out, to a considerable extent, in their own 
character and in the prospective character of their daughters. 

What this character was, and what was the character of the State, 
may be seen in the following extract of a letter from John Adams, the 
second president of the United States, to President Stiles. 

“ Yale College is the light of a Commonwealth that I esteem the purest 
portion of mankind.” 

The women of Connecticut must come in for their full share in this 
high compliment. Some, performed their duties as daughters, wives, and 
mothers, under great difficulties and discouragements.—“ Faint, yet 
pursuing.” Of some of them it could be said in the language of 


Tenn 
= “ So she strove against her weakness, 


Thongh at times her epirit sank ; 
Nerved herself with woman's meekness, 
For all duties of her rank.” 

It appears to have been the prevailing opinion among the good peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth, that the child should be trained up and 
educated for that position and employment in life which it would 
follow. The people were largely agricultural. Every town at first 
was an agricultural town, and down to the year 1620, and after, the 
people were agricultural in their tastes and employments. There were, 
it is true, in some of the seaport towns, a class of men that were en- 
gaged in mechanical arts; some who were merchants, and others who 
were ministers, lawyers, and doctors, but the great body of the people 
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were farmers, and even after they had been engaged in other profes. 
sions, there was still a taste for farming, and a desire to own land, 
The farming operations could be performed by almost all of the adult 
males. Hence a large part of the girls, from their early years, might 
be expected to be wives of farmers, and their parents and themselves 
wished to qualify them for the position which they were to occupy. 
The farmers’ daughters were sought for by the other sex, as if they 
would make the best of wives, The new-born child, soon after birth, 
was placed in a cradle in the large kitchen, where she received impres- 
sions that amused and instructed her. She noticed all operations in 
cookery and house-keeping. Her infant eyes become familiar with the 
great back-log, and the great chimney, and the broad hearthstone, and 
the fire blazing up or settling down in embers; the pot-hooks and 
trammels and the pots and kettles that hung on them. And when 
“roaring winds are piping loud,” the sounds from the six flues of the 
chimney, more or less, make a noise as if hobgoblins and foul fiends 
were contending for the mastery. Then there were the two great ovens, 
one each side of the fireplace, and the hanging shelf for milk in the 
winter time. 

Afterwards the out-of-door labors of the garden and the field received 
her attention, so that she was, at an early period, inclined to share in 
those labors. 

The young child listened with reverence and awe to the reading of 
the Bible in the morning, and to the blessing asked and the thanks 
returned at table. Thus she grew up in the family to maturity. She 
became, like the “fair Saxon girl of Old England, as she grows up in 
some sheltered nook of the merry land, unsmirched by the smoke and 
sophistications of cities, and little knowing of any other world than 
the little one which forms her home.” 

Girls like this, and mothers who had been girls like this, were, in the 
last century, to be found in every hamlet. 

Many bore Saxon names, and all inherited the Saxon character. 

Timothy J. Gridley, M. D., of Amherst, Mass., a graduate of Yale 
College, in the class of 1808, member at different times of the House of 
Representatives in Massachusetts, member of the Senate, and of the 
Governor’s Council, and a physician in very extensive practice, once 
said to me something like this: ‘“ Did you ever see such housekeepers 
as the Connecticut women are? Did you ever see such cooks? Did 
you ever see such wives and mothers?” I replied, “I have never 
thought of it before.” I have thought of it since, and am as thor- 
’ oughly convinced of their superiority. 

Various employments in which girls were engaged, necessitated exer- 
cise in the open air, which contributed to personal development, 
strength, and health. Many of the farmers’ daughters learned, in early 
life, to ride on horseback, to saddle and bridle horses and care for 
them. In short, very friendly relations were formed between the 
farmers’ daughters and the horses owned by their fathers. The cows 
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too, lowed lovingly, as the rosy milkmaid tripped along to her pets, 
with answering affection. Thus the mother could “bring forth butter 
in a lordly dish,” like Jael the Kenite. : 

There was also the bleaching of linen cloth in the spring, according 
to the old adage, 


“March winds and the May sun, 
Will make the cloth white, but the milkmaid dun.” 


A pretty picture was often presented, by the mother of a family and 
her young daughters dipping the brown tow cloth into lye and running 
back and forth to spread it on the green sward, singing as they ran 
some fragment of an old English ballad. 

Apples had to be dried, and apple-sauce to be made, and for select- 
ing the apples for paring in the family or in an apple-bee, the female 
portion of the family would exercise their taste by looking for them 
under the trees. 

A thunder-storm would arise while the tedded hay was on the 
ground, greatly to the alarm of the haymakers, The mother and the 
daughters, though not in the habit of making hay, would, on such 
occasions, sally forth from the house, armed with rakes, to assist the 
men in gathering the hay into winrows, and when the rain came down, 
running in a frolic back to the house, to comb their hair, and change 
their garments, which had been wet by the shower. 

Then too, there was the picking of strawberries and raspberries and 
huckleberries and blackberries, and in the autumn, when nutting-time 
eame, there were chestnuts and hickory nuts, and sometimes hazel nuts 
and beech nuts to be gathered. 

There were donation parties, quiltings, and huskings, where the red 
ear authorizes a forfeit, which was paid, not always reluctantly. 

After town libraries were established, reading furnished the principal 
relaxation from labor. Some of the best books in the English language, 
selected with great care, were in these libraries. Addison’s Spectator 
in eight volumes, was said to have been read more extensively in Con- 
necticut, according to the population, than the same work was in any 
county of England, where it was written. 

During the French and the Revolutionary wars, there were women 
of the same type as the Grecian mother, who said to her son, as she 
gave him the buckler, “ Bring this back with you, or be brought back 
upon it.” There were women of the same type as the Roman mother, 
who said of her children, “These are my jewels.” There were women 
of the same type as the English mother, who is described by her son, 
William Cowper. 

The picture which Wordsworth draws of an English girl would 
apply to many a New England girl as accurately as if she had sat for it, 


. 
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“T saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a woman too! 
_Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A Creature, not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food.” 


“ And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


The following extracts from Winterbotham’s History [London, 1795. ] 
show what was the condition and character of Connecticut before 1800. 


Connecticut as made by her Women. 


“The State resembles a well-cultivated garden, which, with that 
degree of industry that is necessary to happiness, produces the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life in great plenty.” 

“The inhabitants are almost entirely of English descent. There are 
no Dutch or Germans, and very few French, Scotch, or Irish people.” 

“The farmers and their families are mostly clothed in plain, decent, 
homespun cloth. Their linens and woolens are manufactured in the 
family way, and although they are generally of a coarser kind, they are 
of a stronger texture, and much more durable than those imported 
from France and Great Britain. Many of their cloths are fine and 
handsome.” 

“In no part of the world is the education of all ranks of people 
more attended to than in Connecticut; almost every town in the State 
is divided into districts, and each district has a public school kept in 
it a greater or less part of every year. Somewhat more than one-third 
of the monies arising from a tax on the polls and rateable estate of the 
inhabitants is appropriated to the support of schools in the several 
towns, for the education of children and youth. The law directs that a 
grammar-school shall be kept in every county town throughout the State.” 

“There is a grammar-school at Hartford, and another at New Haven, 
supported by a donation of Governor Hopkins. This venerable and 
benevolent man, in his last will, dated . 1657, left in the. hands of The- 
ophilus Eaton, Esq., and thyee others, a legacy of one thousand three 
hundred and twenty-four pounds, ‘as an encouragement, in these for- 
eign plantations, of breeding up hopeful youths, both at the grammar- 
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school and college.’ In 1664 this legacy was equally divided between 
New Haven and Hartford, and grammar-schools were erected, which 
have been supported ever since.” * 


School Books—Home Instruction. 


Reference has already been made to the practice of parents teaching 
children to read words ot one syllable before sending them to school. 
I now would add that parents did not consider their duty as finished 
when they had thus prepared their chila for the district school, but 
they often continued to be coudjutors of the teachers as long as their 
children continued to be pupils in the public school. 

The first family school-book was “The New England Primer,” with 
its rude but impressive cuts, its quaint poetry, and its allusions to the 
Bible. This little book was also read in the district schools more or 
less, especially on Saturday in the torenoon, when they recited the 
“Assembly of Divine’s Catechism” therein contained. ‘“ Dilworth’s 
Spelling Book” was for a long time used in district schools, with its 
short treatise on Grammar, until it was superceded by “ Webster’s Spell- 
ing Book ” for the first part, and by his Grammar, entitled “The Second 
Part.” In many families parents encouraged their children by teaching 
them to recite the reading and spelling lessons before reciting them to 
their teacher. Soon after Dilworth’s Spelling Book was replaced by 
Webster’s, about one hundred years ago, “ Dilworth’s Ghost,” a small 
publication thus entitled, was sent into many families to complain of 
the change. 

‘The Psalter,” sometimes used as a reading-book in schools, was 
replaced by “ Webster’s Third Part,” in which parents, as well as their 
children, took an interest. The Bible and the New Testament were 
used in schools as reading-books, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Iam not aware that any text-book on arithmetic was gener- 
ally used by the pupils in schools before the close of the last century. 

Arithmetic, I believe, was chiefly taught by cyphering out the sums 
set by the master, and to qualify him for this service, he would some- 
times obtain “Dilworth’s Schoolmaster’s Assistant,” an arithmetic writ- 
ten for the especial benefit of teachers. 

Arithmetic was taught, to some extent, by the father to the children 
in the long winter evenings. Not unfrequently there was an evening 
school for teaching it, taught by the district schoolmaster, for the more 
advanced scholars, for which he received a stipulated fee. 

In the day school, the study of arithmetic was not greatly encouraged 
by the district or the teacher, from the belief that it would interfere 
with the instruction of the younger children in other branches. In one 
district, at least, there was a vote passed that arithmetic should not be 





*For a full account of the Hopkins Foundation, see Barnard’s History of the Grammar 
Schools of Hartford, New Haven, Hadley, and Cambridge, in Journal, Vol. xxvii, p. 
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studied in the school. Young men, after they had left the district 
school, would obtain a book entitled “The Young Man's Best Compan- 
ion,” and thus, by solitary strdy, they would become better versed in 
arithmetic. In the latter part of the last century, “ Dwight’s Gvog- 
raphy” was a reading-book in many district schools. Morse’s Geogra- 
' phy was likewise studied to some extent. “Salmon a1 Guthrie's 
Works on Geography” were read in many intelligent private families, 
In 1797 Daboll published an arithmetic with the same title, namely 
6 "s Assistant,” designed to supercede Dilworth’s work bear- 
ing the same title. Daboll’s work was recommended by Professor 
Josiah Meigs and Noah Webster, Jr., Esq. 

Previous to 1727 the singing in the churches of Connecticut seems to 
have been what is called Congregational singing or irregular singing. 
This kind of singing was not satisfactory. In the year 1727, on May 
12th, Rev. Nathaniel Chauncey of Durham, delivered his “ ARGuMENTs 
IN FAVOR oF ReeutaR Stxeine” before the General Association of 
Connecticut at Hartford. They recommended this discourse, which 
was printed, to the churches in the Colony. After this time teachers 
of music were employed in Connecticut in forming choirs and instruct- 
ing singers, and choral music became the regular mode of singing, 
The young people of both sexes took a lively interest in these singing 
schools and very generally attended them, so that frequently there 
were large choirs of singers in the churches. These singers in the 
choirs, having generally been brought up to labor in the house and on 
the farm, had well-developed lungs, and often made the house of God 
ring again with their vocal music. 


Women in the Healing Art. 

The women of Connecticut were, to a considerable extent, educated 
to understand “ the divine art of healing,” and they practiced that art, 
thus endeavoring to imitate the Saviour who, when on earth, healed 
the sick. The following account, by Mrs. Sigourney, of the wife of 
Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury, commonly called Apostle John, illustrates 
the character of many of the women of ancient Connecticut. 

“The difficulty of commanding the attendance of well-educated 
physicians, by the sparse population of an infant colony, rendered it 
desirable and almost indispensable, that a mother should be neither 
unskilled nor fearful amid the foes that so thickly beset the first years 
of life. The success of Mrs. Eliot in the rearing and treatment of her 
own children, caused her experience to be coveted by others. In her 
cheerful gift of advice and aid, she perceived a field of usefulness open- 
ing around her, especially among the poor, to whom, with a large 
charity, she dispensed safe and salutary medicines, Friends and stran- 
gers sought her in their sicknesses, and she earnestly availed herself of 
the best medical works that she could obtain, to increase her knowl- 
edge and her confidence in its application. To her well-balanced mind 
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and large benevolence, it seemed both proper and pleasant, that while 
the beloved companion of her life devoted his energies and prayers to 
the welfare of the soul, she should labor for the health of the body. 
Often they found themselves side by side at the couch of suffering, and 
a double blessing from those ready to perish came upon them.” 

Many of the women of Connecticut understood the simples and 
medicinal herbs and many of them were carefully raised in their gar- 
dens; as spikenard, comfrey, tansy, wormwood, basil, thyme, balm, 
marrygold, euphrasy, marjoram, lavender, rosemary, pennyroyal, sarsa- 
parilla, thoroughwort, catnip, etc. These, whether gathered from the 
garden or the field, were made into teas, and decoctions, and other 
preparation; root beer was a favorite drink for the health. 

Many of the Christian women of the several towns of Connecticut, 
as nurses, were practically “Sisters of Charity,” ministering angels at 
the bedside of the sick and suffering. ; 

Somewhere about the year 1730, town libraries began to be exten- 
sively established in Connecticut, which gave a powerful impulse to 
family education. Where the family was a large one, they would take 
turns in reading aloud to each other in books taken out of the Library. 


Old Time Cooking School. 

When the girls left the district school, they came to the family school 
at home, in which the teachers were the father and mother, sometimes 
the grandfather and grandmother, and it may be the older sisters. 
This was a professional school, in which the duties of their profession, 
as wives and mothers and housekeepers, were taught. Here they were 
initiated into the mysteries of housekeeping. Here they were to learn 
the arts of cookery. They might learn how to broil and how to fry, 
how to roast and how to bake, and how to boil beef and pork called 
pot-luck, which was the standing fare of the farmers, 

Here, too, they learned to make butter and cheese. Here too they 
were to learn how to make beer, which is partly a chemical process; 
how from the yeast to make bread, which is partly a chemical process; 
how to make soap, which is also a chemical process, 

Here too, they learned some of the higher culinary preparations, 
muffins and cyullers and doughnuts, pound cake, raised cake, and 
gingerbread ; and the grand Thanksgiving dish, the chicken pie, some- 
fimes ornamented with acanthus-shaped leaves or other ornamental 
figures made by the help of the jagging iron. 

Spinning and other Hoye Industries. 

Then too, there were the higher and the lower kinds of needlework 
to be learned. There was flax spinning and wool spinning and worsted 
spinning, carding and combing the raw material. While thus engaged 
in spinning on the little wheel, many a spinner at the same time could 
glance at the pages of a book, and even commit to memory portions of 
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poems. Spinning was held in high honor here as it was elsewhere in 
some parts of the United Kingdom. The following extracts are from 
the “ Memoir of Robert Chambers” of Scotland, written by his brother 
William. 

“The food was all obtained from the farm, and the clothing was wholly 
of homespun. Even the education of the children was conducted at home, 
the mother giving them lessons while seated at her spinning wheel.” ‘‘In 
marrying Wm. Gibson, the reputedly rich farmer of Newby, Janet Grieve 
was thought to make an enviable match, and of this there were some out- 
ward tokens. The marriage took place in 1768. On the day preceding 
the event, Janet’s providing, which was sumptuous, was despatched in a 
cart from Judderfield to what was to be her new home; the load of various 
articles being conspicuously surmounted by a spinning wheel, decorated 
with ribbons of different colors. The marriage was signalized by more 
than the customary festivity, in the midst of which the young and bloom- 
ing bride was placed behind her husband on horseback! and thus, after 
pacing grandly through Peebles with a following of rustic cavaliers, the 
wedded pair reached Newhy.” ‘‘My grandmother and her maids were 
generally up at an early hour in the morning, to attend to the ewes, and 
their time for going to rest must have consequently been an early one. 
There was always, however, a period, called ‘between gloaming and sup- 
per-time,’ during which another industry was practiced. Then it was that 
the wheels were brought out for the spinning of the yarn which was to 
' constitute the clothing of the family. And I often think that it must 
have been a pleasing sight in that humble hall—the handsome young mis- 
tress amidst her troop of maidens, all busy with foot and finger, while the 
shepherds and their master, and one or two favored gaberlunzies, would 
be telling stories or cracking jokes for the general entertainment, or some 
one with a good voice would be singing the songs of Ramsey and Hamilton.” 

Something like this I have witnessed in my childhood. Beggars, or 
gaberlunzies, occasionally visited certain families, and were generally 
kindly received and hospitably entertained. 

One of them repeated the following lines, which made such a deep 
impression on me in my childhood that I remember them to this day: 

“ The world is a round thing, all full of streets, 
And death is a market where all men must meet. 


If life was a thing that rich men could buy, 
The rich men would live, and the poor men would gie.” 


The following, I suppose, came from the same quarter, though I 
received it at second hand: 


“Oh! what a good world "tis we live in, 
To lend, to spend, and to give in. 
But to beg, to borrow, and to get your own, 
*Tis the worst world that ever was known.” 


Calisthenic Exercises and Physical Training. 
Tt was regarded as a part of a finished education, both of young 
men and young women, that they should dance well, walk well, and 
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ride well on horseback, both single and double. Dancing schools were 
accordingly patronized, and t occasions were celebrated by balls in 
many of the towns. The Commencement Ball of Yale College -was 
one of the great events connected with the Commencement occasion, 
and young ministers, with their wives, would sometimes visit the As- 
sembly room, where the graduating class, with their sisters and sweet- 
hearts, were dancing. It is true that some ministers and some Chris- 
tians were opposed to a of dancing, while many others 
thought that a well-conducted ball was a school of good manners. 

In those days men walked in long processions at Commencement, at 
the meeting of the General Association, and sometimes at the meeting 
of District Associations, at funerals, and at military reviews. The 
people were careful to walk handsomely in going to and from the 
church on the Sabbath. 


Academies — Private and Incorporated. 

In some of the towns, institutions called Academies, often not incor- 
porated, were established, which took the place of adventure schools 
of a higher order, in which, to some extent, young ladies attended. 
One of the most ye of these was the one established by Rev. 
Timothy Dwight on Greenfield Hill, in Fairfield County. During a 
period of twelve years, it is stated by his we ow that more than a 
thousand* pupils enjoyed the advantages of this Academy. ‘‘ This 
Seminary also afforded, it is believed, the earliest example in our 
country, where females were instructed in the higher branches of 
academic learning,” 

In 1783 Dr. Jedediah Morse assisted by Samuel Nott (b. 1761 —d. 
1852, for a half century pastor of the Church of Franklin), conducted 
in New Haven for several years a private school where females were 
taught geometry, history, and rhetoric. 

Some years before I entered College (in 1812) a young lady from 
Enfield was examined at the public examination of the school of Rev. 
Claudius Herrick, at which President Dwight was present, and paid her 
the compliment of saying that she recited the difficult demonstrations 
in Epolid as well as any student in Yale College could have done. 


[With this paragraph, as left in galley proof by Prof. Fowler, this 
chapter in the History of Female Education in Connecticut as projected 
by him for publication in this Journal, must close. At his request the 
proof was returned to him at Durham for revision, and such modifica- 
tion and extension as he had expressed a desire to make from material 
forwarded to him by the Editor. In this extension was to be included 
a fuller account than has yet been given to the public, of Dr. Dwight’s 
School or Academy at Green’s Farms in Fairfield, and of the Seminary 
begun by Miss Sarah Pierce at Litchfield, in 1794, and by Rev. Claudius 
Herrick at New Haven, in 1798. These two seminaries, exclusively for 
young ladies, attained a wide and high reputation, and their history will 
be given hereafter. In the mean time the space left for-the completed 
article of Prof. Fowler will be filled up by other matter not unakin, 
a portion of which has before appeared in our Journal, and another 
portion will appear as part of a more extended article on ‘‘ Female 
Education in Massachusetts,” particularly the Schools of Mrs. Susanna 
Haswell Rowson, of Dr. John Park, and Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody.] 

* This is a wild conjecture. From reliable sources we learn that the average attend- 


ance did not exceed 20 pupils, and the whole number of different pupils did not exceed 
400 in the twelve years. 
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EXTRACT FROM “NOTES ON MY EXPERIENCE 4S A TEACHER.” 


“My First Scnoot.—My introduction to the trials and pleasures of school- 
keeping, was in a district school, for the summer term, in a town aujacent to 
Hartford.” 

Of course, in this rural’ district, Miss Hart “ boarded round ;” and lest, in this 
progressive age, the coming generation of teachers may not comprehend this 
phraseology, we add in explanation, that the district system required of the 
instructor to itinerate among the different families of the district, remaining in 
each only the time required to collect by ‘‘ consumption,” that proportion of the 
tex founded on the number of pupils sent to school; and to take a meal or 
a night's lodging more than the assigned quota, was an act of injustice. Miss 
Hart’s experience is thus stated : 

.“ T have not much to say in respect to ‘ boarding round,’ for it was soon over, 
and there are pleasant’ remembrances connected with it. I was first sent by the 
céimmittee to board for three days with a widow who had but one child in school. 
Those were not unpleasant days, for I fell into sympathy (as the spiritualists say) 
with the good woman, whom I found to be refined in feeling, though rustic in 
manners. Her parlor was my bedroom; and though her table was set in the 
kitchen, everything was neat and comfortable—the very best she had was 
brought forward for the teacher; and her little girl—an interesting child—was 
untiring in her efforts to offer spmething which might be acceptable. With 
instinctive refinement she gathered flowers as an offering, and on my table at 
school, were daily seen her pinks, roses and peonies. 

Then came a change: a rich farmer, who also kept the only tavern in this 
rural neighborhood, unfortunately for the teacher, had several children in 
school ; and so a longer probation was appointed at his house. Let me recall 
the table at which I found myself seated: it was of pine, without a cloth, ex- 
tending through a long, low, dingy kitchen, where there was little regard to 
neatness. A dish of boiled salt pork and beef, flanked with potatoes and cab- 
bage, was set in the middle of the table, two large mugs of hard cider were for 
all to drink from ; a huge plate of black rye bread completed the bill of fare. 
The horn which called the men from the field, brought in the farmer and his 
laborers. Once only, however, was I a participant in such a meal. A young 
physician of the place, with his excellent wife, having compassion on the stran- 
ger, proposed to the committee to take her to board, offering such terms as he 
knew they would be likely to accept, and these, I believe, were somewhat less 
than one dollar per week. The little paradise into which I then entered, will 
never be forgotten. Such a box of a house! Two very small rooms, with a 
‘ minute kitchen and bedroom, were all its apartments. But what a triumph of 
female skill in all the arrangements! My own little room had its snow-white 
curtains to its one small window, and its spotless white toilet cover and drapery. 
with a bed of unrivalled whiteness; everything was perfect. And there was 
just room for my one small trunk; for the district-school teacher did not re- 
quire a “ dog-house” for her wardrobe. And thén our nicely prepared, though 
frugal meals—seasoned, as they were, with intellectual conversation, were sueh 
asthe most fastidious might have enjoyed. We became attached friends; the 
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doctor was poor, and the perfect health which the place enjoyed was not favor- 
able to his support; but his wife could use her needle, and besides doing all 
the work for her small family, she helped to bring: in supplies. 

The school-house was pleasantly situated upon a table-land, surrounded by 
old forest trees; it was a better edifice than was then generally furnished in 
Connecticut for that purpose. No improvement had then been made in seats, 
writing-desks, &c. The committee did not visit the school; but on one occa- 
sion, the mothers came’by invitation. Some of them brought their babies, and 
others, baskets of wool to pick ; the disturbance among the scholars, caused by 
the creeping about of the little ones, and their performances with the flocks of 
wool, was not to be censured, and their young teacher joined in the laugh 
This was my only school examination in that, my first, attempt to teach.” 


“My Last Scnoot.—lI closed my experience as a teacher in the Patapsco In- 
stitute, under circumstances widely different from those with which it com- 
menced in that far-off rural district in Connecticut. The site was one of the, 
most beautiful in the whole country, occupying thirteen acres of ground, and 
provided with a granite building, capable, with the improvements made upon 
it, of accommodating, with class rooms and residence, one hundred and forty 
pupils, with a corps of tweive resident teachers, and all the necessary attend- 
ants,—and these were quite numerous. 

The pupils represented nearly two-thirds of the several States, from Califor- 
nia to Florida, and from Louisianato Maine. The course of instruction, besides 
the preparatory studies, embraced three years: the class of Rhetoric, the class 
of Philosophy, and the class of Mathematics ard Natural Sciences; and distrib- 
uted through each, with studies appropriate to the advancement of the mem- 
bers, were the ancient and modern languages. The highest, or graduating 
claes, was thoroughly trained in the studies usually pursued in our American 
colleges, with better opportunities than any of them afford for instruction in 
the modern languages, and in music, both vocal and instrumental. Besides the 
twelve resident teachers, there were special teachers, who came from Baltimore, 
in the Italian, Spanish, German and French languages, and in elocution and 
general literature. The whole establishment was under the direct supervision 
of the Principal, who also gave instruction, in her own department, of the nat- 
ural sciences—botany, chemistry, etc. To the regular classes should be added 
the class of Normal pupils, varying from twelve to twenty, from which her 
resident teachers were selected, and which contributed many accomplished gov- 
ernesses and teachers to the families and schools of the South.” 


‘ 
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Women in the Age of Homespun. 

Dr. Bushnell, in his historical discourse at the Centennial Celebration 
of Litchfield County, Aug. 14, 1851, (published in his Work and Play 
volume under the title of The Age of Homespun,) introduces a picture 
of King Lemuel’s mother—‘ whose children rise up and call her blessed ” 
as typifying the matrons and daughters of Connecticut before the days 
of formal school instruction. 

This last chapter of the Proverbs is an Eastern called a 
“ gare ah that versifies, in form, the advice which his honored and 
wien mo! gave to her son. She dwells, in particular, on the ideal 

icture of a fine woman, such as he may fitly seek for his wife, or queen; 
Ravine the'picture, doubtless, in great part, from herself and her own 
ical character. ‘‘She layeth her hands to the spindle and her hands 
the distaff. She is not afraid of the snow for her household; for 
all her household are covered with scarlet. Her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth among the elders of he land. She openeth her 
mouth in wisdom, and in her ton is the law of kindness. She looketh 
‘well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 
ae other points of the picture, she is a frugal, faithful, pious 
e; clothing her family in garments. p by her industry, 
and the more beautiful honors of a well kept, wellamannered house. She, 
therefore, it is, who makes the center of a happy domestic life. and 
becomes:a mark of reverence to her children:—*' Her children arise up 
and call her blessed.” 

A very homely and rather common picture, some of you may fancy, 
for a queen or chief woman; but, as you view the subject more histori- 
cal te will become a picture even of dignity and polite culture. The 
ru and most primitive a, of wrvary fee its most remarkable distinc- 
tion in the dress of skins; as in ancient Scythia, and in many other parts 
of the world, even at the present day. The preparing of fabrics, by 
spinning and weaving, marks a great social transition, or advance; one 

t was slowly made and is not even yet absolutely perfected. Accord- 
ingly, the art of spinning and weaving was, for —— ages, looked upon 
as a kind of polite distinction; much as needle-work is now. Thus when 
Moses directed in the preparation of curtains for the tabernacle, we are 
told that ‘‘all the women that were wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands.” That is, that the accomplished ladies who understood this fine 
art, (as few of the women did,) executed his ‘order. Accordingly, it is 
represented that the most distinguished queens of the ancient time 
excelled in the art of spinning; and t the poets sing of distaffs and looms 
as the choicest symbols of princely women. Thus Homer describes the 
present of Alcandra to Helen: 


“ Alcandra, consort of his high command, 
A golden distaff gave to Helen’s hand; 


ga 
Which, heaped wi wool, the beauteous Phile brought, 


imy led for the loom, 
Recalled the hyacinth in vernal bloom.” 


So also Theocritus, when’ he is going to give a present to his friend’s 
bride, couples it with verse: 
“O distaff! friend to warp and woof, 
Minerva’s gift in man’s behoof, 
Whom careful housewives still retain, 
And gather to their household 


Thee, ivory distaff! I provide, 
A riount Tor his bockning bride, 


With her thou wilt sweet toil partake, 

And aid her various vestes to make.” 
If I rightly remember, it is even reported of Augustus, himself, at the 
height of the Roman splendor, that he wore a robe that was made for 
him by Livia, his wife. 
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You ve, in this manner, that Lemuel’s mother has any but rustic 
ideas of what a wife should be. She describes, in fact, a lady of the 
highest accomplishments; whose harpsichord is the distaff, whose piano 
is the loom, and who is able thus, by the fine art she is mistress of, to 
make her husband conspicuous among the elders of the land. Still, you 
will understand that what we call the old spinning-wheel, a great machine 
in its day, was not known till long ages after this; being, in fact, a 
comparatively modern, I believe a German or Saxon, invention. The 
distaff, in the times of my text, was held in one hand or under one arm, 
and the spindle, hanging by the thread, was occasionally hit and twirled 
by the yo The weaving process was equally rude and simple. 

These references to the domestic economy of the more ancient times 
have started recollections, doubtless, in many of you, that are character- 
istic, in a similar way, of our own primitive history. You have remem- 
bered the wheel and the loom. You have recalled the fact, that our 
Litchfield County people, down to a period comparatively recent, have 
been a people clothed in homespun fabrics—not wholly, or in all cases, 
but so generally that the exceptions may be fairly os In this 
fact I find my subject, The Homespun Age of Our People. 

Eve em, ae was most distinctive of the old homespun mode of 
life will then have passed away. The spinning-wheels of wool and flax, 
that used to buzz so familiarly in the childish ears of some of us, will be 
heard no more forever; seen no more, in fact, save in the halls of the 
Antiquarian Societies, where the delicate daughters will be asking what 
these strange machines are, and how they are made to go? The huge, 
hewn-timber looms, that used to comps @ room by themselves in the 
farm-houses, will be gone, cut up for cord wood, and their heavy thwack, 


beating up the woof, will be heard no more by the passer by—not even 
the Antiquarian Halls will find room to harbor a specimen. The long 
strips of linen, bleaching on the grass, and tended by a sturdy maiden, 

rinkling them, each hour, from her water-can, under a broiling sun— 


thus to prepare the Sunday linen for her brothers and her own wedding 
outfit, will have disappeared, save as they return to fill a picture in some 
novel or ballad of the olden time. The tables will be spread with some 
cunning, water-power Silesia not yet invented, or perchance with some 
meaner fabric from the cotton mills. The heavy Sunday coats that grew 
on sheep individually remembered—more comfortably carried, in warm 
weather, on the arm—and the specially fine-stri blue and white panta- 
loons of linen just from the loom, will no longer be conspicuous in 
processions of footmen going to their homespun worship, but will have 
given place to processions of broadcloth —- lolling in the uphol- 
stery of their coaches, able to worship, it may be, in a more cultivated 
figure, but not with a finer sincerity. The churches, too, that used to be 
simple brown meeting-houses covered with rived clapboards of oak, will 
have come down, mostly, from the bleak hill-tops into the close vill 

and panes towns that crowd the waterfalls and the railroads; and the 
old burial er where the fathers sleep, will be left to their lonely 
altitude—token, shall we say, of an age that lived as much nearer to 
heaven and as much less under the world. The change will be complete. 


Society in the Homespun Age. 

If we speak of what, in the polite world, is called society, our homespun 
age had just none of it—and perhaps the more of society for that reason; 
because what they had was se te from all the polite fictions and showy 
conventionalities of the world. I speak not here of the rude and promis- 
cuous gatherings connected so often with low and vulgar excesses; the 
military trainings, the huskings, the raisings, commonly ended with a 
wrestling match. These were their dissipations, and perhaps they were 
about as good as ~' The sogio geting and quilting frolics, you may 
set down, if you will, as the polka-dances and masquerades of homespun. 
If they undertook a formal entertainment of any kind, it was commonly 
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stiff and quite unsuccessful. But when some two queens of the spindle, 
‘ond of each other, instead of calling back and forth with a 
card-case in their hand, agreed to ‘‘join works,” as it was called, fora 
week or two, in spinning, enlivening their talk by the-rival buzz of their 
wheels, and, when the two skeins were done, ae the rest of the day 
in such kind of recreation as pleased them, this to them was real socicty, 
and, so far, a good type of all the society they had. It was the society 
not of the Nominalists, but of the Realists; society in or after work; 
p eocrmwarawed gathered, for the most part, in terms of elective affinity— 
excursions of young people, or excursions on horseback, after the 
haying, to the tops of the neighboring mountains; boatings on the river 
or the lake, by moonlight, filling the wooded shores and the recesses of 
the hills with lively echoes; evening schools of sacred music, in which 
the music is not so much sacred as preparing to be; evening circles of 
young persons, falling together, as they imagine, by accident, round some 
village queen of song, and chasing away the time in ballade and glees so 
much faster than they wish, that just such another accident is like to 
—— soon; neighbors called in to meet the minister and talk of both 
worlds together, and, if he is limber enough to suffer it, in such happy 
mixtures, that both are melted into one. 

But most of all to be remembered are those friendly circles, gathered 
so often round the winter’s fire—not the stove, but the fire, the brightly 
blazing, hospitable fire. In the early dusk, the home circle is drawn 
more closely and quietly round it; but a good neighbor and his wife drop 
in shortly, from over way, and the circle —_— to spread. Next, a 
few young folk from the other end of the village, entering in brisker 
mood, find as many more chairs, set in as wedges into the periphery to 
receive them also, And then a friendly sleigh-full of old and young, 
that have come down from the hill to —_ an hour or two, spread the 
circle again, moving it still further back from the fire; and the fire blazes 


just as much higher and more brightly, having a new stick added for 


every guest. There is no restraint, certainly no affectation of style. 
They tell stories, — laugh, they sing. They are serious and gay by 
turns, or the young folks go on with some play, while the fathers and 
mothers are ussing some hard point of theology in the minister’s last 
sermon; or parhaps ths great danger coming to sound morals from the 
multiplication of turnpikes and newspapers! Meantime the good house- 
wife brings out her choice stock of home-grown exotics, gathered from 
three realms, doughnuts from the pantry, hickory-nuts from the chamber, 
and the nicest, smoothest apples bom the cellar; all which, including, I 
sup I must add, the rather unpoetic beverage that gave its acid smack 
to the ancient hospitality, are discussed as freely, with no fear of conse- 
quences. And then, as the tall clock in the corner of the room ticks on 
ree reeme & towards nine, the conversation takes, it may be, a little more 
serious turn, and it is suggested that a ve happy evening may fitly be 
ended with a prayer. reupon the circle breaks up with a reverent, 
congratulative look on every face, which is itself the truest language of 
a social nature blessed in human fellowship. 

Such, in general, was the society of the homespun age. It was not 
that.society that puts one in connection with the t world of letters, 
or fashion, or power, raising as much the level of his consciousness and 
the scale and style of his action; but it was society back of the world, 
in the sacred retreats of natural feeling, truth and piety. 

Courtship and Marriage. 
from the topic of society in general to one more delicate, 
thatof and the tender passion and the domestic felicities of the 
homespun age, the main distinction here to be noted is, that marriages 
were commonly contracted at a much earlier period in life than now. 
Not because the habit of the time was more romantic or less prudential, 
but because a principle more primitive and closer to the beautiful sim- 
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plicity of nature is yet in vogue, viz., that women are given by the 
Almighty, not so much to help their husbands spend a living, as to help 
them one. Accordingly, the ministers were always — —— 
as I remember, in their marriage ceremonies, on the ancient idea, that the 
woman was given to the man to be a help, meet for him. Had they 
supposed, on the contrary, what many appéar in our day to assume, that 
the woman is given to the man to enjoy his living, I am not sure that a 
certain way they had of adhering always to the reason of things, would 
not have set them at feud with the custom that requires the fee of the 
man, insisting that it go to the charge of the other party, where, in such 
a case, it properly belongs. Now exactly this notion of theirs, I confess, 
a to me to be the most sentimental and really the most romantic 
notion possible of marriage. What more beautiful embodiment is there 
on this earth, of true sentiment, than the young wife who has given her- 
self to a man in his weakness, to make him strong; to enter into the hard 
battle of his life and bear the brunt of it with him; to go down with him 
in disaster, if he fails, and ging to him for what he is; to rise with him, 
if he rises, and share a two-fold joy with him in the com nce achieved; 
remembering, both of them, how it grew by little and little, and by what 
methods of gal industry it was nourished; having it also, not as his, 
but theirs, the reward of their common perseverance, and the token of 
their consolidated love. And if this be the most heroic sentiment in the 
woman, it certainly was no fault in the man of homespun to look for it. 
And, in this view, the picture given of his suit, by a favorite poetess of 
our own (Lydia Huntly Sigourney), is as much deeper in poetry as it is 
closer to the simplicity of nature. BY 
“ ti) 

The ruddy damsel s at ean, 

While by her side the rustic lover sits, 

Perchance his shrewd eye secretly doth count 

nat, on the wall, 

Increaseth day by day. Perc his thought 

(For men have wiser minds than women, sure,) 

Is emer ye a thrifty wife 

The maid will make.” 

Do not accuse our rustic here too hastily, in the rather homely picture 
he makes; for sometimes it is the way of homely things, that their poetry 
is not seen, only because it is deepest. The main distinction between him 
and the more plausible romantic class of suitors is, that his passion has 

metrated beyond the fancy, into the reason, and made the sober sense 

tself a captive. Do you say that aman has not a heart because it is shut 

up in the casement of his body and is not seen, beating on the skin? As 
little reason have yon here to blame a fault of passion, because it throbs 
under the strong, defensive ribs of prudence. It is the froth of passion 
that makes a show so romantic on the soul’s surfaces—the truth of it 
that pierces inmost realities. So, I suppose, our poetess would say that 
her te gentleman of homespun thinks of a wife, not of a a 

rtner who may come into his living in a contract of expenditure. He 


lieves in woman scour ting to God’s own idea, looks to her as an angel 


of help, who may join herself to him, and go down the rough ma of life 
as it is, to strengthen him in it by her sympathy, and gild its darkness, if 
dark it must be, by the light of her patience and the constancy of her 
devotion. The main difference is, that the romance comes out at the end 
and was not all expended at the beginning. 


The Meeting-house antl Sunday Service. 


Probably it stands on some hill, midway between three or four valleys, 
whither the tribes go up to worship, and, when the snow-drifts are deepest, 
go literally from strength to strength. There is no furnace or stove, save 
the foot-stoves that are filled from the fires of the neighbo houses, and 
brought in partly as a rather formal compliment to the delicacy of the 
tender sex, and sometimes because they are really wanted. The dress 
of the assembly is mostly homespun, indicating only slight distinctions 
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of quality in the worshipers. They are seated according to the old 

~ ee tect and their queens in front, near the pulpit, and ees 
Lemuels farther back, inclosed in pews, sitting back to back, impounded, 
all, for deep thought and spiritual digestion; only the deacons, sitting 
close under the pulpit, by themselves, to receive, as their distinctive honor, 
the more a. dro of the word. Clean round the front 
of the gallery is drawn a single row of choir, headed by the key-pipe, in 
the center. e pulpit is overh by an august wooden canopy, called 
a sounding —study general, of course, and first lesson of mystery 
to the eyes of the children, until what time their ears are opened to 
understanding the spoken mysterics. 

There is no affectation of seriousness in the assembly, no mannerism of 
worship; some ‘would say too little of the manner of worship. ‘hey 
think of nothing, in fact, save what meets their intelligence and enters 
into them by that method. They appear like men who have a digestion 
for strong meat, and have no conception that trifles more delicate can be 
of any account to feed the system. Nothing is dull that has the matter 
in it, nothing long that has not exhausted the matter. If the minister 

in his great coat and thick gloves or mittens, if the howling blasts 
of winter drive in across the assembly fresh streams of ventilation that 
move the hair upon their heads, they are none the less content, if only 
he gives them strong exercise. Under their hard, and, as scme 
would say, stolid faces, t thoughts are brewing, and these keep thim 
warm. will, fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute, trinity, redemption, 
special grace, eternity—give them any thing high enough, and the tough 
muscle of their inward man will be climbing sturdily into it; and if the 
go away having something to think of, they have had a good day. x 
perceptible glow will kindle in their hard faces, only when some one of 
the chief apostles, a Day, a Smith, ora Bellamy, has come to lead thm 
up some higher pinnacle of thought, or pile upon their sturdy mind some 
heavier My ng of argument—fainting never under any weight, even that 
which, to the foreign critics of the discourses preached by them and 
others of their day, it seems impossible for any, the most cultivated 
audience in the world, to have supported. These royal men of homespun 
—how great a thing to them was religion! 

True there was @ rigor in their piety, a want of gentle feeling; their 
Christian graces were cast-iron shapes, answering with a hard metallic 
ring. But they stood the rough wear of life none the less durably for the 
excessive hardness of their temperament, kept their families and ccm- 
munities none the less truly, though it may be less benignly, under the 
sense of God and religion. If we find something to modify or soften, in 
their over-rigid notions of Christian living, it is yet something to know 
that what we are they have made us, and that, when we have done better 
for the that come after us, we shall have a more certain right to 
blame their austerities. 


The Work-day Life. 


In these olden times, these genuine vu of homespun, pag Supposed, 
in their simplicity, that thrift represented work, and looked about seldom 
for any more delicate and r way of getting on. They did not call 
a man’s property his fortune, but they spoke of one or another as being 
worth so much; conceiving that he had it laid up as the reward or fruit 
of his deservings. The house was a factory on the farm, the farm a 
grower and producer for the house. The exchanges went on briskly 
enough, but required neither money nor trade. No affectation of polite 
living, no languishing airs of delicacy and softness in-doors, had begun 
to make the fathers and sons impatient of hard work out of doors, and 
set them at contriving some easier and more plausible way of living. 
Their 7 dress represented work, and they went out as men whom the 
wives and daughters had dressed for work; facing all weather, cold and 
hot, wet and dry, wrestling with the plow on the stony-sided hills, digging 
out the rocks by hard lifting and a good many very practical experiments 
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in mechanics, dressing the flax, threshing the rye, dragging home, in the 

deep snows, the great wvod-pile of the year’s consumption, and then, 

when the day is ended—having no loose money to spend in taverns—- 
taking their recreation, all together, in reading, or singing, or happy talk, 

or silent looking in the fire, and finally in sleep—to rise again, with the 

sun, and pray over the family Bible for just such another good day as 

the last. And so they lived, working out, each year, a little advance of 
thrift, just within the line of comfort. 

No mode of life was ever more expensive; it was life at the expense of 
labor too stringent to allow the highest culture and the most proper 
enjoyment. Even the dress of it was more expensive than we shall ever 
see again. Still it wasa life of honesty and simple content and sturdy 
victory.. Immoralities, that rot down the vigor and humble the conscious- 
ness of families, were as much less frequent, as they had less thought of 
adventure, less to do with travel and trade and money, and were closer to 
nature and the simple life of home. 

If they were sometimes drudged by their over-intense labor, still the 
were kept by it in a generally rugged state, both of body and mind. 
They kept a good digestion, which is itself no small part of a character. 
The mothers spent their nervous impulse on their muscles, and had so 
much less n of keeping down the excess, or calming the unspent 
lightning, by doses of anodyne. In the play of the wheel, they spun 
fibre too within, and in the weaving, wove it close and firm. They 
realized, to the full, the poet’s picture of the maiden, who made a robust, 
happy life of peace, by the industry of her hands. 

se fet oe erect 

She never loses life in thoughtlees ease, 

Nor on the velvet conch invites disease; 

Her homespun dress. in simple neatness lies, 

And for no glaring equi she sighs; 

No midn: masquerade her beauty wears, 
And health, not paint, the fading bloom repairs.” 

Be it true, as it may, that the mothers of the homespun age had a severe 
limit on their culture and accomplishments, Be it true that we demand 
a delicacy and elegance of manners gy y to them, under the rug 
necessities they bore. Still there is, after all, something very respectable 
in health, and a great many graces play in its look that we love to 
study, even if there be a little show of toughness in their charms. How 
much is there, too, in the sublime motherhood of health! Hence come, 
not always, I know, but oftenest, the heroes and the great minds gifted 
with volume and power and balanced for the manly virtues of truth, 
courage, persistency, and all sorts of victory. 

Probably enough the man who is heard threshing in his barn of a 
winter evening, by the light of a lantern, (I knew such an example,) will 
be seen driving his team next day, the coldest day of the year, through 
the deep snow to a distant wood-lot, to draw a load for a present to his 
minister. So the housewife that higgles for a half hour with the merchant 
over some small trade, is yet one that will keep watch, not unlikely, when 
the school-master, boarding round the district, comes to some hard quarter, 
and commence asking him to dinner, then to tea, then to stay over night, 
and literally boarding him, till the hard quarter is passed. Who now, 
in the = world of money, will do, not to say the same, as much, 
proportionally as much, in any of the pure hospitalities of life? 

It is the homespun many, the simple Christian men and women of the 
century gone by, who bore their life-struggle faithfully in these valleys 
and among these hills, and who now are sleeping in the untitled graves 
of Christian worth and piety who have made the history of the State. 
These are they whom we are most especially to honor, and it is good for 
us all to see and know, in their example, how nobly fruitful and beneficent 
that virtue may be, which is too common to be distinguished, and is thought 
of only as the worth of unhistoric men. Worth indeed it is, that worth 
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which, being common, is the sub-structure and the prime condition of 
oer social state, and of all the honors that dignify its history, — 
, not of men only, but quite as much of women; for you have 
seen, at every turn of m4 subject, how the age gone by receives a dis- 
tinctive character from the queens of the distaff and the loom, and their 
princely motherhood. Let no woman imagine that she is without con- 
uence, or motive to excellence, because she is not conspicuous. Oh, 
it is the greatness of woman that she is so much like the great powers 
of nature, back of the noise and clatter of the world’s affairs, tempering 
all things with her benign influence only the more certainly because of 
her silence, greatest in her béneficence because most remote from ambi- 
tion, most forgetful of herself and fame; a better nature in the world 
that only waits to bless it, and refuses to be known save in the successes 
of others, whom she makes conspicuous; satisfied most in the honors 
that come not to her —that ‘‘ Her husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land.” 

We insert in this connection another extract from the same Discourse 
as published near the time of its delivery to enforce the views of the 
Editor on the efficiency of the “‘ District School as it was,” in connec- 
tion with,other educational agencies [the minister’s study, social library, 


and college] to make useful and eminent men. 


But the schools—we must not pass by these, if we are to form a truthful and 
sufficient picture of the homespun days. The schoolmaster did not exactly go 
round the district.to fit out the children’s minds with learning, as the shoemaker 
often did to fit their feet with shoes, or the tailors to measure and cut for their 
bodies; but, to come as near it as possible, he boarded round, (a custom not yet 
gone by,) and the wood for the common fire was supplied in a way equally 
primitive, viz., by a contribution of loads from the several families, according to 
their several quantities of childhood. The children were all clothed alike in 
homespun; and the only signs of aristocracy were, that some were clean and 
some a degree less so, some in fine white and striped linen, some in brown tow 
crash ; and, in particular, as I remember, with a certain feeling of quality I do 
not like to express, the good fathers of some testified the opinion they had of 
their children, by bringing fine round loads of hickory wood to warm them, 
while some others, I regret to say, brought only scanty, scraggy, ill-looking 
heaps of green oak, white birch, and heaps of green oak, white birch, and hem- 
lock. Indeed, about all the bickerings of quality among the children, centered 
in-the quality of the wood pile. There was no complaint, in those days, of the 
want of ventilation; for the large open fireplace held a considerable fraction 
of a cord of wood, and the windows took in just enough air to supply the com- 
bustion. Besides, the bigger lads were occasionally ventilated, by being sent 
out to cut wood enough to keep the fire in action. The seats were made of the 
outer slabs from the saw-mill, supported by slant legs driven into and a proper 
distance through auger holes, and planed smooth on the top by the rather tardy 
process of friction. But the spelling went on bravely, and we ciphered away 
again and again, always till we got through Loss and Gain. The more advanced 
of us, too, made light work of Lindley Murray, and went on to the parsing, 
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finally, of extracts from Shakspeare and Milton, till some of us began to think 
we had mastered their tough sentences in a more consequential sense of the 
term than was exactly true. Oh, I remember (about the remotest thing I can 
remember) that low seat, too high, nevertheless, to allow the feet to touch the 
floor, and that friendly teacher who had the address to start a first feeling of 
enthusiasm and awaken the first sense of power. He is living still, and when- 
ever I think of him, he rises up to me in the far background of memory, as bright 
as if he had worn the seven stars in his hair. (I said he is living; yes, he is 
here to-day, God bless him!) How many others of you that are here assem- 
bled, recall these little primitive universities of homespun, where your mind 
was born, with a similar feeling of reverence, and homely satisfaction. Perhaps 
you remember, too, with a pleasure not less genuine, that you received 
the classic discipline of the university proper, under a dréss of homespun, 
to be graduated, at the close, in the joint honors of broadcloth and the 


parchment. 


In an Address delivered by the editor when Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Connecticut, before the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held at Washington, (in which town the Parish of New 
Preston is mainly situated) in 1850, the following reference was 
made to the past school habits of the people. 


The School Society in which we are assembled is a beautiful and striking 
illustration of what an agricultural people can do, under many disadvantages, 
to cultivate the minds and souls of the children and youth, and to send out a 
race of men to achieve for themselves wealth and distinction, and reflect a true 
glory on the rugged homesteads where their childhood and youth were nurtured. 
New Preston enjoys a wide, and will enjoy a stili wider celebrity for the num- 
ber of eminently useful, and in some departments of effort, eminently distin- 
guished men, whose birthplace was on these rugged hillsides, and whose bodily 
euergy, and whose freshness and force of mind were secured by the pure air, 
the rough exposure, the healthy sports, and laborious toil of their country life. 
Bred as boys were, and still are in these agricultural homes, they can endure 
longest the wear and tear of hard study; and in the calmness and seclusion of 
their outward life, they can acquire that habit of reflection which appropriates 
knowledge into the very substance of the mind. There is also a freshness of 
imagination,—nurtured by wandering over mountain and valley, and looking at 
all things whether fixed like the everlasting hills, or growing and waving like 
the forests which diversify their sides, or giving out music and life like the 
streams which leap down and between,—which, untired in its wing, takes long 
and delightful flights. There is ardor and eagerness after eminence, which 
gathers strength like a long pent fire, and breaks out with greater energy where 
it has room to show itself. Above all there is often, and may be always, a more 
perfect domestic education, as parents have their children more entirely within 
their control, and the home is more completely, for the time being, the whole 
world to thie family. Wherever these favorable circumstances are combined 
with the advantages of good teachers, good books, and the personal influence 
of educated men, as clergymen and physicians, there will boyhood and youth 
receive its best training for a long life of useful and honorable effort. How 
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much the labors of such men as Jeremiah Day, Ebenezer Porter, in the pulpit, 
and in their pastoral and school visitations—how much that old social library 
which once brought so many of the great and the good of other towns and other 
counties to join your firesides—how much your teachers from time to time, 
combined with the habits of labor, of thrift, and strict domestic culture and 
training, has had to do in giving to our State and country such men as the 
Days, the Wheatons, the Bushnells, the Whittleseys—it will be impossible to 
determine. It is enough that this little parish, as described by Dr. Bushnell, 
“made up of the corners of three towns and the ragged ends and corrers of 
twice as many mountains and stony-sided hills,” has exhibited the highest re- 
sults of industrial, intellectual and religious training. The power of this little 
parish (with less than a thousand inhabitants,) it is not too much to say, is felt 
in every part of Sur great nation, Recognized, of course, it is not; but still it 
is felt, 
NOTE. 


The following is an imperfect list of the truly eminent and useful men which 
the schools and domestic training of this little agricultural community in less 
than fifty years has given to the public service of the country. 


Nathaniel Smith, a lawyer, a member of Congress, and Judge of the Superior Court. 

Nathan Smith, Lawyer and Senator in Congress. 

Perry Smith, Lawyer and Senator in Congress. 

Daniel N. Brinsmade, Lawyer, member of General Assembly forty-three sessions, Justice 
of the quorum ten years. 

Ephraim Kirby, United States District Judge, Commissioner of the Revenue, and 
first reporter of Judicial decisions in Connecticut. 

Daniel Sheldon, Secretary of Legation to France. 

Nathaniel Pitcher, Lieut.-Governor of New York, acting Governor after Dewitt Clinton's 
death, 

Zina Pitcher, M. D., (brother of the above,) a distinguished scholar and physician of 
Detroit. ‘ 

Rufus Easton, Lawyer, Delegate in Congress from Missouri. 

Elisha Mitchell, Professor in North Carolina College, Chapel Hill. 

Charles Davies, LLL. D., Professor of Mathematics, West Point. 

Thomas J. Davies, father of the above, Judge and High Sheriff in St. Lawrence County, 
New York. 

David C. Judson, Sheriff of St. Lawrence County. 

Charles A. Judson, Sheriff of Litchfield County. 

Thomas Hastings, Professor of Sacred Music, New York. 

Orlando Hastings, Lawyer, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seth Hastings, M. D., Clinton, New York, 

Thomas Goodsell, M. D., Professor in several Medical Colleges, Utica. 

Enos G. Mitchell. graduated at West Point, Capt. U. S. Army, died in Florida. 

Isaac Guodsell, M. D., distinguished Physician, Woodbridge. 

Amasa Parker, Judge in Delaware County, N. Y. 

George A. Calhoun, D. D., Clergyman, Coventry. 

Henry Calhoun, Clergyman, Ohio 

Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL D., President of Yale College. 

Nathaniel S. Wheaton, D. D., ex-President of Trinity College, 

Thomas Day, LL. D., Secretary of State, Reporter of Judicial decisions, &e. 

Elisha Whittiesey, LL. D., member of Congress, &c. 

Frederick Whittlesey, vice Chancellor, New York, member of Congress. 

Henry N. Day, LL. D., Professor in Western Reserve College, &c. 





FEMALE EDUCATION—PUPIL AND TEACHER. 


LETTER FROM MRS. LUCY LANE ALLEN, d, 1791. 
Dzar Sre: I am very glad, in compliance with your request, to give 
some reminiscences of my school days, both as pupil and teacher. 


Summer School—Good Manners. 

Eighty-four years ago last summer (1879) I commenced going to a dis- 
trict school in Scituate, Mass., and continued summer and winter until I 
was thirteen years of age. During the summer term all the pupils car- 
ried sewing or knitting, and had regular stints, Mine at one time, I 
remember, was twenty ‘“‘perls” in the forenoon, and the same in the 
afternoon. I think some of the time I must have nearly earned my board 
by sewing, as my father having a number of apprentices, my sister and I 
made all their shirts, and did most of the family sewing. 

As the most that we studied in school was reading, spelling, and writ- 
ing, we had a good deal of time for work. In addition to the above 
branches, we had general exercises in learning Abbreviations, Key-sheet, 
Rules for Punctuation, Names of the Towns in the County, Public Offi- 
cers, and Good Manners. 

No arithmetic or geography was taught at that time. I think as much 
attention was given to teaching good manners as to anything else. We 
were practiced in ‘‘making our manners” going in and out of school, 
and to strangers passing by when we were out at play. Sometimes the 
pupils would arrange themselves in a line and bow or courtesy all together 
when the minister or a prominent person passed. We were requested to 
go directly home from school and ‘‘ make our manners” to our parents. 
All the books I can remember using were Webster’s spelling-book, the 
New England Primer, the American Preceptor, and the Bible, which the 
teacher or older scholars read aloud every morning. 

In the summer school I was taught every variety of sewing, and I have 
now my “sampler” that I made at that time, which gives specimens of 
many kinds of fancy and useful needlework. They were as beautiful as 
the work done in the modern Kindergarten, and more beneficial, I think, 
as it combined the useful with the beautiful. 

It instilled into.our minds while young the idea that all should do their 
part towards the family support—to give as well as receive. This prac- 
tice has had much to do in forming what is called the New England 
character. 

In regard to discipline, I cannot remember of seeing any corporal pun- 
ishment in the summer school, and but little in the winter. My aunt for 
a number of years engaged and examined all the teachers. In the sum- 
mer school the teacher was paid $1.00 a week and her board: the money 
was collected from the families according to the number of children sent, 
and not by a tax upon the district. 


Winter School. 

When I was thirteen my parents moved to Sudbury, Mass., where I 
attended school three winters to students from Harvard College, Hon. 
George Morey, Henry H. Fuller, Esq., classmates of Edward Everett. 
They were talented men and enthusiastic teachers. As one object of 
their teaching school was to gain a knowledge of country life, they visited 
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Occasionally the pupils were requested to meet the clergyman to recite 
the Assembly catechism. My salary was one dollar a week and my 
board, with the privilege of working for my board and earning another 
dollar. This I always did, and remember it with pleasure. 

The parents were quite interested in the schools at that time and very 
generally attended the examinations at the close of the term. Here, as in 
Scituate, the summer school was supported by tuition fees and not by a 
tax upon the district. I sometimes think that the parents and pupils of the 
present time would take more interest and more would be accomplished 
if a small tuition was required, for, as a general thing, we value nothing 
that costs nothing. 

I sometimes question whether the schools now fit the boys and girls for 
the actual duties of life better than seventy years ago. And when I hear 
my grandchildren talking about teaching arithmetic, algebra, and all the 
*ologies, wonder if they are more useful than the sewing and knitting that 
I was taught more than eighty years ago. 

Very respectfully, Lucy Lane ALLEN. 


Influence of Such a Mother's Life. 
My Dear anp Honorep FRIenp: 

Brother Joseph has written you, inclosing a letter containing the remin- 
iscences of our aged mother. I find he did not add what perhaps you 
may like to know and make mention of, viz.: The probable influence 
of my mother in determining her own kith and kin to enter the teach- 
ing profession, which she loved and was so successful in herself. 

Her husband’s younger brother, who attended school to her, and after- 
wards lived under her influence when and after graduating at Harvard, 
entered upon the teacher’s profession sixty-one years ago, and has taught 
fifty-eight of the intervening years, and is now, at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight, a private tutor in our school (Mr. Phineas Allen). Four of her 
five sons and two of her three daughters (the other died at six years of 
age) have taught—the girls till their marriage, and the sons are now 
teaching in our school. Geo. E. Allen has taught forty-three years, Jos. 
A. Allen has taught forty years, I have taught thirty-seven years, and 
James T. Allen has taught thirty years. Thus you see the influence, and 
Mother even now is interested in all and each of our pupils. Many of 
her grandchildren are teachers. Very truly yours., 

West Newton, December 5, 1879. N. T. ALLEN. 


** Saying the Catechism” Seventy-Five Years Ago. 

From Mrs. Allen's Letter as well as from other Reminiscences 
of Common Schools as they were before the Revolution, “the say- 
ing” of the Westminster Catechism, as printed in the New Eng- 
land Primer, was an important function of the Common School. 
As a mode of fixing the formulas of the popular religion in the 
memory of each generation for ready reference, none can doubt 
its efficiency; but for all pedagogical purposes it seems to us absurd. 
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the parents of their pupils a good deal and made themselves very agree- 
able. They often came to my father’s and spent the evening playing 
cards and discussing the questions of the day. These teachers gave much 
attention to reading, always reading over every new piece first themselves. 
I remember distinctly their reading ‘‘ Plato, thou reasonest well,” and 
“The spacious firmament on high” of Addison. Here I studied gram- 
mar for the first time, and became, as I thought, skillful in ‘‘ parsing,” in 
which the teachers took great interest. 

Here also I commenced the study of arithmetic and went as far as the 
‘‘Rule of Three.” We put all the rules and work into a book called a 
Manuscript. These we took great pains to make beautiful by the use of 
different styles of writing and ornaments. This was passed around to 
the committee and visitors at the examination, showing our penmanship, 
as well as knowledge of arithmetic. Then I commenced Morse’s geog- 
raphy, which had no maps. We committed to memory such parts as the 
teacher marked for us, This was supplemented by concert recitations of 
such facts, arranged by the teacher, as the names of the different states, 
and the countries of Europe, with their capitals. These I have never for- 
gotten. The books that I remember reading from were ‘“‘ The American 
Preceptor,” ‘‘ Murray’s Reader,” ‘“‘ Columbian Orator,” and ‘‘ The Beauties 
of the Bible.” Corporal punishment was rarely inflicted by the teachers; 
one never punished a scholar during the winter. 

I think it is a loss to the schools and also to the students of Harvard, 
that this custom of teaching winters is not practiced more at this day. 

Experience in Teaching. 

Before I was seventeen years old I was requested to teach the summer 
school in the center of the town of Medfield, Mass. This I accepted, and 
was examined by Thomas Prentiss, D. D., in reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, and sewing. Geography and arithmetic were not taught at 
that time in the summer schools, Between fifty and sixty pupils attended, 
some nearly as old as myself. Many of the boys and all of the girls 
brought work—straw-braiding, sewing, and knitting. I taught in that 
town four summers—until I married—never taking a stick into school or 
inflicting corporal punishment, as many of my pupils now living can 
testify. I was invited home with the children very often, and my success 
in discipline I think was owing in a great measure to my intimate 
acquaintance with the parents, and also to the fact that all of the 
pupils were busy at some work when not at their books. My ‘‘ sampler,” 
which was made while a pupil at Scituate, was copied by many of the 
girls, and my teaching generally was very much as I had been taught 
mnyself. 

I attended singing school and sung in the choir under the direction of 
the late Dr. Lowell Mason, in this his native place. Although not a 
church-member, I was expected to attend the Friday lecture before com- 
munion. At such times the school was left in charge of the older pupils. 





*For the mode of saying the Catechism to the clergymen in those days see Dr. Clarke's 
address before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society on the practice in the 
parish of Westhampton, Mass.,in his (Dr. Clarke's) boyhood. Barnard’s Journal, xxx, p. 879, 
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MRS. STORROW.—MISSES CUSHING. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AT HINGHAM. 


You asked me to append to my account of my mother’s school some 
notices of any other schools I knew of that educated the noble class 
of the old-fashioned ladies of Boston and vicinity. 

I will add a brief notice of Mrs. Storrow’s school at Hingham. She 
was the grandmother of Col. T. H. Higginson, the widow of an Eng- 
lish officer, who educated his own beautiful and highly accomplished 
mother, the noble mother of Rev. W. H. Channing, and many of their 
contemporaries. Mrs. Storrow’s school was in Hingham. Later, and 
in my time, there was another school in Hingham, of a remarkable 
character,—it was kept by the Misses Cushing, several cultivated ladies 
who kept a family school for some half a dozen, never more than ten 
pupils certainly, who lived with them. I have known many pupils of 
this school. Those best known to the world are the two Mrs. Hoopers 
(Wm. Sturgis’s daughters of Boston), and Mrs. George Bancroft, the 
historian’s wife. There the great object, to which all the studies were 
mainly subsidiary, was the cultivation of charac/er, and this was effect- 
ed by making the life a truly affectionate family life and living with the 
girls, sothat they might learn how to make life beautiful and earnest, 
with all womanly virtues and the graces of literature. Perhaps Mrs. 
Bancroft would: write you an account of that school. 

The last descendant of one line from the first minister of the: first 
church in Salem (the first originally organized church in America), was 
a Miss Hetty Higginson, who survived into my time, and kept a school 
for little children. She was a perfect specimen of the old-school lady, 
educated, like my mother, in English history, the literature and his- 
tory of the world, and was full of vivacity, wit, genius for society, and 
yet never went abroad, but lived with the children of her contemporaries, 
who were classmat 3 of hers in the school of her mother. 

The main reason of this seclusion was. because she retained her loy- 
alty to the throne of England, as her mother had done all through the 
Revolutionary war, and even subsisted mainly on a pension granted by 
King George to those who were faithful to him through that time. 

But though she protested against the new regime, she was too lovely 
in disposition and gay with the unspoiled spirit of childhood to be bit- 
ter or belligerent. The character she gave to all her scholars was 
marked. She had boys aud girls of two or three generations succes- 
sively, and when they were men and women they still paid her a never- 
failing homage. On Sanday evenings the most cultivated men of Sa- 
lem were in the habit of visiting their old school mistress, whose spark- 
ling humor. and graceful wisdom they valued for their age, as they had 
done the cherishing tendarness which presided over their earliest days. 

Her sturdy loyalty inspired Hawthorne with the idea of his Esther in 
the “Province House Tales;” but he never saw Miss Higginson, and 
therefore Esther is a pale, melancholy shadow, while Miss Higginson 
dwells in the memory of all her pupils as an “immortal child” and “a 
joy forever.” E. P. Peasopy. 





EDWARD EVERETT. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


There is a good deal of discussion at the present day on the sulxct of Wo 
men’s Rights and her education. No one would be willing to allow that he 
wished to deprive them of their rights, and the only difficulty seems to be to 
settle what their rights are. The citizens of Boston, acting by their municipal 
representatives, have long since undertaken to answer this question in a prac- 
tical way, as far as a city government can do it, by admitting the right of the 
girls to have, at the public expense, as good an education as the boys. It is not 
in the power of the city to amend our constitutions, so as to extend political privi- 
leges to the gentler sex, nor to alter the legislation which regulates the rights 
of property. But it was in the power of the city to withhold or to grant equal 

rivileges of education; and it has decided that the free grammar schools of 
Boston should be open alike to boys and girls. This seems to me not only a 
recognition at the cutset of the most important of Women’s Rights, viz., equal 
participation in these institutions, but the best guaranty that if in any thing else 
the sex is unjustly or unfairly dealt with, the remedy will come in due time. 
With the acknowledged equality of woman in general intellectual endowments, 
though tending in either sex to an appropriate development, with her admitted 
superiority to man in tact, sensibility, physical and moral endurance, quickness 
of perception, and power of accommodation to circumstances, give her for two 
or three generations equal advantages of mental culture, and the lords of crea- 
tion will have to carry more guns than they do at present, to keep her out of the 
enjoyment of any thing which sound reasoning and fair experiment shall show to 
be of her rights. 

I have, however, strong doubts whether, tried by this test, the result would be 
& partic'pation in the performance of the political duties which the experience 
of the human race, in all ages, has nearly confined to the coarser sex. I do not 
rest this opinion solely on the fact that these duties do not seem congenial with 
the superior delicacy of woman, or compatible with the occupations which nature 
ass gns to her in the domestic sphere. I think it would, be found, on trial, that 
nothing would be gained—nothing changed for the better—by putting the sexes 
on the same footing, with respect, for instance, to the right of suffrage. Whether 
the wives and sisters agreed with the husbands and brothers, or differed from 
them —as this agreement or difference would, in the long run, exist equally in all 
parties—the result would be the same as at present. So, too, whether the wife 
or the husband had the stronger will, and so dictated the other’s vote, as this, 
also, would be the same on all sides, the result would not be affected. So that it 
would be likely to turn out that the present arrangement, by which the men do 
the electioncering and the voting for both sexes, is a species of representation 
which promotes the convenience of all and does injustice to none. 

Meantime for al] the great desirable objects of life, the possession of equal ad- 
vantages for the improvement of the mind, is of vastly greater importance than 
the participation of political power. There are three great objects of pursuit on 
earth—well-being, or happiness for ourselves and families; influence and control 
over others; and a good name with our fellow-men, while we live and when we 
are gone. Who needs be told, that, in the present state of the world, a good 
education is not, indeed a sure, but by far the most likely means of obtaining all 
the ends which constitute material prosperity, competence, position, establishment 
in life; and that it also opens the purest sources of enjoyment. The happiest 
condition of human existence is unquestionably to be found in the domestic circle 
of what may be ealled the middle condition of society, in a family harmoniously 
united in the cultivation and. enjoyment of the innocent and rational pleasures 
of literature, art and refined intercourse, equally removed from the grandeurs 
and the straits of society. These innocent and rational pleasures, and this solid 
happiness, are made equally accessible to both sexes by our admirable school 
system. 

Then for influence over others, as it depends much more on personal qualities 
than on official prerogative, equality of education furnishes the amplest means 
of equal ascendeney. It is the mental and moral forces, not political power, 
which mainly govern the world. It is but a few years since the three greatest 
powers in Europe, two on one side and one on the other, engaged in a deadly 
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struggle with each other to decide the fate of the Turkish empire; three Chris- 
tian powers straining every nerve, the one to overthrow, the two others to up- 
hold the once and formidable, but now decaying and effete Mohammedan 
despotism of Western Asia. Not less than half a million of men were con- 
eentrated in the Crimea, and all the military talent of the age was called forth 
in the contest? And who bore off the acknowledged palm of energy, useful- 
ness and real power in that tremendous contest. Not emperors and kings, not 
generals, admirals or engineers, launching from impregnable fortresses and blaz- 
mg intrenchments, the three-bolted thunders of war. No, but an English girl, 
bred up in the privacy of domestic life, and appearing on that dread stage of 
human action and suffering, in no higher character than that of a nurse. 

And then for fame, to which, by a natural instinct, the ingenuous soul aspires : 

“*——— The spur which the clear spirit doth raise, 
(The inst P infirmity of noble mind,) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days” — 

need J say, that the surest path to a reputation for the massof mankind is by intel- 
lectual improvement; and that in this respect, therefure, our school system 

the sexes on an equality. Consider for a moment the spectacle presented 
C the reign of Louis XI the Augustan age of France, rich in the brightest 
names of her literature, philosophy, politics and war—Pascal, Descartes, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Lafontaine, Moliere, Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
Colbert, Conde, ‘Turenne, Catinat. Among all these illustrious names there is 
not one that shines with a brighter or purer ray than Madame de Sevigne ; not 
one whose writings are more extensively read by posterity; not one in whose 
domestic life and personal character all future ages will probably take a deeper 
interest. The other distinguished individuals whom I have mentioned, we re- 
gard with culd admiration, as personages in the great drama of history. We 
feel as if Madame de Sevigne belonged to our own families. The familiar letters 
principally to her daughter, written by this virtuous and accomplished woman, 
who preserved her purity in a licentious court, who thought with vigor and wrote 
with simplicity, earnestness, and true wit in a pedantic and affected age, have 
given her a place among the celebrities of France, which the most distinguished 
of them might envy. 

Apart then, girls, from a preparation for the pursuits, duties, and enjoyments 
of life, which more especially pertain to your sex, in the present organization of 
society, you possess in these advantages of education the means of usefulness and 
(if that be an object) of reputation, which, without these, would be, in a great 
degree, monopolized by the stronger sex. The keys of knowledge are placed in 

our hands, from its elemental principles up to the higher branches of useful 
ing. These, however, are topics too familiar on these occasions to be dwelt 
upon, and I will’ conclude by offering you my best wishes, that the reputation 
already acquired by the Dwight School for girls may be maintained under tho 
new organization ; that your improvement may be proportioned to your advant- 
ages; that your progress may equal the warmest wishes of your teachers, pa- 
rents, and friends ; and that you may grow up to the enjoyment of the best bless- 
ings of this world, and the brightest and highest hopes of the world to come. 














KINDERGARTEN WORK IN UNITED STATES. 


PIONEERS IN IMPROVED CHILD CULTURE. 


Our readers are not unfamiliar with the subjects and methods 
of elementary instruction pursued in the Dame Schools, District 
Schools, and Common Schools generally, as described by pupils 
and teachers in the same about the beginning of this century.* 
We have given elsewhere the history of Infant Schools, and the 
establishment of the Primary School, as the first grade of public 
instruction in several of our chief cities. Ve add in this chapter 
extracts and suggestions, by one of the most advanced educators 
of the country,} in letters writtenin 1828 and 1838, which, if 
acted on at the time, would have put the children of the land 
into a course of development, that would at a much earlier day 
have reached the present stage of the Kindergarten. 


THOMAS H. GALLAUDET. 


In March, 1828, Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the 
American Asylum for Deaf Mutes at Hartford, addressed a letter 
to a friend in Boston, from which the following extracts are taken. 


I have thought, for.a long time, that the attention of the public is by 
no means sufficiently directed to the education of children and youth in 
its earliest , L mean between the ages of three and eight. You 
»know what is doing in England on this subject, at the original instigation 
of the distinguished Mr. Brougham. I am told that there is now two 
hundred infant schools in England, and that a great national society is 
about to be formed with reference to this object. 


*Series of articles in American Journal of Education (volumes xili to xxx) on Schools 
as were, about the beginning of this century, by Noah Webster. President 
Humphrey of Amherst Collece, President Day, and Professor Silliman of Yale College, 
President Nott, of Union College, Dr. Bushnell, Peter Parley 8. G. Goodrich), Henry K. 
Oliver, J. 8. Buckingham, Dr. Darlington. and other pupils and teachers of the District 
and Common Sch: in different States. These articles are brought ther, as far as 
then published, in volume xxv, and in the editor’s mon m, entitled, 

De Education in the United States, iesued in 1876. e whole series will be 
reprinted in comnection with a His of the original Free or Endowed Grammar 

ools of Massachusetts aud other Colonies, and the Incorporated Academies and 
Public High Schoois of later origin. 

+ Mr. Gallandet, in 1825, addressed the public rome the Connecticut Observer, on a 
Plan of a Seminary the education of instructors of youth, the first elaborated plan of 
& norma! school in this country ; in 182: he su ted and asriéted in organizing at Ha:t- 
ford, Conn., one of the earliest Associations the improvement of common schools ; 
1827, he proposed and assisted in the establishment of an Infant School in Hariford, and 
about the same time in connection with William C, Woodbridge, proposed’ the estab.ish- 
ment of a Teacher’s Seminary in Hartford, one or two years alivance of the Serainary 
of the eame name in Andover, Maxs.; in 183i he was elected to the Chair of the Philoso- 
phy of Education in the New York University ; in 1835 he was urged to become principal 





of the Andover Teachers’ Seminary ; in 1838 he was invited to take of the first 
State Normal School of Maseachueetts, and in the same year he was el Secretary of 
ra of Common Schools for Connecticut —See Life in vol 
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530 HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CIIILD CULTURE. 


Amid all the other projects of doing good, have. Christians felt the 
importance of directing ter efforts to the religious as well as intel- 
Jectual instruction of quite young children, especially the-children of 
the Church, upof an intelligible, rational, and philosophical plan? Wil! 
not most Christian parents admit; that, to say the least, the education of 
their children till the age of six or seven years is conducted in a very 
loose and desultory way? How few, — few, suitable ‘books, especially 
on reli subjects, are to be found for children of that age, let our 
Sabbath-school teachers test fy. In developing the intellectual and moral 
powers of children, in teaching them language, and in conveying know!- 
edge, jally religious truth, to their minds, is it not of importance to 


a 2 ht? 
ay not great pe Pyle” in the earliest stages of education be 
Heese se ga ? t not great effurts to be made to have them 


Ihave been teaching infantile minds for ten years, daily and labo- 
riously. I think I see-clearly how I could bring the results of my expe- 
rience to bear upon the minds of children who can hear and speak, 30 as 
to produce most important effects in the early ~~ of education, and 
also upon the preparation of suitable books, ially of a religious kind, 
which would greatly, under the blessing of God, promote the early growth 
of piety in the human heart. What an aid would such books afford both 
to parents and teachers! 

1. Suppose, in a city like Boston, some ten or twelve families should 
unite and establish a private school for the instruction of their children 
under six or seven years of age, and I should take apex of it for one 

ear, devoting to it about five hours a day, and having cient vacation 
or relaxation. 

In such a school and in such atime I could apply the principles Which 
we have found so successful in teaching the deaf and dumb, and devise, 
arrange, and mature, a new, and permit me to say, more rational mode of 
instruction than any now in operation, I speak of a private school, 
because 1 had rather begin in a noiseless way, and have the best opportu- 
nity of being able to present to the public, with a good degree of confi- 
dence, a system of instruction for such young minds. 

2. At the end of the year, or sooner if all things were ready, I would 
show the results of my efforts and I am sanguine enough to believe that 
they would both interest and surprise all intelligent and benevolent minds. 
I would then propose to enlarge the school to any practicable extent, and 
make it a permanent model school for the education of young children, 
on philosophical and evangelical principles. 

8. In such a school, made if thought best a public one, or continued as 
a private one for the education of the children of the higher classes of 
society, persons might easily be qualified to diffuse the system pursued, 
to any extent, yori ae our country, both among the children of the 
poor, in public establishments, and among those of the more affluent in 
private ones, What good might thus be done, when you consider the 
whole youthful population of the country! 

4 At first, Ishould expect to devote myself personally to the actual 
details of teaching, having an assistant, however, who, by becoming 
familiarly acquainted with my mode of instruction, would be qualified to 
aid in the wears enlargement of the school. 

5. Eventually, by training up suitable assistants, I should expect to be 
released from many of the details of teaching, having still the constant 
and daily oversight of the school, but thus ae leisure to prepare books 
for such little children, which, being the results of actual experience, 
and being tested among my own pupils, would possess many and great 
advantages for being used in other similar schools, in Sabbath-schools, 
and in families. 

6. Such a school should eventually be located in a healthful and pleas- 
ant part of the city, having ample play-grounds for the children, and my 
own residence, if possible, forming a part of the general establishment. 
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%. Do not think me chimerical; but I must go still further—the field of 
— wide before me. Connected with the permanent model 
, and in the same or a contiguous on shovld be ‘‘ An Athe- 
neum of Juvenile Literature.” The funds, s in amount, necessary to 
it into effect should be raised by shares in stock, enti each 
stockholder to its advantages. Here I would have collected all the books 
published in our own ~—— in England, and in France, or, at any rate, 
most of them, for the use of children in the early stages of education, 
together with all the practical treatises on this subject. Copies of all 
published in our own country would, I have no doubt, be cheer- 
fully furnished gratis. I would also have all the — apparatus and 
contrivances employed in the instruction of children here collected. 
Such an Atheneum would exhibit all that is doing in this interestin: 
of education; it would be a source of great tification a 
improvement to parents, to teachers, and to all interes in the subject; 
it would furnish many valuable books for republication; and.it would 
afford me a great deal of valuable information with regard to still fur- 
ther improvements in the model school, and in the preparation of school 


8. Have patience still. I would have connected with the establish- 
ment a “‘Child’s Museum,” containing objects calculated not only to 
the curiosity of little folks, but also furnishing the means of con- 
yeeeeg vue them on subjects which, without such objects, it would be 
very cult to explain intelligibly to them. Such a museum would be 
of immense advantage to the model school. It would receive wae 
donations from the benevolent; and by admitting the public at suitable 
stated times, at a moderate-charge, would support itself. I should be 


willing to undertake it at my own risk. 
9. Onee more, and I have done. Should I go to Boston or elsewhcre, 


in the providence of God, for such objects, I would propose to the church 
to which I should attach myself, to take the children of the members of 


the church, and of such of the society as would wish to unite with them 
on the Sabbath, and havea little (or perhaps it would be a large) congre- 
gation of youth under ten or twelve ‘years of age, with whom I would 

y, and to whom I would preach, in a manner suited to their capacity. 

hat an interest would thus be excited in their minds, instead of that 
tediousness which they feel in attending, as they now do, on services 
which they cannot understand! Would not such a plan, if successfully 
carried into effect, be worthy of being adopted extensively? 

You see how I would thus become the children’s teacher and friend 
and spiritual guide. Work enough for a life, if Providence should afford 
strength. In all that I have said I beg to be considered as giving no 
pledge. Such plans I have revolved in my own mind, and now suggest 
them to yours. 

The suggestions of this letter are all in the line of educational 


development in which Froebel was at the time moving in Keil- 
hau. They were not acted on, at least in the way proposed by 
Mr. Gallaudet. He soon after resigned bis position in the Amer- 
ican Asylum, and devoted his rare ability in child culture to con- 
tributions to religious juvenile literature,* and to the superintend- 
ence of a school for little children in his own family. 

In 1838, in reply to inquiries addressed to him by a committee 
of the Primary School Board of Boston, charged with the estab- 
lishment of a Model School for children between the ages of four 
and seven years, Mr. Gallaudet wrote as follows: 


* Child's Book on the Soul, Child's Book of Bible Stories, Yonth’s Book on Natural 
Child’s Picture Defining and Reading Book, and Mother's Primer. 
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We have much yet to learn in the mn, of juvenile education. 
Had I the care of such a school, I should feel this deeply. I would adopt 
pertinaciously no lar system, but commence with a few simple 
principles of ure, and preserve as much as possible the features of 
the family state in the school; feel my way along, moulding things into 
— gradually, altering, amending, and abolishing, when necessary, 

slowly Lagres, what I might at the expiration of some four 
or five years, to a model school. It seems to me that everything 
depends on him whom yon get as the ange a of such an institution. 
He should be a man of piety, simplicity, childlike and Christianlike; a 
man of prayer, of cal, everyday, self-denying benevolence, who 
loves to study his Bible, imbibe its spirit, and to make it his constant 
counselor guide. He should have genuine originality of mind, and 
the power of investigation; be wedded to no system, neither his own or, 
to one of others; apt to learn as well as to teach; ready to hear sugges- 
tions, and to profit by them; speculative, practical; enthusiastic, yet 
cautious; hed above all, be able to enter into the very souls of children, 
to think as they think, and to feel as they feel, loving them as if he were 
their father, and winning them by his looks, voice, manners, and conversa- 
tion to love him and to confide in him.” He should have had experience 
in teaching, the more the better, and have acquired a tact of managing 
young pupils, but without anything pedagegionliy stiff, or formally dog- 
matic, or unyielding. 

Find such a man, or such a woman, and it seems to me that you will 
have gone through more than half of your labor. Givesuch an individual 
the results of your inquiries, and your general directions as to the plan 
(as simple as possible, and susceptible of continual modification, as the 
light of experience shall be cast upon it,) that isto be pursued. Treat 
him with great confidence; let him feel the laudable ambition of himself 
devising and maturing, under your auspices and supervision, but without 
dictating the precise course which he is to follow, what may at length 
truly deserve the es bo Serge of a model primary school, worthy of 
universal praise and imitation, Excuse the freedom with which I give 
you these terse hints. 

While I think on the one hand that the actual amount of book-study- 
ing to be pursued in the school which you propose should be compara- 
tively small, that there should be no —e forward the young and 
tender minds in it, in a way to make them precocious, or the school a 
wonder for the early attainments it can exhibit, and everything should be 
done to cultivate to the highest point of perfection bodily health, cheer- 
fulness, elastic buoyancy of happy feeling, pious and benevolent affec- 
tions, taste, good habits and manners of the children, and to impart the 
pan a suited to their age and capacity; on the other hand, while I 
contemplate what the education (using the word in its comprehensive 
pe oy of a child is from the age of four to that of seven, and the pow- 

‘ul influence for good which a model school for such children, judi- 
ciously conducted, might exert throughout our whole country, | feel 
anxious that the head of it should be worthy of the elevated station he 
would be called to fill. 

But can all our primary schools hope to have such an individual to 
conduct them? That cannot be expected; but you are to mature a sys- 
tem; you are to hold up a model; you hope to set a great moral ma- 
chinery in motion, on a somewhat new and improved principle. You 
need no common mind to be your successful agent in doing this. 

Find this mind, and look to God for His guidance and blessing, and 
the rest of your work will be easy. 


e Model School was established with “the individual” and “mind,” 
referred to by Mr. Gallaudet, left out, and although it did much good, 
this good was in the line of class instruction, and not in that of individ- 
ual. development—the harmonious growth of the entire human being by 
natural methods. —Zd.]} 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN NORMAL TRAINING. 


Causes of Failure and Subsequent Success in the New York Normal College: 


LETTER OF THOMAS HUNTER, PH. D., President. 


Utterly disgusted with the barbarous system of restraint, ignorantly 
called ‘‘ discipline,” in vogue in some of the primary schools of the city, 
I had resolved, on the establishment of the Normal College, that our 
pupil-teachers should be trained to a higher and better knowledge of 
child nature. With this object in view I carefully studied the life, the 
labors, and the system of the immortal Froebel, and found in his Kinder- 
garten the true foundation of all correct teaching—a deep, broad, natural 
foundation, capable of sustaining the most solid superstructure. 

The key-note of the Kindergarten is the natural activity of the child, 
which is utilized for purposes of bodily, moral, and mental growth. The 
child needs physical exercise. Play is a necessity of its nature. The 
simple but profoundly philosophical mind of Froebel seized this necessity 
and turned it into a powerful instrument of culture. He adapted and 
gave to the world the celebrated, games which are now amusing, develop- 
ing, and instructing thousands of children all over the world. 

Any one who has observed the habits of children can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that man is born with an instinctive desire to destroy; 
and that ‘‘the natural state of man is war.” Every parent realizes this 
to his cost. The child delights to pick things to pieces, to pluck up 
flowers, to break shrubs, to rob birds’ nests, to smash the eggs, to quarrel, 
to fight, and to be, in fact, a most cruel little animal. It takes the con- 
stant vigilant care of a wise mother to check and cure these natural pro- 
pensities. And hence, long before Froebel’s time, lettered blocks and 
other agencies were employed to minister to the child’s natural desire to 
construct and destroy. It may be worthy of notice that while the child 
seems pleased with the work of building his blocks into an imaginary 
house or church, his joy is unbounded and his laugh the loudest when 
he destroys the work of his own hands and beholds the little edifice a 
heap of ruins. Culture has done wonders in the vegetable kingdom, 
more certainly than it has done in the animal; for the reason, perhaps, 
that the former passively submits, while the latter actively resists. With 
all the barbarian races, as far back as history reaches, destructiveness 
has been their characteristic; and wherever man has become civilized he 
has become a builder. Constructivenzss has been the visible sign of his 
civilization, Destructiveness is natural activity viciously exercised; con- 
structiveness is natural activity cultivated and employed for beneficent 
purposes; and this truth is the basis of the Kindergarten, of the weaving, 
and making and building, and instructive amusements which will ere 
long work a great reform in professional teaching. 

The common. schools were established to conserve the state. This is 
the only logical reason for their existence. If the state could be con- 
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served without them, it has no more right to supply education than it 
has to supply paintings, statuary, or any other expensive luxury. If all 
people were wealthy a common school system would be unnecessary. 
But since the great majority are poor, and struggling for a bare subsist- 
ence, sin @ the condition of orphanage ‘and half-orphanage compels 
children at a very tender age to go forth into the world to fight for exist- 
ence, since millions of parents are ignorant, or depraved, or selfish, and 
. either will not or can not give their children an education, the state must 
save itself from destruction by maintaining a system of common schools. 
Charity schools or free schools will flourish in a monarchy where society 
is divided into castes; and where young people are taught “to order 
themselves lowly and reverently before their betters,” but wili not thrive 
in a republican atmosphere where there are no “ betters” —at least before 
the law. In a republic the common school is a common necessity. But 
the common school is far from perfect. Teachers have long known and 
pointed out its imperfections, not for thé purpose of injuring but of im- 
proving it. In doing this we have furnished the enemies of the system 
the-very technical terms which enabled them to assail it, and which, but 
for us, they would never have known. Did the “‘citizen and tax-payer” 
ever reflect on what it costs to hang one of these neglected waifs? From 
the policeman to the prison, with all its wardens and keepers, through 
the court with its judges, prosecuting officers, and costly appliances, to 
the sheriff, who finally hurls the wretch into eternity, the cost is simply 
enormous; and the money, if expended on education, would give a col- 
legiate education to a dozen orphans. In the ratio in which we multiply 
schools we diminish crime, which, after all, is the heaviest burden on the 
“citizen and tax-payer.” We are aware that a snobbish Anglicised 
American, more fitted for the region of St. James than for the land of 
Jefferson, has asserted that the common school is the nursery of crime; 
but as he did not give one particle of proof, and as his articles were full 
of mistakes and redolent of Tory prejudices, we must still adhere to our 
statement, and insist upon the multiplication of schools as a mere matter 
of economy. But the schools, to be truly economical, must be thoroughly 
efficient. The system must be thoroughly graded, commencing with the 
Kindergarten and passing up to the high and normal school. This gives 
a head, trunk, limbs, and feet—a completely organized body. 

Deeply impressed with the necessity of a Kindergarten in the ‘‘ model 
school” connected with the Normal College, I requested the Committee 
m charge to employ an experienced Kindergartner, and to expend the 
necessary amount of money in the purchase of material. The request 
was granted, Froebel’s games were procured, and Dr. Douai and his 
daughter employed. In justice to both it must be stated that they proved 
themselves excellent teachers, and that the subsequent failure was no 
fault of theirs. If Dr. Douai was to blame at all, it was because he did 
not insist upon the first essential requisite of success; he did not insist 
upon having children of the right age; or if he did insist, his insistence 
availed him nothing. His first step was fatal. He began the Kindergarten 
with children seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven years old. Unfortunately 
the College was nearly half a mile from the ‘“‘ Model School”, so that I 
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found it difficult to give Dr. Douai that aid and support which be needed, 
The principal of the ‘Model School” had no faith in it and ridiculed the 
idea of ‘‘teaching children to play.” She took special pains to inform 
the different members of the Committee on the College that the introduc- 
tion and maintenance of the Kindergarten was a useless waste of the 
public money, It should be remembered that, at that time (1870), Froe- 
bel’s system was comparatively new to America, and that its principles 
were but imperfectly comprehended, even by the majority of eminent 
teachers. Thus failed my first attempt to establish the Kindergarten. 

Although I must, in justice, accept my fair share of the blame, the 
failure was not without its benefits, It was to mea profitable lesson. It 
showed me the proper conditions under which the Kindergarten could be 
made a success. These conditions are as follows: 

1. An able and thoroughly trained Kindergartner. 

2. A uniform class of children of the average age of four years, 

8. A full supply of the requisite material. 

4. A principal teacher in full sympathy with the Kindergarten. 

An American, or at least a lady with whom English is the mother 
tongue, will succeed most easily among American children. A conti- 
nental European may be abler and more experienced; bnt the slightest 
accent is an impediment, for one of the principal aims of the teacher is to 
cultivate language and harmony. The true Kindergartner should be 
able and willing to perform all the functions of a wise educated mother. 

Accordingly when the ‘‘ Model School,” now the Training Department, 
was transferred in 1874 to the new building erected for its use, and con- 
nected with the College by a covered causeway, one of its critic teachers, 
thoroughly adapted by nature and education for the work, completely 
mastered the principles and practice of the Kindergarten under Mrs. 
Kraus, and having been promoted by the Committee to the position of 
Kindergartner, she subsequently introduced the system with the most 
satisfactory and gratifying results. Notwithstanding the fact that we use 
the Kindergarten as an experimental class for the pupil-teachers of the 
College, the demand for admission is so great that it is no exaggeration 
to say that we could form ten classes, had we the necessary accommo- 
dations. 

The question naturally arises, what is the effect of the kindergarten 
instruction on the children when they reach the higher grades of the 
school? The effect has been tested by comparing them with children 
who have not had the benefits of the Kindergarten; and we heve invaria 
bly found that the children trained in the Kindergarten are brighter, 
quicker, and more intelligent; and that especially in all school work, such 
as writing and drawing, requiring muscular power and flexibility in the 
- wrist and fingers, they pre-eminently excel. 

There should, be a Kindergarten class in every primary school in the 
land. Of course the children’s garden in which to perform their games, 
in great cities or towns, is out of the question. Children play in the 
basement, in the garret, in the nursery. How many children in New 
York play in a garden? The children in the primary schools can use 
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the play-ground and the class-room, and have ample accommodation for 
many of the practices of the Kind 

One great benefit to be derived from the Kindergarten has not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon—one that should occupy the attention of the 
patriot and the political economist—and that is that the principles and 
practice of the Kindergarten unconsciously create and foster a taste for 
mechanical trades. In these days, when the great majority of young men 
seek the counting-house and the learned profession, in order to escape 
manual labor, it becomes a matter of great importance to extend a system 
of instruction which inculcates a love and respect for work and the work- 
ing-man. All the little songs about the farmer, thé cooper, the carpenter, 
etc., while cultivating the éar for harmony, insensibly lead the children 
to form a high opinion of all industrial occupations. 

The poor, and especially the poor in great cities, most need the refining 
and ennobling influence of the Kiadergarten, Among this class, the 
wisdom, the kindness, the care of an educated motherly teacher (i.e. the 
Kindergartner) could accomplish the greatest amount of good. She can 
mould them at the most plastic age, and thus prevent a great deal of 
future crime. But it is impossible to do justice to this part of the subject 
in a short article like the present. 

The pupil-teachers of the Normal College learn through the Kinder- 
garten a great deal of child nature which they could not otherwise learn; 
and although they find no Kindergarten classes in the public schools to 
teach, they enter upon their work with a loftier idea of their duties and 
responsibilities, and with a broader humanity for the errors and miseries 
of their fellow beings. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The time will soon come, we trust, when the Kindergarten will have 
a Transition Class composed of children between the ages of five and 
seven years, and the Primary School will modify its classification and 
methods, so as to continue the work of development begun in the Kin- 
dergarten by further applications of Froebel’s method. 

In the State Normal School building in Baltimore, and under the 
supervision of Prof. M. A. Newell, the principal and state superintend- 
ent, a training class and Kindergarten was conducted by Miss Anna W. 
Barnard, a graduate of Miss Burritt in 1879-80. The four ladies who grad- 
uated in 1880 are now conducting Kindergartens in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. The success, both of the training class and the Kindergarten, 
was unquestioned, and the principle and methods of Froebel’s system 
Prof. Newell holds in the highest estimation as the basis of all child cul 
ture and normal training ; but the reduced appropriation for the support 
of the state Normal School prevented his continuing the work so auspi- 
ciously begun, mainly by private resources [donation by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson]. 

A Training Class and Model Kindergarten have been established in the 
State Normal School at Oshkosh, in Wisconsin, in the State Normal 
School of Minnesota at Winona, and in the Oswego Training School, by 
Prof. Sheldon. 








REMINISCENCES OF KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


BY MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTS. 


Addressed to Dr. Henry Barnard* 

In compliance with your request to communicate my experience 
in Kindergarten work, as well as my preparations for the same, I 
begin at the beginning with some particulars of home and school 
training, which you think was better than any special course that 
could have been projected by Froebel himself. 

I am a native of Hagenow, in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, where I was born Nov. 8, 1836. 

Dr. Ernst Boelte, my father, the oldest of thirteen children, was 
by profession a lawyer, and for forty-six years discharged the duties 
of judge and local magistrate. On his side we were descended from 
Admiral Peter LeFort, who took a prominent part in Russian mari- 
time affairs under Peter the Great. My. father’s immediate ancestors 
were in the public service, and his Aunt Fanny Tarnow was well 
known as a popular writer, as is Amély also his sister, My 
mother was a daughter of Hofrath August Ehlers. Her family 
included many professional men; and with such large connections 
our home was. from my earliest recollections, the center of literary 
meetings, musical entertainments, and dinner, tea, and coffee parties, 
which naturally carried along with them much social cultivation. 


DOMESTIC TRAINING, 


Alihough Kindergartens were not yet in existence, the occupations 
which Froebel has systematized in the new educaticn, were in requisi- 
tion in the family nurture of our household. Building with blocks, 
tablet-laying game, form-laying with sticks and seeds, were much 
practiced. Beads were used for counting and inventing patterns, 
either by threading them, or by pressing them into wax. Baskets 
were woven of rushes, grasses, and straw, sometimes intermingled 





Extract from Dr. Barnard’s letter: 

“I beg you will jot down all those interesting particulars which you were so kind as 
to narrate to me of your own early home and self-training, as well as of your epecia’ 
«tudies of Freebel’s principles and method at Hamburg, and your own veritable Kinder 
garten practice before you ever heard of Froebel, as well as after. They at once confirm 
the sagacity of the great master of child culture, by showing his system to be in accord 
ance with nature, and indicate the type of character, education, and training required for 
the highest success in Kindergarten work. I doubt if Frebel could have projected 1 
special course more admirably fitted than that which, in the providence of God, you pur 
sued, Such Reminiscences as yours are full of interest and instraction to all edutators. 
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with ribbons. Forms were perforated and sewn in colored silks, 
What now is ealled “ mat-weaving,” we practiced with worsteds on a 
- wooden frame, with narrow ribbons and in leather. Certain forms 
were folded from the square and oblong piece of paper. The scis- 
sors were used for cutting oft various useful and ornamental forms 
in paper and cloth. Card modeling was a charming resource during 
the long winter evenings. Drawing, and also modeling, was much 
practiced with potter’s-clay, wax,—and on baking day. The dolls 
were not forgotten. I had twenty-one dolls, and a pumpkin, when I 
could have it, which was dressed like a baby, aud the clothes 
for this large family I learned to make myself. We had a little 
kitchen, and learned to cook many dishes in play. My mother 
was our guide and friend in all this; she made the nursery the 
pleasantest room in the house. Each of us children owned a little 
garden, where we were taught to grow various vegetables and flowers, 
Tn our yard we had various apparatus for gymnastics, a see-saw, a 
climbing-pole, a balancing-board ; besides there was found a tame 
deer that often lay in one kennel with the large dog; also cows, 
horses, a goat, a sheep, rabbits, guinea-pigs, a porcupine, an owl, 
and a stork. We had more liberty than other children, and our 
family, though aristucratic, was: often called “the small Republic.” 
Our parents were our best friends, and good companions, although 
we stood in a little awe of our father. The latter told us in contin- 
nous evenings the story of Robinson Crusoe; these evenings were 
mo-¢ instructive, and ended with the treat of “tousting potatoes as 
Robinson Crusoe was said to have done.” 

I began to learn to read with a gentleman teacher when four 
years old, in a class of twelve little boys and girls, all about my age. 
Only one hour daily was given to this, to writing and aritlmetic. 
Another hour was given to knitting and sewing, and a third hour 
for dancing the * Minuet” with my two elder brothers and sister, 
under a dancing master; this dance we had finally to execute “en 
costume,” at a ball. From my sixth to seventh year I j.tied a 
small claxs of two boys and three girls, for three hours daily, when 
we were taught the following subjects by one of the first clergymen 
of the city, viz.: four hours per week were devoted to Bible-storivs ; 
geography intermingled with universal and natural History ; German 
reading and writing; learning by heart of poetry and hymns. Piano 
lessons I received from the Cantor of the church. Besides this, my 
brothers and sisters and J, as well as several other children of the 
so-called upper class, joined daily in the afternoons one hour in the 
instruction given to the poor children, thus teaching us early not to 
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measure ourselves with others according to rank, pretty clothes, 
good liome, etc., but rather according to our own worth. When I 
was seven years old my father engaged a special teacher for us, who 
lived in our family, namely a Candidatus Theologie, Mr. Massmann, 
who was named to us “as a man who never in all his life received a 
punisliment.”. This gentleman stayed three years with us. We 
received instruction in the murning and afternoon; Mr. M, superin- 
tended also our proparations for the next day, and gave us piano 
and singing lessons, he being a first-class musician, both vocally and 
ou the piano. My mother also was a pianist, and my father, b sides 
the piano, played the flute and the violin. Latin and French were 
commenced, mathematics, universal history, geography, arithmetic, 
drawing, and natural history were taught. In our daily excursions 
“we were introduced to the wonders of nature; he accompanied us 
to the blacksmith’s, joiner’s, turner’s, weaver’s, baker’s, pottery, etc., 
and we had thus most practical instructive lessons; on returning 
home, we made experiments. Mr. M. was a good gymnast, and 
became also our teacher in this. Skating we were taught,—sleigh- 
ing, a snow-man, and snow-balling belonged to the pleasures in win- 
ter. Exercise on the balancing-board and target-shooting were 
among the pleasures in summer.’ Mr. M. left us, on receiving a 
government appointment. My second brother and I then were sent 
to the “Candidaten Schule,” ¢.e., a school for boys and girls, con- 
ducted by two theologians, where we continued our studies com- 
menced under Mr. M. In the afternoons I accompanied my eldest 
sister, for one hour’s instruction, to the Reetor, who imparted to ue 
chiefly general knowledge, universal history, and literature. 

In 1848 the great Revolution came, when my father, who 
had been chief magistrate hitherto, retired. The entire event made, 
necessarily, a decp and lasting impression on our young minds. We 
moved, by invitation of the Grand Duke, to the summer residence, 
Ludwigslust,—another great event in our young lives. My sisters 
and IT now were sent to a private girls’ school, or rather “ Class,” 
whieh occupied us only for three hours in the mornings; this class 
had eighteen girls. in two divisions, and was conducted by a true 
pedagogue, Director Wichtler, and further instruction was given by 
two theologians, Pastor Dankert and Rector Willbrandt. The 
instruction comprised elementary branches, physics, mathematics, 
astronomy, botany, composition, literature. We made excursions 
with our teachers, and often in the evening we studied the stars with 
Pastor D., and were taught how to make various apparatus nec- 
essary for our instruction. In the afternoon French was studied with 
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a lady teacher, and I learned to sew and make fancy wark. Piano 
lessons and drawing was studied under masters. On Saturday after- 
noons a Professor of the Fine Arts, a friend of our family, took me 
to the Art Gallery of the Grand Ducal castle, which I considered, 
young as I was, one of the greatest treats. The rest of the time I 
devoted to my dolls, twenty-one in number, the largest being two 
feet long, the smallest one inch; their clothes had to be mended, 
washed, and ironed; the dolls’ house, consisting of a parlor, dining- 
room, bed-room, kitchen, pantry, had to be kept inorder. A younger 
sister of mine, usually called my twin-sister, because of our great 
resemblance to each other, asked me often to play loud with my 
dolls, so that she could play the same with Aer dolls. I lived partly 
in fuiry-land; I saw fairies, life, wonders in each flower—among the 
stones, insects, etc., which made me-the center of my little friends, 
for, as they said, “I could tell such pretty stories.” Once each week 
we cooked a “dolls’ dinner;” or we invited our friends, and we all 
were cooks, preparing our own meal under the supervision of an 
adult. In my father’s study I had a place where I was allowed to 
prepare for my lessons. IE had to perform certain little household 
duties; for instance, I filtered the coffee for my father and mother 
in the morning, prepared our luncheon for school, and, whenever at 
leisure, had to take care of my youngest brother, a mere babe, who 
showed a special affection for me and I also for him. Thus I grew 
to be fourteen years old, when our class broke up, the teachers re- 
ceiving goverument appointments. Many diversions interrupted our 
daily routine; a party, dancing lessons, a game, or play rather, in 
the garden of one of the parents of the girls of our class. Con- 
jointly we made walks in the beautiful park, or went skating, etc. 
_A new girls’ school was opened, and our work became very hard; 
for from eight to twelve, and from two to four o'clock, we received 
instruction, besides the preparatory work at home, which occupied 
us about two hours more. I must say, I did enjoy this, but at my 
age it proved to be too severe work. French conversation and 
German was one of the chief studies; also German grammar, geog- 
raphy, universal history, natural history, arithmetic (algebra), geom- 
etry, mathematics, natural philosophy (physics), literature, drawing, 
singing, composition, sewing and fancy work, Bible instruction, reci- 
tation. Among our teachers were again two clergymen, the Director 
Ackerman of the teachers’ seminary, and two other teachers from the 
same Institute. 

When fifteen years old my health broke completely down, and I 
had to give up school, having held the head place among my class- 
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mates for years. About this time my father was appointed hy the 
government, Judge and Chief Magistrate of another city, and we 
had to move there. I was sent to the girls’ school, but was disgusted 
with its standard, management, and spirit, and therefore did not con- 
tinue to attend. I was sent to Hamburg, to the home of one of 
the first patrician families, the head of which had ben a fellow- 
student with my father at the University of Géttingen. I spent 
about seven months in this family, the elegant surroundings of which 
were refining in themselves. In one large ball-room I could sit by 
the hour; the walls were lined with yellow marble, one side being 
a single massive looking-glass, and the border above being a cast of 
one of Thorwaldsen’s master-pieces. The stair-case in this house 
was made of white marble, and its railing of bright brass. . Another 
room was called “the Chinese room,” its walls being hung with 
heavy yellow silk, and the furniture was covered with the same, 
beautiful Chinese ornaments being everywhere. Another room was 
a “fine library,” another “the picture gallery,” etc. The youngest 
daughter was of my own age. 

We studied drawing, Bible literature, piano, natural phenomena 
and health; in modcling I received from the eldest daughter my 
first ideas. Having attained the age of sixteen I returned home, where 
I continued to study by myself in a little studio assigned tome. I 
took .up the following subjects in regular order; Becker’s Universal 
History, Ungar’s Geography, literature, arithmetic, drawing, music. I 
was further initiated in dress-making, together with four young 
frieuds of mine, under a regular dress-maker, and also fancy-work, 
the art of cooking, household management, French, etc. A great 
deal of information was received from my father, in conversation 
during a daily, two hour’s walk, or by discussions at home. Our 
reading matter were biographies, geographical books, historical ones, 
etc. My father made it for all of us a rule, with only rare exceptions, 


that— 
“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


When eighteen years old I received religious instruction by our 
clergyman, and finally was confirmed. After this I was introduced 
into society, and a happy time began. The afternoon from two 
till four o'clock belonged to us to spend just as we liked best. 
Generally I entertained a large flock of poor children on the 
meadow near our house, and on Saturdays those children received a 
penny, who during the week had their faces and hands clean; or I 
visited the Kinder-und Bewahranstalt (Créche), and for a while I 
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hoped to be able to assist the old matron; but she was jealous and 
suspicious, and J had to stop my visits. On Saturdays I distributed, 
for my mother, clothes and fvod for the poor. My Aunt Amély, the 
oldest ‘sister of my father, a well-known writer, who regards the 
woman’s question as her special mission, when once visiting us, broke 
up this careless sort of happiness by her conversation and views 
expressed; and in consequence I succeeded in receiving permission 
to go to Hamburg, to Freebel’s widow, in order to study the Kin- 
dergarten system under her, becoming a member of her family. 
There I came in contact with a class of intelligent people, who made 
it their business to devote their time and money to “doing good 
work.” Among them were Madame Emilie Wiistenfeld, the founder of 
the female Gewerbe Schule (Industrial School); Dr. Jessen, now in 
Berlin, the diréctor of the male Gewerbe Schule; Miss Ida Kriiger 
pupil of Friedrich Freebel; Dr. Wichard Lange, Frau Alwine 
Lange, the daughter of Middendorf and Dr. W. Lange’s wife, alo 
a pupil of Frebel; Dr. Rée, who has done so much for the little 
Israelites of Hamburg; Theodor Hoffmann, who was so active in re- 
gard to the United Kindergartens of Hamburg, ete. 

I entered two different courses of Kindergarten training under 
Madame Freebel, and attended the seminary for teachers, in which 
Mr. Tiedemann was the professor of general and special pedagogics, 
assisted by five other professors. Whilst with Madame Freebel, 
she published the “Ring-games,” in which I became particularly 
interested. 

First Residence in England. 


When I had finished my course of studies, I went to Englan‘, 
not being enabled to work out, in my own home, the ideas received. 
I remember yet the bleak, cold, wet night, when Madame Wiistenfeld 
and Madame Rée brought me on board of a little coal steamer that 
went to Hull, I being the only lady passenger. But go I must, or 
the Kindergarten would have been lost to me. And so I was brave, 
not di-closing to any one my trembling heart and failing courage. 
I well remember the storm during our voyage, and how the vessel 
was almost lost among the cliffs. After three days we landed in 
Hall; it was such a sunny, beautiful Sunday morning, the bells 
ringing cheerily, that I regained all my courage. From Hull I 
went to Manchester. Not understanding the English language, | 
was often greatly embarrassed, but met with so much kindness, that 
finally everything turned out well. In Manchester I went to 
Madame Ronge’s house, where I was expected, finding a warm wel- 
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come. Madame Ronge had been invited to Manchester by some of 
the prominent families, in order to lecture on the New Education, 
end to or, anize a Kindergurten. She was a pupil of Freebel, when 
the latter was in Hamburg in 1849, and a sister of the late Mrs. 
Carl Schurz. 

Majame Ronge sent me after a while to London, to assist in her 
Kindergarten and school. I was toreed to learn English in order to 
conduct the Kindergarten, and also teach part of the advanced 
classes, as well as the young ladies in training. Here I became 
acquainted with Charles Dickens, Arnold Ruge, Carl Blind, G. 
Kinkel, Angelike von Lagerstrém, Ferdinand Freiligrath,* Mazzini, 
Charles Kean and wife, and others. 

When the London Kindergarten was broken up because of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ronge returning to the continent, I was left to my own 
resources, although my work up to this time had been “ without 
price,” the children being from among the poor. The two Misses 
Praetorius, Rosalie and Minna, daughters of aw excellent teacher in 
Nassau, near Frankfurt-on-the-Main, took charge of the school, the 
Kindergarten proper not being con'inued. 

I must not omit to say a word about Mr. Borschitzky, who 
was associated wiih Madame Ronge in her work, and whose original 
and beautiful music places him worthily by the side of Frébel —as 
inventor, teacher, and friend of the children; for in his gymnastic 
marches and in his international system of music and song he has 
given a wortliy contribution to the Kindergarten system. “Every 
educator,” he says, “should be essentially au author, a teacher, and 
@ perpetual inventor; wha'ever he has io impart to his pupils he 
must bring fom the bottom of his heart, and balance it well in his 
mind, so as to corre-pond with his pupil’s capacity. The art of 
infant education requires more tact and self-sacrifice than any other 
art.” And I also fully agree with him when he says: “ As music is 
very conducive to the formation of the child’s character, so an extem- 
pore accompaniment, or an accompaniment on a piano-forte out of 
tune, does more harm than good; the employment even of legal 
dissonances, at an early age, tends to make the ear less sensitive to 
pure harmony ; and in order not to injure the child’s voice, the piano 
must be kept to the standard pitch, so that the children of the 
Kindergarten do not cultivate their voices higher than soprano, and 
not lower than contralto.” The Kindergarten-Gymnastics rest ou 
the same principle as the German gymnastics; all paris of the body 





* Two of his daughters—one being a poetess, are married in London to Germ m mer 
chants, whilet his two sons—Wolfgang and Percy, are merchants in America. 
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should be developed in the most complete and harmonious manner; 
and also it is of great moral influence. In the Kindergarten only 
“free exercises” are made, and these are accompanied by music. 
It is a pleasure to move or march rythmically to the sounds of fine 
music. The Kindergarten games rest on the imitation of what we 
perveive in nature or occupations of man: for instances, the fishes, the 
hare, t!.e pigeons, the farmer, the cobbler, the miller, etc. In this 
Freebel found out the children’s secret pleasure; many of the songs 
accompanying these games have popular airs.” 

Return home I would not, although my parents desired it greatly ; 
for in that case all my efforts.in behalf of the Kindergarten would 
have been in vain, I made the acquaintance of Anna von Bohlen, 
who wanted me to go to Stockwell, but afier investigation I found 
the people there not yet ready for the work.* Meanwhile I spent 
all my spare time in the South Kensington Museum and in the 
British Mu-eum ; in the latter the library was my chief attraction. 

At last I received an offer from the family of the daughter of 
Chief Justice Lerd Denman, sister-in-law of Lord Macaulay. I 
was required to teach French, German, Latin, Mathematics, Litera- 
ture, the elementary branches, drawing, modeling, music, calisthenics, 
dancing, dress-making, millinery, cooking, and—Kindergarten. I 
hesitated ,on account ‘of all these varied requirements. After a 
visit to this family, who owned a beautiful country-seat in Kent, 
I decided to accept, and never regretted having done so; for I 
truly found'a home among highly intelligent, refined people with 
expanded views, and every facility I could wish for in regard to 
carrying out the Kindergarten system. The mother of the family 
became my teacher in English—not in the grammar, but in the 
“natural” way. Sundays she and I read also a chapter from 
the Bible to each other, she the German, J the English. In the 
evenings she often read to us, when we had no company, biographies 
of great and good men and women. I had the fullest swing to carry 
out my Kindergarten ideas with ever so many big and litt'e children ; 
tie mothers and children from the neighborhood came to us; I 
explained and talked to the former and worked with all. The Park 
and garden allowed us to do ideal work. We had a music-room, a 
play-room, a modeling-room, a study-room. Saturday mornings the 
pantry and kitchen were our domain; we had a special garden and 
animals; also a cabinet of natural history, which we continually 
increased. Together with the older members of the family, I took 









* Twelve years later, in September, 1874, the British and Foreign School Society em 
gaged Miss Eleanor Heerwart for the Infant School of the Stockwell Training College. 
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again lessons in drawing, and in the French, Latin, and Italian lan- 
guages; also in music and dancing (the so-called Spanish exercises 
~ taught by Madame Michaud). One of the Queen’s sergeants gave us 

“drilling lessons.” In the winter, on certain evenings we were 
sewing clothes, etc., for the poor, and on Sunday afternoons we visited 
the sick and old, bringing them food or clothes, often reading to them 
from the Bible. 

- In 1862 the Mis<es Praetorius, Heinrich Hoffmann, and myself 
exhibited the Kindergarten material and work together in the Lon- 
don International Exhibition ; each of us had undertiken to provide 
certain work, and I had my part executed by my little pupils. I 
instructed the older children of the family entirely for several years, 
until the eldest daughter married and the younger children had out- 
grown the Kindergarten age,—and then my love for the Kindergarten 
allowed me no longer to stay. In this family I often met Mr. James 
Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam-hammer, also well known as 
artist and astronomer. It was a grand treat to visit his most artisti- 
cally arranged house! Both he and his wife were greatly interested 
n the Kindergarten method. We often saw Lord Brougham’s family, 
and his grandchildren were year afier year my pupils for weeks. 

On going up to London, I found by invitation a home with some 
beloved friends, the family of the well-known physician, Dr. A. 
Henriques, Through them I became acquainted with one of the 
first Jewish families—the A. Goldsmids. Here I met Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the Waleys, Sir David Solomon (once Lord Mayor of 
London). The only daughter of this family became my pupil for 
years, and through her I was introduced in the family of Baron 
Meyer Rothschild. The greater part of my time I devoted, how- 
ever, to Kindergarten work, assisting kindergartners, giving them 
instruction and advice without price, in person and by letter—visit- 
ing schools.and asylums, and doing charitable work, also taking up 
old and new studies. I took up modeling again under Prof. Miller 
of the South Kensington School of Art, who, conjointly with others, 
tried to persuade me to give up Kindergarten and become an artist. 
But—it was impossible for me to give up what was, so to speak, my 
second nature. My one object was to do the best work possible in 
the Kindergarten, knowing how much mediocrity there was, and 
seeing with dismay how little true Kindergarten education was 
understood. I sawa difficulty arising in not having true, thoroughly- 
educated and trained kindergartners who would be able to train and 
teach others. 

In the fall of 1867 I left England and went to Hamburg, where I 
35 
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bécame acquainted with Madame Johanna Goldschmidt, mother-in-law 
of Jenny Lind,‘gnd ‘I was her guest duting -several months, giving 
instraction in the Freebel Union, of which she was President, and 
visiting the Kindergartens of the city. She desired very much that 
I should connect myself permanently with the Union; but I had 
promised already to Frobel’s widow to become a co-worker and 
partner with her, and to conduct her training-class for kindergartners, 
which she considered to’ be my chief calling. Whilst. doing this, 
’ Madame Goldschmidt planned that I should give one model lesson 
éach-day alternately in one of her Kindergartens. But all this was 
frustrated. For, when visiting my parents, I fell desperately ill with 
@ hervous fever, and all idea of work had for the time-being to be 
- given up. When I was ‘strong enough to resume my work I 
thought of starting a Kindergarten-.in Schwerin, capital of the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. I wrote an article on the 
system which was presented to the chief councillor of the consistory, 
who seémeéd, however, neither to know nor to care much about the 
matter, and I was,in brief; informed that Frebel’s ideas were too 
liberal, etc., and that my plan of opening such a Kindergarten would 
neither receive support nor consideration. So I shook off once more 
the dust from my feet and turned my back on Mecklenburg. 


’ Kindergarten Work in Liibeck. 

; _ Ina visit to my sister in Liibeck, I succeeded in persuading her 
to engage for her children a kindergarien-nurse, a pupil of the 
Freebel-Union in Hamburg. By conversation I interested a few of 
the Liibeck people, and not long after I opened a Kindergarten, 
although teachers, clergymen, and physicians declared openly that 
they would be my opponents. This—and also, that others had 
tried before me and failed, only stimulated me more to gain the 
point! When I received permission from the magistrate it was 
under the condition not to call it “ Kindergarten.” To this I adhered 
only as long as my Kindergarten was not an established fact. The 
President of the School Council, an old friend of my father’s, 
informed me briefly that he was not in favor of the Kindergarten 
mode of education, and would in no way further or aid my object. 
Lopened in October with only seven children, and at Christmas I had 
twenty-two childten in my Kindergarten, ahd in June the nymber 
had increased to fifty-five children. I had four beautiful rooms and a 
garden with a large tent, under which in summer we worked and 
=“ Peereer tee ee is daily in turn. 
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Kindergarten-trained Nurses. 
Besides kindergartners I trained young girls for the nursery. The 
latter had been carried out under Madame Goldschmidt’s direction 
for years in the Hamburg Frobel Union. Madame Goldschmidt 
urged at the General Educational Union the necessity of training 
young girls to go into families as hand-maidens to mothers, and spe 
cified the differences of this training from that for training kinder- 
gartners, but said “al/ must be on Freebel’s principles,” which were 
identical for nurseries and Kindergartens, with differences of appli- 
cation in each. In the same spirit Mr. Wm. Walker, in an address 
at the annual meeting of the Kindergarten Association, held in Man- 
chester, on the Nursery Influence, said: “The true, real nurses have 
to be made. Trained nurses for sick people are trained in a special 
training institution. Where is the institution for training nurses for 
the children of our gentlefolk? I do not merely advocate the Kin- 
dergarten system, but let me say that where there is, in the midst of 
@ poor population, a well-conducted Kindergarten, the poor man’s 
child has a wiser, more scientific, more natural, happy. and useful 
nursery than is found in many a rich man’s house. There one may 
find young girls who have been taught and trained in those common- 
sense subjects, and those wise and patient modes of dealing with 
children, the want of which has been a perpetual loss to those we 
most love. But not only should there be training-schools for nurses 
and governesses, but such an amount of pecuniary renumeration 
should be offered as will command a better class of girls; for whilst 
warehouses and shops can offer high wages and more liberty we can 
only have the residuum of young females from which to select those 
who are to join in sowing seeds—and what seeds? Seeds which will 
develop a harvest of good or bitter fruit in the hearts and lives 
of our children. So long as we pay our nurses and governesses as 
little or less than we pay our cooks, or the coachman who cares for 
our horses, or the gardener who supplies our table with flowers,—how 
can we reasonably expect to meet with persons fit and capable to 
tend those nobler and more tender plants which are growing up 
around our hearths? This then is what is wanted, that mothers shall 
take a higher view of their work and their helpers, and that nurses 
shall be selected, educated, and raised to a higher sense of their work, 
and be better paid, and thus take their proper and legitimate station 
as the deputy mother.” 

In November, 1868, I went as Delegate to the Women’s Conven- 
tion in Berlin, in company with my old friends Madame Johanna 
Goldschmidt and Madame Emilie Wiistenfeld. There I made the 
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acquaintance of Max Ring, Berthold Auerbauch, Schultze Delitsch, 
Louise Biichner, Jenny Hirsch, Bertha Meyer, Lina Morgenstern, 
Mr. Nathaniel Allen of Massachusetts, Mr. and Mrs. Doggett of 
Chicago, Frau Doctor Elise Lindner (a mutual friend of John Kraus 
and the Baroness Marenholtz, and a prominent propagator of the 
Kindergarten), Madame Thielow, daughter of Diesterweg, Auguste 
Schmid, Adguste von Weyrowitz, and others. I here also met my 
aunt, Amély Boelte, again after many years. 

During the French war we had in my Kindergarten a fair of kin- 
dergarten work done by fifty-six children from three to seven years 
old; the gains, $100, were destined for the benefit of the 
wounded on both sides. The children also were busy in pulling old 
linen into threads for the wounded. The Kindergarten proved suc- 
cessful, and the President of the School Council was—before a year 
had passed—one of the first to acknowledge that he could not do 
otherwise but approve of the Kindergarten; and the clergymen and 
physicians also became our best advocates. 

My entire work in Litbeck proved very successful. The people 
of Liibeck adhere strongly to their old habits and customs, and are 
mostly in all they do, thorough; therefore, without any interference 
from any of the parents, who one and all manifested the greatest con- 
fidence in whatever I did, I could go on gradually in my work—and 
that made my success! The Liibeck people are very “matter of 
fact” people, and the children—as a rule—lived not in fairy-land as 
I had done during childhood. I resolved to develop their sense for 
the beautiful as much as possible, to awaken their imagination and 
inventive powers to a ceftain degree. They soon grew to be them- 
selves the sweetest flowers in this little paradise I had created for 
them. -When Madame Frebel came to visit me, she exclaimed with 
tears in her eyes: “Oh, that Freebel had known you—could have 
seen your work; you are, in truth, his spiritual daughter.” I shall 
never forget these words; they have strengthened me many tim-s, 
and raised me above what was sometimes hard to contend with. 

By and by I was obliged to start an elementary class—an inter- 
mediate between Kindergarten and School. If the children were 
’ naughty at home there was no greater punishment than to be kept at 
home, or to communicate it to me. Once a little boy was asked by 
his mother: “Why are you not as good at home as you are in the 
Kindergarten?” He smiled and said: “Oh, but there is Tante Marie 
(thus the children called me) and I could not be naughty with her /” 
Another child, who once at home did not speak the truth, when 
questioned, said: “I must say the right thing to Tante Marie, for 
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she looks so straight into my eyes that I know she sees my heart; 

and then,” he added in a whisper, “she never scolds me!” Blessed 

little heart! If there were less scolding and more love in the nurse- 

ries we would not know such a thing as an untruth in the little ones 
Ezxcursions— Christmas Festival. 

Sometimes I made excursions with a certain number of the 
children, which not only gave pleasure, but without their perceiving 
‘jt, a great deal of in-truction and training wasderived. At Christmas 
~ the children invited their parents and presented them with little self: 
made gifts hung on a Christmas tree. 

The first time that I held this festival I asked a clergyman who 
seemed to have some interest in our work to say a few words to the. 
assembled parents, and offer a prayer for the children fitted for the 
occasion. He replied, saying that “he did not know enough as yet 
of the system.” I taught the children then to sing a little “thanks- 
giving,” and put in verse a few words, in which they addressed their 
parents, telling them of their love and offering their little gifts. It 
was a touching scene that followed, each mother and father kissing 
their child: About this time I received a letter from Madame 
Frebel in which she said: “In the winter when Frosbel lectured in 
Hamburg, and trained his pupils in the different courses, he went at 
Christmas to Liebenstein where I then was training some kinder- 
gattners and also conducted a kindergarten. Frobel arrived the 
evening before Christmas eve, and allowed himself no recreation, but 
was all day busy in arranging some little gifts for all, children and 
adults. Christmas eve, when the children entered, they were received 
with a song; and the room, otherwise so simple, now ornamented 
with garlands and lights, was surprisingly beautiful. After the fes- 
tivai we walked through the village to partake of the festivity in 
another family. During the. Holidays Froebel was occupied daily 
during the mornings; the evenings he passed in the family circle 
On the: last evening of the old year he returned to Hamburg, so that 
he might begin his instruction at once in the new year. These days 
in Marienthal are a lasting, beautiful remembrance. Frosbel was 
grateful for every little gift, and he cared for each member of the 
family with the greatest attention. You may easily imagine that 
these seasons are very desolate for me, and particularly now, when I 
am alone. Iam almost afraid of such times. Yet hitherto all has 
been well, and I will not worry about it. I have the knowledge of 
having aided through my work to increase the Christmas joy in some 
families, and this knowledge should help to make me glad.” 
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. Mrs. Maria Kraus Boelte’s Personal Reminiscences of Kinder- 
garien work closes with her engagement in Lubec in 1871. On the 
death of her father in that year, her thoughts turned with irresist- 
ible bias tothe United States as the most suitable field for the new 
education. To this field Froebel himself had looked for an es:ape 
fromthe cruel interdict of the Prussian government on the Kinder- 
garten in 1851, and at an earlier date in his Education of Man, had 
pointed to German emigration to America as the means of spread- 
ing sound principles of human culture over a Continent. 

In.1870 Miss Boelte’s attention had been attracted to an article 
by Frau Lindner of Berlin, in the “Cornelia,” a magazine for home 
education, on Froebel’s Method of Education in America, based on 
the report of Gen. Eaton, the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, for that year. In that Report reference was made to a volu- 
minous paper prepared in the office by one of the Commissioner’s 
assistants, which included “an exhaustive history of the rise and 
progress of Kindergartens.” That paper was prepared by Mr. 
John Kraus, at the request of Dr. Barnard, the first Commissioner 
of Education, in 1868, to strengthen the positions and recommenda. 
tions of his Special Report on Public Instruction in the District of 
Columbia. In that report the Kindergarten, the connecting link 
between the home and the school, as continuing the work of nurture 
and development, and beginning the work of instruction on the act- 
ual inspection and perception of real objects, was made the basis of 
a system of public instruction for the District. ,Mr. Kraus inquiries 
covered the whole field of early training, the Infant School, 
the supplementary agencies for orphan and reglected children, 
and particularly, all institutions based on the views of Pes- 
talozai, Diesterweg, and Fruebel. Of this disciple of the Diesterweg- 
Pestalozzian School we hope to give an account in a future journal 

Out of that article in the ‘Cornelia’ sprang a correspondence in 
which ‘the hearts, @s well as the heads of two persons became so 
deeply interested, that the upshot of the whole matter was the estab- 
lishment, in the city 6f New York, in 1873, of the Normal Train- 
ing Kindergarten, and its associated model classes, of which we 
sliall proceed to give an account. In the developement of this 
veritable Froebelian Institute, Prof. Kraus, and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte 
have worked in full accord, against difficulties and hindrances 
which would’ have appalled spirits less determined, and against the 
strongest temptations to lower the standard of qualifications in natural 
endowments and special knowledge for all candidates for their 
diplomas. 




















INTRODUCTION. 


The Model Kindergarten, which constitutes the germ and the basis 
of the Normal Seminary for the training of Kindergartners, conducted 
by Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Maria Kraus Boelte, at 7 East Twenty- _ 
second Street, New York City, was opened in October, 1872. At the 
same time Mrs. Kraus (Maria Boelte) invited the mothers of the chil- 
dren to a conference, in which she explained the principles and meth- 
ods of the Kindergarten, and pointed out the ways in which they could 
apply the same principles in the nursery, and co-operate with her. in 

their own homes and with each other, to realize the best results of 
child culture. Similar conferences were subsequently held, and con- 
stitute now a feature of the institution known as the Mothers’ Class, 

As the children of the Kindergarten were of different ages (from 
three to seven years) and in different stages of development, they were, 
from the first, grouped in several divisions; and, as the same causes 
continue to operate, there are now three recognized divisions—groups 
with material and occupation suitable to each. As the older children 
passed out of the Kindergarten age and its appropriate treatment, the in- 
tuitional instruction which belongs to the elementary school was intro- 
duced, and, by degrees, the two additional groups—the Intermediate 
Class, and Elementary Class—were formed, and now constitute inte- 
gral parts of the Seminary, which includes children from the age of 
three (and a few even younger, the babies of the house) toten years. It 
has been the wish of the founders to give to these advanced classes the 
special character of the School Garden, as developed by Dr. Schwab. 

From the start, the training of women for Kindergarten work as 
teachers; mothers, and nurses, has been the chief aim of the founders. 
A Training Class for Kindergartners was opened in 1873, and has been 
maintained in great efficiency through each year since. In 1880 a class 
for Nurses was announced; so that at this date we have in New York 
the facilities of the best Kindergarten work in all stages of the child's 
development, and, at the same time, a preparation and demonstration 
of school instruction in harmony with the same. 


The Normal Kindergarten. 


No Normal School can do even moderately good work in its legitimate 
sphere, and especially in training its pupils in methods of primary 
teaching, unless it has a well organized model school of several classes 
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in immediate connection, and entirely under control of the normal 
director. Without such model classes it is difficult to see any reason 
* why normal schools should exist. They should be professional or 
nothing; and they cannot be professional in any fair sense or measure 
unless they have such means of giving the best facilities for illustra- 


tion and practice of the principles taught. 


What is said here about Normal Schools in general with Model 
Schools, may just as well be applied toa Training School for Kinder- 


gartens in connection with the Model Kindergarten. 


There is, how- 


ever, a broud difference between the Kindergarten and the School; for 
each has a different aim, and is conducted according to different 
methods, Thoughtful parents are sufficiently aware, how detrimental 
premature schooling is to the sound development of body and mind; 
low it destroys all the freshness and pleasure of learning. The health- 
ier the child is, the more its life manifests itself in untiring activity. 


Play is the child’s natural, earnest existence ; in play it develops best - 


and most naturally all the powers of body and mind. All the positive 
result that can be expected from the Kindergarten ‘is “‘play.” In a 
true, genuine Kindergarten we have demonstration, that children, in 
their earliest plays can be guided into order which shall be cultivating 
to their whole nature, intellectual and moral as well as physical. 
Thus the child early learns and improves among its companions. The 
desire to imitate, this useful element in the child's constitution, finds 
ample scope in the Kindergarten, and is called into exercise without 
over-straining or fatiguing the faculties. The true Kindergarten renders 
helps at the right time, and at the right point in the child’s nurture. 
It proposes formation instead of reformation, prevention instead of 
cure. It utilizes human energies, instead of crushing them; it induces 
activity, instead of restraining it. It develops order, instead of forc- 
ing it. It creates appetite, instead of cramming it. It works in harmony 


with nature’s laws, instead of antagonizing them. 
The Model Kindergarten and Classes. 


The Kindergarten proper comprises three divisions, and the elemen- 
tary department three classes, arranged according to the ages of the 


ehidren, as follows :— 


‘ Kindergarten, III. Division, for children from three to four years old. 
Kindergarten, II. Division, for children from four to five years old. 
Kindergarten, I. Division. for children from five to seven years old. 
Intermediate Class, for children from six to seven years old. 
Advanced Class, for children from seven to eight years old. 
Elementary Class, for children from eight to ten years old. 

The children of the intermediate and advanced classes, almost with 
out exception, have gone through a regular course in the Kindergarten. 
There are, in fact, children in the advanced and elementary classes 


who entered the Kindergarten four, five, and six years ago. 


Salts ‘ 
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There is unity in the plan upon which the education during those 
geven years is conducted in this institute. At three, a child enters 
the lowest-division, a few even before that age. Here the work of the 
Kindergarten ‘« more that of a mother, with all the freedom of the 
nursery. The very best Kindergarten is the home, with the mother 
at the head, first properly trained for her task. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Kraus’ 
Kindergarten is, indeed, a glorified nursery, introducing the children 
into wider companionship and more artistic play than the’ mother's 
nursery can do, or should try to do, even when that is the best. It is 
the next stage of the child’s education, whose necessity is indicated 
by its desire when it is about three years old, to break out of that 
sacred precinct, and find more and varied objects.” 

In the room occupied by the first and second divisions, stand a num- 
ber of tables, cane chairs and benches in height betitting the little 
people for whom they are destined. 

The smallest children are also from time to time happily engaged in 
playing with heaps of sand on large tin trays—just as clildren play 
at the sea-side, scooping it out, making mounds, with trenches round 
them, etc. Thesc sand-heaps afford an immense amount of innocent 
amusement, not altogether unaccompanied with instruction. Altogether 
it gives full swing to the little ones to live out the inborn instinct of 
“digging in the ground.” Sometimes ‘‘ make-believe gardens” are 
laid out with cut flowers, leaves, branches, the flower-beds being 
trimmed around with shells or pebbles. Mountains and ponds are 
made; the latter are enlivened with toy-fishes, ducks, and boats. 
Seeds are. also sown in boxes filled with earth, and tended until grow- 
ing into plants; birds, fishes, and other pets are taken care of. Pic- 
tures, songs, conversations and games lead the children to a further 
acquaintance with nature. By means of seeds, straws, papers, balls, 
blocks, and other material they become acquainted with number, form, 
color and size. 

The large hall, which-serves also for a play-room, is the work-room 
of Division I. of the Kindergarten and Division III. of the Elementary 
Class, consisting of children between five and seven years old. The 
plants, as weil as the cabinet filled with natural objects, show that 
here the children are made still more acquainted with nature; and the 
occupations and gifts decorating the walls, not only indicate the pro- 
gress of each occupation, but give an illustration of the entire method. 
Each child has for itself flowers and vegetables to tend, growing in 
flower-pots or boxes. The children have in common a garden-plot. 
In the cabinet are found over eighty different kinds of wood; as well 
as a great variety of seeds, grains, bulbs, stones, sliells, insects, eggs, 
feathers, birds’ nests, and other real objects. 

The square net-work which is found on all the tables and black- 
boards in this department is of particular importance, and necessary 
for the more advanced and sometimes quite complicated forms of the 
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gifts wliich are here carried out; here, also the occupations are much 
developed, demanding at this stage greater exactness. Among these 
we find paper-intertwining, paper-cutting and mounting, as geometrical 
exercises; also free-cutting, and pea-work, which is so important for 
the knowledge of forms, and particularly instructive for the conditions 
of the axis of the geometrical figures; and clay-work, the fore-runner 
of future modeling; also double-weaving and paper-folding of the 
triangular, hexagonal, and circular forms. 

The multiplicity of color in this department strixes the eye at once. 
The large safe contains many specimens of the children’s work, which, 
as model-forms, are the ornament of every Kindergarten. These serve 
also to preserve some of the early indications of aptitude for future 
occupations—the hatter, cobler, potteref, architect, sculptor, etc. The 
leaves worked in clay disclose many practical lessons in botany. 

It is evident that in this room the real life of the Kindergarten is 
concentrated ; here everything assists to produce the best work. Here 
all the children-assemble in the morning for the opening exercises, 
which consist of a childlike prayer and morning song, here the clil- 
dren listen to the story, or join in the conversation, which uncon- 
aciously trains them to habits of correct expression among themselves. 

Division III. of the Elementary Class separates from the other 
children for about forty minutes in the niorning, in order to become 
initiated, according to the natural method, in the rudiments of read- 
ing and writing. The children of this room take conjointly the 
arithmetic lesson, given with blocks, sticks, and other objects. The 
luncheon is a feature turned into a means of training in social and 
personal habits. The birthdays of the children, as they occur, are 
each celebrated by special work and play; and the children are led to 
please their friends by the product of their own industry. 

Christmas, Valentine’s day, Washington’s birthday, April-fool’s day, 
Easter, Froebel’s birthday, and the 1st of May are celebrated each in its 
own characteristic way. The poor are specially remembered by various 
gifts, particularly on Christmas.. One of the Christmas festivals is 
thus described by a correspondent of The World: 


**One of the most charming school reunions of the season was the Christ- 
mas celebration in the Model rn Professor and Mrs. Kraus 
im New York. . . Three large C trees were filled with the 

nesents made by the children for their parents and friends, whom they 

d invited themselves, These are two marked features of the fine Kin- 

en festival of Christmas, viz.: It is a feast that the children pre- 
pare for their parents, and in which they are reminded not to forget the 
r. One tree was ornamented with presents for the children in the 

ome of the Friendless, * * * 

‘* One of the Christmas trees stood in the middle of the cheerful room of 
the Kindergarten, which was ornamented for the occasion with wreaths 
and flowers, The children, from sixty to seventy in number, had been 
eriertained on the second floor with stories until the appointed hour, 
eleven o’clock. . They then marched hand in hand, keeping time to music. 
After a short childlike prayer, séme Christmas and social songs were subg) 
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amongst others ‘O how lovely are the ties,’ ‘ Tender is the meeting,’ etc., 
accompanied on the piano. en followed mer gg exercises under the 
0: 


of play. Several movement games followed, representing different 
and ay mere the words pro rete pound 035 were sung 
alternately in English, French, and German. ed ‘quiet game’ 
followed, which teaches the children to control themselves, and trains them 
unconsciously to politeness, while Professor Kraus puree very sweet chords 
pianissimo on the piano, and then invited the children as well as the ladies 
of the training class around the piano for another Christmas song, viz.: 
‘Silent Might, Holy Night.’ Then the children distributed the presents 
ftom the Chri tree to their parents and friends. Once more a circle 
was formed, a ‘ace J followed, and the last tree was given up to the children. 
The festival closed with a hearty good-by song.” 

It is seldom that an institute will be found where the beneficial in- 
fluence upon the children, of female and male co-operation, is more felt 
than in this of Mr. and Mrs. Kraus. Their congeniality, their perfect 
sympathy and harmony is felt everywhere; and this feature also char- 
acterizes their ‘‘ Kindergarten Guide.” Everything is not only seen 
through female, but also through male lenses, in an educational point 
of view. In this connection we may cite from a letter of Mr. John 
Kraus to Miss Peabody in the Kindergarten Messenger of April, 1874: 

**T beg leave to say that I think it a great mistake that men are ex- 
cluded from the early education in this country. In Europe it has become 
an acknowledged fact that Kindergartens become only a success, when 
men and women work together. And why not? ‘It is not good for man 
to be alone,’ said the Creator, and gave to man and woman a joint domin- 
ion over the earth. Why should not these natural, heaven-appointed ailies 
work together in the Paradise of Childhood? Pestalozzi, ree ‘roebel have 
set an example for all times to come in that direction.” . . 


Intermédiate and Elementary Class. 


The ornamentation and furniture of the room of the first and second 
elementary divisions show that the method is continued and extended. 
Desks and tables adapted to other kinds of work, maps, globes, cards 
representing animals, birds and plants, and other natural objects, 
attract attention. The manner of employing certain gifts, and the 
extension and continuation of various occupations, are soon recognized 
by the experienced eye. The paper square; for instance, is- used in 
folding for practical instruction in geometry. The forms of bodies 
are represented in outline by peas and sticks, and the bodies by clay 
and wax. It gives pleasure to the children, after preliminary conver- 
sation on the single objects, to produce them alone by the help of the 
various material, and the usefulness of so doing is obvious; for not 
only do forms and parts impress themselves more distinctly, but the 
telations of color become clearer. Thus the varying occupations assist 
and heighten the conception. 

Natural history—animal, vegetable, and mineral, is also here con- 
tinued and extended. Pictures, models, or living types are presented 
to the pupils; the forms, magnified, are illustrated on the blackboard, 
and copied by the pupils on slates and- paper. The growth and de- 
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velopment of shells give the starting-point. The attention is constantly 
attracted to the gradual transformations of all that is observed in 
nature, as in the fly, the silk-worm, wasp, mosquito, grasshopper, 
spider, tadpoje, and other living things, Attention is also called to 
domestic animals, the cat.and the dog; to mushrooms and the fungus; 
to roots in general, and in particular to such as serve for food; to 
vegetables and fruit, the people and their customs, and birds of various 
plumage and habits in different countries. 

The earth from which the plant derives its nourishment becomes 
also an object of interest; the difference of the common garden- 
ground, the clay, chalk, and sand, is observed, and what use is made 
of clay for earthenware and china. Glass-making becomes of interest. 
Many things are told of the city they live in: of the gas, calcium, and 
electric light—the substitute for daylight; of the furnace, and how it 
warms the rooms. The dew and rain-drop, hail, snow-flakes, frost 
and ice, all: become attractive. Flowers, plants in general, and their 
leaves in particular, are studied, stimulating the children to make col- 
lections. These objects are not only talked about, shown, illustrated, 
drawn by the children, but, in many cases, reproduced in clay, which 
assists in making the ideas received better understood. A certain 
classification, which the children are held to carry out from the be- 
ginning of the simplest gifts and occupations in the Kindergarten, is 
thus continued and extended. 

The furniture of the schoolroom leads them to a knowledge of wood 
and trees, They learn about slates and their manufacture, the mate- 
rial of paper and paper-making, about the rubber, and sponge, and 
similar articles of daily use. The clildrtn also are told of great and 
good men, whose names are associated with their work. Not a few 
historical and geographical facts are closely connected with the chil- 
dren’s own experience. All the above-mentioned subjects assist and 
serve to initiate.and perfect the children of this class in the rudiments 
of all knowledge. Drawing is thus made the first prerequisite and 
preparation for writing. The method of the Kindergarten is contin- 
ued here, leading the child to mathematical drawing in the composi- 
tion of the straight lines. The connection of all kinds of slanting 
lines, passing from the corners of a square standing ‘‘ corne:wise,” 
always two and two lines of the same kind, one in the horizontal. the 
other in the vertical direction, from without and within, give, in the 
point they traverse each other, a polygon which forms the intermedia- 
tion to the circle. By further logical process a series of drawing is 
carried out in the circular lines, This kind of drawing is alternated 
with so-called ‘‘ inventive drawing,” consisting of a certain combina- 
tion of straight or circular lines, either symmetrical or representing 
objects, carried out according to the child’s own idea, 

Of course, the members of the intermediate and elementary classes, 
have gone, almost without exception, through the regular course in 
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the Kindergarten. Thus, Mr. and Mrs. Kraus are able to show how 
Froebel intended to continue the system of educational developmeut 
after the Kindergarten, —whose aim is to enlarge the home-education 
of children between three and seven years of age, before the time 
when they are due at the school,—with the same material and the 
same method in extension.* 

Tiaining Class. 

The instruction given to the Training Class begins in October, 
and ends in June following—embracing at least five lessons per week, 
besides the actual practice in the Kindergarten, for all the working 
portions of one year. 

The qualities and qualifications looked for in candidates for the 
diploma of this class are : 

1. A quick and responsive sympathy with children—a real, genuire 
sympathy, and not simulated. 

2. A child and motherly heart—something which inspires the 
feeling of sister and mother for children, and makes them happy in 
their company, and gives a clear insight into child nature and life up 

to the seventh year. 
"8 An exact knowledge and spiritual comprehension united with 
dextrous handling of the Kindergarten material. 

4. Sufficient musical knowledge and vocal ability to sing well tlie 
little songs and guide the plays. 

5. A cheerful humor, that can easily enter into the child’s 





* Mr. J. Kraus has already shown, some years ago, how tiie Kindergarten is to be finally 
developed in the school-garden, in accordance with the ideas of Dr. Erasmus Schwab, at 
Vienna, who says in regard to this subject : “ For more than a century, thinking ped- 
agogues have been seeking to embody the thought of the school-garden in some practica- 
ble method. It was lying nvar, and is simple in itself ; but they did not succeed in find- 
ing a practical form for it. . . . A bundred years hence it will seem inexplicable that 
for centuries there could exist among cultured nations public schools without school-gar- 
dens, and that in the nineteenth century, communities and nations in generous emulation 
could furnish the schools with all things dictated by common-sense, and profit, and care, 
except, in thousands of cases, an educational medium that should suggest itself to the 
mind of even the common man. Surely, before fifty years shall have passed. the school- 
garden will receive the consideration it deserves, as surely as drawing, gymnastics and tech- 
nical instyaction for girls—whose obligatory introduction was deemed impossible forty 
years ago—have found a place in our schools. The school-garden will exert a powerfal 
influence upon the heart of the child, and upon his character ; it will plant in the children 


the love of nature, inculcate the love of work, a generous regard for others, and a whole-, 


some esthetic sense.” 

In regard to the Organic Link between Kindergarten and School, Mr. Kraus said, in the 
discussion on the report of the committee appointed at the meeting in Boston, in 1872, to 
inguire into the form in which Froebel's principles may be most efficiently applied to the 
educational wants of the country |pp. 287-41 of the Addresses and Journal of Proceed- 
ings of the National Educ:tional Association Session, of the year 1878, at Elmira, New 
York]: ‘ Kindergarten education w:l! have its fine success only then, wher the organic 
fink between it and the school is created ; such a link will bring great advantage to the 
school, because the Kindergarten itself gives security for an all.sided, natural training. 
The school must not be a Kindergarten, and the Kindergarten not a school.” 
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plays, and is not easily disturbed by occasional frowardness, or real 
shyness. 


The object of the course is to give the members of the class a clear 
conception of Froebel’s pedagogic aim in his several gifts and occupa- 
tions, and to show the deep significance of the child’s natural play, 
and breathe a true spirit into employments which become otherwise 
incomprehensible mechanism. The characteristic of Froebel’s method 
of occupying children to their own development, lies in permitting 
them unconsciously to bring forth a product by their own feeble efforts, 
and thus ‘awaken and develop the germs of the creative spirit to 
produce individual work, and not mere imitation. 

To secure a real fusion of learning, work, and play, the objects 
are not all ready made, and enough only is said or done, so as to invit: 
some independent mental or muscular energy upon the material. Chil- 
dren’s activity must be encouraged, and only so far directed, so as to be 
saved from destructiveness, and prevented from exhausting itself into 
languor and thoughtlessness, The danger of the occupations of chil- 
dren degenerating into mere imitation and mechanical routine, must 
be obviated, by leaving ample scope for exciting and employing the 
imagination and invention, in their own combination of the mate- 
rial. 

Too much is done in our American Kindergartens, and the same 
defect is noticed in most European institutions, with perfected pat- 
terns and elaborated materials ; and great efforts are made in this 
Training Class to teach its members how to vary the exercises, encour- 
age children to devise patterns, and use, modify, and make up tlie 
material for themselves, each in his own way. In their published 
circular Mr. and Mrs. Kraus say : 


“Tt ny too often be repeated that the significance of Froebel’s system 
consists in so arranging the gifts and occupations as to encourage and 
= the child to transform and recombine the material, and thus 
er me ‘by exercise his bodily and mental faculties. Individuality i is 


thus developed. Froebel gives “ae vee how to conduct their games : 
to know them all is quite a stud me them well, an art ; to under- 
stand their full significance, a se ence. ‘one can master all these details 


without deep study, much observation, and thoughtful practice. And 
when mastered, the Kindergartner deserves a rank and remuneration not 
now accorded to her.” ° 


Nearly two hundred ladies have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities in training which this Seminary has offered, and hold its 
diploma. Many of them are now teachers of the Kindergarten method 
in several Normal Schools, Principals of Ladies High Schools, con- 
ductors of independent Kindergartens in some of our chief citics, 
ladies of education from different parts of the country, with thcir 
daughters for their own personal culture, sisters of charity and other 
devoted women, to qualify themselves to conduct asylums, and infant 
schools for neglected children. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 


The Boston Kindergarten Training Class at 52 Chestnut street, 
wa: opened in 1868 by Madame Kriege and her daughter. Miss 
Kriege was prepared for her work in Germany by the Baroness 
Marenho!z-Biilow, and taught succes-fully in New York on her first 
arrival in America. For four years these ladies worked faithfully 
in Kindergarten and Normal Class, meeting many discouragements, 
and overcoming many obstacles; they sowed good seed that is bear- 
ing fruit now. 

On their return to Germany in 1872 a graduate of theirs took up 
the work in Boston. Miss Garland had had long experience in 
teaching, and found in this new way of educating young children an 
embodiment of many of her own conceptions, and the perfecting of 
me‘hods she had been groping for. Her work began with two chil- 
dren, and the number during the first year was but eight. 

Tt berame necessary to form a Normal Class, and among the 
pupils was Miss R. J. Weston, who had taught very successfully for 
many years in the Primary Schools of Boston, and had always 
leavened the public school methods with the Kindergarten spirit. 
After her graduation, in the autumh of 1873, Mis: Weston aseocia- 
ted herself with Miss Garland in the charge of the Kindergarten 
and Normal Classes, taking also the speciul care of the Advanced 
Kindergarten class formed that year. Since then the work has 
made steaily progress, and the whole number of pupils for the last 
three years has been abcut fifty. 

The Kindergarten. 


The Kindergarten proper includes two divisions; the youngest 
children, usually three and four years of age, chiefly under Miss 
Garland’s care; the next division, including children in their second 
Kindergarten year, and from five to a little over six years of age. 
under the care of an assistant. The Intermediate or “ Connecting 
Class,” in which writing, reading, and written arithmetic are begun 
while one period is still devoted to Kindergarten work, is mainly 
under Miss Weston’s direction. The children in this class are over 


six years of age. 
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Advanced Class. 


In the advanced class the elementary studies are carried on, and 
here the children’s powers of observation, thought, and expression 
developed in the Kindergarten are further strengthened and exer- 
cised by lessons in natural science; knowing through doing not 
being laid aside in any of the classes, Children thus far have been 
members of this class to the age of twelve. An effort is made to 
preserve unity throughout the work, and in all grades to work for 
the development of the three-fold nature. In some general exer- 
cises, as in the daily gymnastics, and occasionally in games, all the 

' children in the building are brought together. 


Normal Class. 

The normal class is usually limited~to twenty ladies; these are 
chosen from ,among all applicants, according to natural ability and 
educational fitness, determined by certain informal examinations or 
tests. The pupils are required to devote seven months to the study, 
spending four afternoons each week in class work and an average 
of two forenoons in the Kindergarten department, as well as a num- 
ber of weeks in the free Kindergartens of the city. The course of 
study includes, besides the distinctive theory and practice of the 
Kinderga:ten, lectures on moral and religious culture; on hygiene 
and the phy-ical needs of children; on music in its application to 
the Kindergarten ;and lessons in modelling and free hand drawing: 

At the end of their course the students receive certificates, if 
their course has been satis‘actory, signifying approval of their work 
during the time; a blank is left to be filled in after a year or more 
of service if they prove themselves competent as Kindergartners. 


Conferences of Kindergartners. 


Once a month a meeting of all the Kindergartners of Boston and 
its vicinit. is held. It has grown from a very small beginning to 
quite large proportions, its list numbering more than eighty names. 

The subjects discussed are those that have practical value in the 
work of the teachers, as: “How can we best cultivate moral inde- 
pendence in children?” “How preserve the balance between spon- 
taneous self-activity and due regard for the rights of others?” 

- Difficulties encountered during the month in the guidance of the 
children or in the application of Kindergarten principles to work or 
play, are brought before these meetings, and the reflex influence of 
the discussion has been found of great value. 




















EDUCATION IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Mainly from Lecture by Prof. David Ross, Principal of Glasgow Training College. 





PROGRESS IN SCOTLAND. 


Pror. Duagatp Stewart was one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
educators in Scotland to recognize in education both a science and an 
art, resting on the philosophy of the human mind, and to advocate 
that teaching should be brought into the curriculum of university 
lectures and instruction, and that teachers should be treated as a learned 
profession. In his opening lecture, as published in the ‘‘ Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” in 1792, Prof. Stewart remarks: 


The most essential objects of education are the two following: First, to 
cultivate all the various principles of our nature, both speculative and 
active, in such a manner as to bring them to the greatest perfection 
of which they are susceptible; and, secondly, by watching over the 
impressions and associations which the n.ind receives in early life, to 
secure it against the influence of prevailing errors, and, as far as possible, 
to engage its prepossession on the side of truth. It is only upon a philo- 
sophical analysis of the mind, that a systematic plan can be founded 
for the accomplishment of either of these purposes, thus realizing Milton’s 
idea of ‘‘ that complete and generous culture, which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.” 

To instruct youth in the languages and in the sciences is ne 
of little importance, if we are inattentive to the habits they acquire, an 
are not careful in giving to all their different faculties, and all their dif- 
ferent principies of action a proper degree of employment. Abstractin 
entirely from the culture of their moral powers, how extensive and diffi- 
cult is the business of conducting their intellectual improvement! To 
watch over the associations which they form in their tender years, to give 
them early habits of mental activity, to rouse their curiosity and to direct 
it to proper objects, to exercise their ingenuity and invention, to cultivate 
in their minds a turn for speculation, and at the same time preserve their 
attention alive to the objects around them, to awaken their sensibilities to 
the beauties of nature, and to inspire them with a relish for intellectual 
enjoyment—these form but a part of the business of education; and yet 
the execution even of this part requires an acquaintance with the general 
principles of our nature, which seldom falls to the share of those to whom 
the instruction of youth is commonly intrusted. . . . 

In whatever way wc choose to account for it, whether by original 
organization, or by the operation of moral causes in very early infancy, 
no fact can be more undeniable than that there are important differences 
discernible in the minds of children previous to the period at which, in 

neral, their intellectual education commences. There is, too, a certain 

ereditary character (whether resulting from physical constitution, or 
caught from imitation and the influence of situation), which appears 
remarkably in particular families. One race, for a succession of genera- 
tions, is distinguished by a genius for the abstract sciences, while it is 
36 561 
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deficient in vivacity, in imagination, and in taste; another is no less dis- 
tin ed for wit, and gaiety, and fancy, while it appears incapable of 

mt attention or of profound research. The system of education 
which is proper to be adopted in particular cases ought, undoubtedly, to 
have some reference to these circumstances, and to be calculated, as 
much as possible, to develop and te cherish those intellectual and active 
principles in which a natural deficiency is most to be apprehended. . . . 


Thomas Brown, b. 1778 ; d. 1820. 
In 1810 Prof. Brown succeeded Prof. Stewart in the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh, and advocated substantially the same views 
in his lectures published in 1818. 


There is another art, however, to which knowledge of the intellectual 
and moral nature of man is still more important—that noble art which 
has the charge of training the ignorance and imbecility of infancy into 
all the virtue, and power, and om of maturer manhood—of forming 
of a creature, the frailest and feeblest, pasene, which Heaven has made, 
the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole animated creation, the 
interpreter and adorer, and almost the representative of the Divinity. 
‘The art which performs a transformation so wondrous, cannot but be 
admirable itself; and it is from observation of the laws of mind, that all 
which is most admirable in it is derived. These laws we must follow 
indeed, since they exist not by our contrivance, but by the contrivance 
of that nobler wisdom, from which the very existence of the mind has 
flowed; yet, if we know them well, we can lead them, in a great measure, 
even while we follow them. And, while the helpless subject of this 
great moral art is every moment requiring our aid—with an under- 
standing that may rise, from truth to truth, to the sublimest discoveries, 
or may remain sunk forever in ignorauce, and with susceptibilities of 
vice that may be repressed, and of virtue that may be cherished—can 
we know too well the means of checking what is evil, and of fostering 
what is good? It is too late to lie by, in indolent indulgence of affec- 
tion, till vice be already formed in the little being whom we love, 
and to labor then to remove it, and to substitute the virtue that is 
opposite to it. Vice already formed is almost beyond our power. It 
is only in the state of latent propensity that we can with much rea- 
son expect to overcome it by the moral motives which we are capable 
of peensading: and to distin this propensity before it has expanded 
itself, and even before it known to the very mind in which it 
exists—to tame those passions which are never to rage, and to prepare 
at a distance the virtues of other years—implies a knowledge of the 
mental constitution which can be acquired only by a diligent study of 
the nature, and progress, and su ve transformations of feeling. It 
is easy to know that praise or censure, reward or punishment, may 
increase or lessen the tendency to the repetition of any particular action; 
and this, together with the means of elementary instruction, is al] which 
is commonly termed education. But the true science of education is 
something far more than this. It implies a skillful observation of the 
past, and that long foresight of the future, which experience and judg- 
ment united afford. It is the art of seeing, not the immediate effect only, 
but the series of effects which may follow any particular thought or 
feeling, in the infinite variety of possible combinations—the art often of 
drawing virtue from apparent evil, and of averting evil that may rise 
from apparent . It is, in short, the philosophy of the human mind, 
enriching it, indeed, with all that is useful or ornamental in knowledge, 
but, at the same time, giving its chief regard to objects of greater 
moment, averting evil, which all the sciences together could not compen- 
sate, or producing good, compared with which all the sciences together 
are as nothing. 
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Prof. Jardine, b. 1748; d. 1827, at Glasgow. 


In 1774 George Jardine, a graduate of the university, who had become 
acquainted with the advanced views of education held by French writers 
on the subject during his residence in Paris, as private tutor of a son of 
Lord Bruce, from 1771 to 1773, was elected to the Chair of Logic and 
Rhetoric at Glasgow, and soon inaugurated a new method of treating the 
subjects of his professorship; and in the course of each year illustrated 
his views of education, both as a science and art, and thus in reality began 
university instruction in Pedagogics. In 1818 these lectures were pub- 
lished, with the title of Outlines of a System of Philosophical Hducation, 
which were characterized by Blackwood’s Magazine of that year ‘‘as 
worthy of all praise.” * 


Prof. James Bryce, A.M., of Glasgow, 

In 1828 Prof. Bryce oi Scotland, at that date principal of the academy 
in Belfast, Ireland, in a plan for a system of national education for 
Ireland, including hints for the improvement of education in Scotland, 
advocated the establishment of chairs of education in the universities 
of Scotland and Ireland. In a letter printed in the Hducational News 
for March 24, 1883, Prof. Bryce writes: 


In 1828 I published a pamphlet, in one section of which I advocated 
at length the view, so eloquently set fcrth by Dugald Stewart and his 
successor, that education ought to be reduced to a science founded on 
the philosophy of the mind, and urged that chairs should be established 
in the universities to teach it. The work of my friend, Professor Pillans, 
to which Mr. Ross referred, and which advocates the same view more 
briefly, was published at the same time, neither of us being aware that 
the other was writing on the subject. This coincidence of view led to 
more frequent communication between us personally and by letter, which 
ripened our acquaintance into intimacy. My pamphlet was sent by a 
common friend to the late Lord Brougham (then Mr. Brougham), whose 
warm and generous praise of it induced me to call on him the next time 
I was in London (1830). I found that he had been thinking long and 
earnestly on the subject, and had gone into it far more profoundly than 
any man I had ever spoken to. 

About the same time another friend, Mr. James Emerson (afterwards 
Sir J. Emerson Tennant), to whom I had given a copy of my pamphlet 
when published, wrote me that he had shown it to Mr. Wyse, M.P. for 
Tipperary, who was preparing a bill to establish a system of national 
education for Ireland, and who earnestly desired my remarks, and would 
send me the bill when printed. He did so; I criticised it freely; and the 
correspondence soon led to an intimate friendship. Before Mr. Wyse 





* These lectures were reprinted almost entire in the Academician, New York, for 1818 
and 1819 ; aud copious extracts were also published in the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, in 1827, by Prof. William Russell, who was a pupil of Jardine at Glasgow, 
where he graduated in 1817, and to whom he acknowledged his indebtedness in his own 
Lectures on Normal Training. Prof. B. B. Edwards speaks highly of the influence of 
dardine’s Outlines on American Education in 1832. 
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could get his bill through the House of Commons, Mr. Stanley (after- 
wards Earl of Derby), tien Chief Secretary for Ireland, established, by 
an Act of the Executive, without waiting or asking for the’ consent of 
Parliament, the so-called “ Irish National System of Education,” and Mr. 
Wyse dropped his bill. 

An essential part of my scheme was the establishment of two or three 
new universities in Ireland, each of which should have a chair of educa- 
tion. (In that portion of the pamphlet which dealt with education in 
Scotland, I proposed the establishment of education chairs in all the 
Scotch universities, and that a ticket for that class should be required for 
the degree of M.A.) Mr. Wyse cordially and enthusiastically adopted 
this idea, and persistently advocated it in Parliament for more than 
twelve years, and, in every speech he made on the subject, honorably 
acknowledged the source from which he derived his ideas—a rare thing 
for statesmen to do. During all this time he and I were in constant 
communication, and working together for our common object. At length 
the late Sir Robert Peel, to escape out of a political difficulty in which he 
was placed by the pressure brought to bear on him by two hostile sects 
(each of which wanted money for a college to suit its own views), estab- 
lished, not the three universities we wanted, but three provincial colleges, 
without the power of granting degrees, and without professorships of 
education. The fact is, Peel was not looking to the interests of educa- 
tion at all. His one object was to satisfy, as cheaply as he could, the 
Presbyterian and Roman Catholic clergy. 

Had Mr. Wyse remained in Parliament, something might probably 
have been done for education chairs; but soon afterwards he was sent 
out to Greece as British Ambassador, and there was no one to take up 
his mantle. 

James Pillans, b. 1795 ; d. 1867. 


In the same year (1828) Prof. Pillans, in 1825 Principal of the High 
School in Edinburgh, and afterwards Professor of Moral Science in the 
University of Edinburgh, advocated the institution of a lectureship on 
Didactics in each of the four universities. In 18384 (in an article in the 
July number of the Hdinburgh Review for that year, directed to semina- 
ries and teachers in France) he returns to the subject of these lecture- 
ships, as follows: 


A ba henge endowment would be wanted for three of these,—one 
at Edinburgh, one at Glasgow, and one at Aberdeen; St. Andrews may 
be proved to have ample powers, and funds too, for such an object, 
under the settlement and bequest of the late Dr. Bell. We are aware 
that, even if all this were done, it would accomplish but imperfectly 
what the Prussian and French governments have proposed to themselves, 
and have so nearly effected. . . . A course of lectures on the princi- 
ples and practice of teaching, continued for four or five months, illus- 
trated by constant reference to the best schools of the place, and by 
employing the pupils as assistants in the teaching, could not fail to diffuse 
correct notions and improved methods over the country. To secure this 
result it would only be necessary to make attendance on one of these 
courses imperative on every candidate for the situation of a parochial 
schoolmaster; and, considering the t number of competitors for 
every vacancy, we see no risk of stinting the supply too much, even as 
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matters now are, and still less, if the salaries of the schoolmasters should 
be raised. Parliament would do well to imitate the continental govern- 
ments, by founding along with these lectureships a certain number of 
bursaries, and encouraging F peace individuals and public bodies to do 
thesame. . . . It would be advisable to enjoin it upon these profes- 
sors or lecturers, as a branch of their public duty, to occupy part of their 
summer vacations in the business of regular and systematic inspection, a 

rocess without which no organization of schools, however perfect at 
first, can be saved from speedily degenerating. Supposing the whole of 
Scotland to be divided, with reference to parochial education, into four 
districts, corresponding to the four university seats, we might easily 
secure an efficient inspection of the parochial schools within a reasonable 
time. It would be the business of the professors, in making their pro- 
gress among the schools, not merely to visit, examine, and report on the 
state of each, but to converse with the schoolmaster on the nature of his 
duties, to point out wherein they were ill done, and exemplify in the 
school-room a better method of teaching, to hold conferences of school- 
masters invited from the adjoining parishes, and to originate discussions 
there on school management, and to deliver on suitable occasions dis- 
courses on the various topics connected with practical education and 
scholastic discipline. Thus would the present incumbents, whose circum- 
stances prevented them from attending college, be furnished with the 
knowledge and the motives requisite for an able discharge of their duties. 
Such itinerating lecturers, invested with the character of public function- 
aries, and enjoined by government to report annually on what they saw, 
might be made to serve all the uses of a traveling commission at much 
less expense to the country, while they would exercise, at the same time, 
a most beneficial influence in exposing abuse, in bringing modest merit 
into notice, in diffusing information, and stirring up a spirit of a 
about an art Which had been hitherto very  agge practiced with little 
or no understanding of its nature or principles, and would thus facilitate, 
in a variety of ways, the establishment of semimaries for teachers on a 
permanent footing. : 

Professor Pillans sought, from time to time, an opportunity to prove 
his faith by his works, offering to give £5,000 towards the establish- 
ment of a chair of education in the University of Edinburgh in 1862. 


But the time had not come for a hearty response. 


Training College System of England. 

In 1840 the Training College System of England, based on an extension 
of the pupil-teacher substitute for educated assistants, was introduced 
into Scotland,* where a normal college was organized in connection with 
committees of the Established Church of Scotland and the Free Church, 
both at Edinburgh and Glasgow, but without meeting the demands of 
higher elementary schools or of the grammar schools. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 


In 1847 the Educational Institute of Scotland was formed “for the 
purpose of promoting sound learning, and of advancing the interests of 
education in Scotland.” From the first the Institute regarded education 
both as a science and an art. The third resolution adopted at the prelim- 
inary meeting is: 





* For an account of the Training Colleges of Scotland in 1854, see Burnard’s American 
Journal of Education, vol. vii, p. 189. 
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“That in further prosecuting the object of the Association it seems 
expedient that a knowledge of the theory and practice of education be 
more y disseminated among the protession by means of public lec- 
tures, the institution of libraries, and such other means as may after- 
wards seem advisable.” 

A series of lectures was given in Edinburgh in the winter of 1847-48, 
of which Dr. Schmitz, formerly rector of the Edinburgh High School, 
says: ‘‘ The lectures were numerously attended by teachers in Edinburgh 
and its immediate vicinity, and the public took considerable interest in 
them.” And Dr. Gloag tells us these lectures ‘‘ were not made for pur- 
poses of a local nature merely, but were chiefly intended for the benefit 
of the younger members of the profession, many of whom were at the 
time attending college in Edinburgh, and had been invited to avail, and 
did avail, themselves of the opportunity thus presented to them.” ' This 
statement is confirmed by Mr. Middleton, afterwards well known as Dr. 
Middleton, H.M. Inspector of Schools. On the days preceding the annual 
meeting in September, special lectures, usually three in number, were 
delivered, chiefly on the scientific aspects of education. Among the lec- 
turers were Mr. Gunn, High School, Edinburgh, Professor Pillans, and 
Dr. Cumming and Dr. Bryce of Glasgow. The last-named gentleman 
drew attention to the necessity of basing both the science and the art of 
education upon the laws of the human mind. 

Meantime the College of Preceptors, which had been established rather 
earlier (1847) in England, with like objects, was pursuing a course similar 
to that of the Institute, and sent delegates to the Edinburgh meetings. 
Both bodies soon found that the systematic treatment of education as a 
science was a work too great to be satisfactorily dealt with by casual 
lecturers, however eminent, and both agreed that it was too vitally 
important to be neglected. Accordingly, in 1851, a Committee of the 
Institute drew up a scheme, which was approved of, for “‘ Lectures on 
the Theory and Practice of Education.” Want of funds prevented the 
scheme from being carried out, though from that time to the present the 
Institute had sought, in various ways, to realize its views, and to press 
them for acceptance upon the Scottish universities. 

In his Presidential Address in 1858 Dr. Brunton says: 

“* We must have our Professors of Paideutics; and we shall lend a help- 
ing hand to maintain, extend, and improve the education of Scotland, and 
preserve the pre@minence that this ancient kingdom has held for educa- 
tion in by- centuries. Wemust have professors. . . . The times are 
favorable for the institution of such chairs. We have a University Com- 
mission, who have the power, if we could induce to have the will, and 
impel them to action, towards the accomplishment of our purpose. 
have some hopes that the petition to these noblemen and gentlemen will 
obtain a favorable answer. They will found chairs; and can they found 
any which will have a more beneficial effect on the education of the 
country, or will tend more to elevate our profession, which is the founda- 
tion of all the faculties? ” j 

In accordance with these views a memorial was presented to the com- 
missioners, setting forth in detail the necessity and the advantages of the 
course advocated. A quarter of a century has been lost; another com- 
mission is now announced. Let us hope for a favorable issue. The 
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memorial of 1859 is so applicable to the situation that no excuse is 
required for inserting it, and asking for it a careful perusal. Nothing 
better could even now be framed. 


Petition of the Educational Institute of Scotland to the Universities’ Com- 
missioners, 1859, in Havor of Chairs of Hducation, 


The Memorial of the Educational Institute of Scotland humbly showeth: 

1.—That your memorialists, in the year 1847, formed an association, 
embracing a large proportion of the teachers of Scotland of various 
Christian denominations, to which Her Majesty was graciously pleased 
(18th May, 1851) to ema a Royal Charter of rporation, under the 
name or style of the Educational Institute of Scotland, for the purpose of 
promoting sound learning, of advancing the interests of education in 
Scotland, and also of sup; ying a defect in the educational arrangements 
of that country, by providing for the periodical session of a of 
Examiners competent to ascertain and certify the qualifications of persons 
en . or desiring to be engaged, in the education of youth; and thereby 
furnishing to the public, and to the patrons and superintendents of schools, 
a guarantee of the acquirements and fitness of teachers for the duties 
required of them, and thus securing their efficiency, and raising the 
standard of education in general. 


Il.—That they have steadily endeavored, so far as was within their 
power, to carry into effect the objects for which they were incorporated; 
and have annually granted diplomas to such young men, desiring to 
enter the teaching profession, as presented themselves for examination, 
and have certi to their proficiency in those branches in which they 
were examined and found competent. 

IIl.—That they have long felt, with regret, the want of regular training 
in the theory and practice of education; and one of the objects specially 
contemplated by them in forming the Institute was the dissemination of 
a paras rt of this very important subject by public lectures, ete. The 
very limited means, however, placed at their command, have not enabled 
them to do more than furnish a few occasional lectures, which have been 
eagerly embraced by the members of the profession. 

IV.—That it is now more than a century since Condillac first started 
the idea that the art of teaching and training the young might be, and 
ought to be, reduced to a science founded on the philosophy of the 
human mind. He was followed by Dugald Stewart, who fully and 
clearly demonstrates that no real and solid improvement in education can 
take place until this idea be realized. Dr. Thomas Brown advocates not 
less earnestly the same view as his illustrious predecessor. And the hope 
that it would give birth to such an Art of Education is urged by both 
philosophers as the strongest argument for the cultivation of that science 
to which they devoted themselves, and by which they have shed so much 
luster on the university where they taught and on their country. All 
those who, during the last sixty years, have thought most deeply on edu- 
cation, being, at the same time, most thoroughly conversant with its 
practice, have confirmed the opinion of these great men by many new 
arguments and illustrations. Some have gone farther, and have addressed 
themselves to the task of tracing the outline and laying the foundation of 
the much-wished-for science, to which the name Pedeutics has been 
given. Thus Pedeutics is the art and science of education, or, in other 
words, education reduced to fixed principles derived from the science of the 
human mind. 

V.—That it is acknowled by all enlightened educationists that 
regular scientific and practical instruction in tics is as necessary for 
a teacher as the like instruction in Therapeutics, or the scientific art of 
treating diseases, is to a physician or surgeon; and that a knowledge of 
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mental philosophy is as essential to practical skill in the art of educating 
pe ae of anatomy and physiology is to practical skill in surgery 
e. 


ViI.—That every sincere philanthropist will at once admit that a pro- 
fessional education is as necessary for the teachers of the ee for those 
of the rich. No man in the present day would propound so absurd and 
heartless an opinion, as that systematic instruction in surgery and a pre- 
vious acquaintance with anatomy are mgr | for the medical attendants 
of the nobility and gentry, but that a man without any such knowledge 
will do well enough for eee wey Taper ng upon the r. Is it less 
heartless or less absurd to say, that he who trains the children of the rich 
needs an accurate scientific knowledge of the ‘‘intellectual and moral 

wers,” on which he is to operate, but that such knowledge is to be 
Sovened with in him who is to educate the children of the poor? 

VII.—That the study of Pedeutics requires such previous training and 
attainments as can eve be a oe ent coves ~ a university. It 
presupposes an acquaintance with mental philosophy; that again presup- 
poses a knowledge of logic; and that again, such a thevough appreciation 
of the nature and powers of language, as nothing but “a sound classical 
education can give. Highly important, too, if not quite as essential, is 
an accurate knowledge of the fundamental principles of the different 
sciences by which the different sets of faculties are exercised. 

VIIL—That from these considerations it follows, that the only appro- 
} age and effectual means of securing for our country those great bene- 

its, for the sake of which the sagacious and practical mind of Dugald 
Stewart urged the construction and cultivation of such a science, is the 
foundation of a professorship of Pedeutics in each of our universities. 


IX.—That a Scottish university is the place in which the first profes- 
sorship of the kind ought to be founded, and that for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Because students fully prepared to profit by a course of lectures on 
Pedeutics are more numerous in the Scottish universities than in any 
other, since mental philosophy is there studied by a larger number of 
persons, with greater attention, and in a more practical form. 

(2) Because persons whose interest tt would be to attend such lectures 
are more numerous in the Scottish universities than in any other, inas- 
much as a very large proportion of their students resort to the occupation 
of teaching. 

(8) Because in a Scottish university such a course of lectures would 
make its beneficial effects extensively ‘0 and universally acknowledged in a 
much shorter time than anywhere else. For, in Scotland, not only those 
who teach the children of the upper and middle classes, but also a large 
oem gr i of those who teach the children of the lowest, are men who 

ve already received a university education. 

X.—That the intended Chairs of Pedeutics will be to the Normal Schoo! 
what the Chair of Medicine and Surgery is to the hospital ; the former will 
Fey a systematic and consecutive view of the principles and rules accord- 
ng to which education ought to be conducted; the latter will exhibit the 
manner of applying these rules and principles to the endless variety of 
individual cases that occur in practice. The proposed chairs, therefore, 
will not supersede or interfere with our normal schools, but will immensely 
increase their efficiency and usefulness. 


An attempt had been made in 1857, but without success, to induce the 
trustees of the Ferguson bequest to aid in establishing chairs of educa- 
tion. Another effort was made in 1859 to induce these trustees to con- 
sider the propriety of aiding the foundation of a chair in the University 
of Glasgow, which seemed to have a superior claim on the trust. Aid 
was declined ‘‘on the ground that the universities being now popularized 
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and under the control of public opinion to a much greater extent than 
formerly, any change or enlargement which the times may demand will 
be best left to the operation of this opinion arising from a felt want on 
the part of the public.” Probably few will venture to affirm that any 
change in the character of the Universities, such as was expected by the 
Ferguson trustees, has yet taken place. The General Council of a Scot- 
tish university is practically a powerless body. Corporate institutions do 
not readily respond to public opinion. Hence outsiders ‘‘do good in 
occasionally passing an electric shock through the sluggish University 
Corporation.” 

In July, 1862, there appeared in the Musewm » remarkable paper by 
** An Edinburgh Graduate,” on ‘‘ Training Schools in Scotland,” which 
attracted no little fitention at the time. It set forth the anomalies of the 
system, its peculiar unsuitableness for Scotland, especially in its ignoring 
the universities, the relation between which and teachers had formerly 
been so intimate and so beneficial. From this paper, éven after the lapse 
of twenty years, it is still pertinent to quote the following passage: 

“The special or professional training [of teachers] might be provided 
by adding to the Faculties of Arts a chair of the Principles and Practice 
of Teaching, and connecting it with a model or practicing school outside 
the university walls. During two full sessions the student would give 
his attention to classics, mathematics, and the English language and 
literature (his familiarity with the.ordinary subjects of instruction in an 
elementary school being secured i bursary entrance examination), 


devoting the summer session of each year to attendance on the Chair of 
Education and a study of organization and methods in the model school.” 

The scheme thus formulated attracted the attention of Prof. Pillans, 
who, in his old age, was still seeking to realize the dream of his manhood. 
And so, in the last year of his life, a patriarch in education, fired by 
professional zeal, offering £5,000 for the cause which he had so much at 
heart, he went to London, and endeavored to persuade the authorities to 
aid him in founding a chair of education in the university of Edinburgh. 
But what a change! Instead of the ministers who had, in 1834, received 
him with ‘‘kindliness,” he was met by Mr. Robert Lowe, who contemptu- 
ously declared that there was ‘‘ no science of education.” Thus the project 
failed; and just as, under Mr. Lowe’s direction, public education was 
reduced to dull and mechanical routine, so did his cold rebuff delay for a 
decade the smallest recognition of education as entitled to professional 
rank. Valuable years were lost in desperate struggles to show the hollow- 
ness of Mr. Lowe's scheme, and the necessity for higher aims in educa- 
tion, and the highest training in the educator. 

In the Dick Bequest Report of 1865 occurs the following statement, so 
opposed to the views then current at Whitehall: 

“It is only through a knowledge of psychology and ethics that the 
schoolmaster can render to himself an account of what he is doing, and 
can see to what point his labors are tending. These are the two pillars 
on which the whole fabric of education rests. I do not mean to say that 
it is necessary that the teacher should be a philosopher, but it is quite 
indispensable that he should philosophize. . . . If he does not admit 
this, he degrades himself from the position of an educated worker 
striving, by means of intellectual processes, to reach certain well-defined 
moral and intellectual results, to that of a mere retailer of the alphabet, 
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and of an inferior (because male) nurse, and converts what is a profes- 
sion, in every sense in which that distinctive term is applicable, into a 
trade so unutterably petty and vexatious, that only men of mean natures 
would willingly adopt it.” 

In direct opposition, also, to Mr. Lowe’s declaration that there was no 
science of education, we have the testimony of the highest educational 
authorities, as in the following passage from an address on Teaching as a 
Profession, delivered by Dr. (now Professor) Donaldson, at Stirling, in 
April, 1867, and printed in the Museum of June, 1867: 

‘«There is a science of education, a science not merely in its rudiments, 
but worked out with considerable fullness; and those who have asserted 
the contrary seem to me to betray their ignorance of what has been done 
in this field, and their readiness to pronounce an opinion before they had 
investigated a subject.” 

He points out that the Arts course at the Scottish agd English univer- 
sities leaves graduates quite incapable as teachers. He says: 

“‘T taught Greek in the Edinburgh University, and I taught Latin in 
the Stirling a gute and during the first three years of this my 
teaching career I was groping in the dark. I had plenty of impulse, and 
pe that to m ge in abundance. But, looking back on these years, 

now know that I needlessly put difficulties in the way of my pupils, 
that I was ignorant of the nature of their minds, and made mistakes in 
consequence. It was not until I had made a thorough study of psy- 
chology, as it can and ought to be applied to the minds of boys, that I 
saw clearly the right methods to pursue. . . . The teachers in the 
great schools of England are all highly educated men, and yet the report 
of the commissioners states that their teaching, taking it as a whole, has 
been a miserable failure. Why? Because most of them do not know 
how to teach. They employ methods that violate every law of psy- 
ehology. They persist in practices which psychology pronounces inju- 
rious to the human mind. And you will find, in the answers of some of 
them, opinions in regard to teaching which it is perfectly marvelous that 
@ sane man could entertain.” 

In 1866 Messrs. Greig and Harvey, the assistant Commissioners on 
Education, point out that the normal schools are all situated in university 
cities in Scotland, and go on to advocate complete university (including 
professional) training for some of our teachers, and combined normal and 
university training for the others, And in the Third Report of that 
Commission, 1868, there is shown in an appendix a plan for combining 
University with normal school training. 

In 1869 there appeared in the Museum for March of that year a ‘‘ Plea 
on Behalf of Professors of Education, in which it declares that there 
‘*is absolutely no provision for any one obtaining systematic instruction ” 
in the science of education, and states ‘‘ various reasons why that would 
be best given in connection with the universities.” 

The vigorous discussions caused by the Education Bills, which were at 
this period annually introduced into Parliament, did not wholly absorb 
the attention of schoolmasters. In an address by Dr. Barrack of Dollar, 
we find the following passage: 

** Why should not the schoolmaster have a profession of his own? 
There is the medical profession, law, and divinity. Why should not the 
schoolmaster have a de of his own, and elevate his work to the same 
platform as that of divinity, law, or physic?” 

In the presidential addresses to the Institute constant reference is made 
to education as a subject worthy of university recognition. Thus, in 
1870, Mr. M’Turk, F.R.G.8., after deploring the loss of the “golden 
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opportunity when the late Professor Pillans proposed to endow a Pro- 
fessorship of Paideutics,” goes on to advocate courses of lectures on 
education delivered in succession by eminent eduvationalists in each of 
our universities. Acting teachers and students could, he thinks, attend 
them, and arrangements could be made ‘‘that university education and 
normal teaching go hand in hand, as the only real security for a race of 
cultivated men, at once accomplished scholars and skillful teachers—men 
of the traditional stamina and acquirements of the world-famed Scottish 
teacher, with all the superadded practical knowledge and skill which the 
best modern training can impart.” 

A memorial, from the Northern Counties Association of Teachers, was 
considered at the meeting of the Educational Institute, in September, 
1873, and was supported in a stirring speech by Mr. Jolly, H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. The memorial drew attention to the fact that no profes- 
sional training existed for teachers as a class, that normal schools wer : 
attended by a small part only of the whole body of teachers, and stated 
that the memorialists were ‘‘ unanimously of opinion that professional 
training in the theory and practice of teaching should be provided in 
connection with our universities.” 

A committee of the Institute was appointed to report on the best steps 
to be taken to secure ‘‘ The establishment of a Chair of Education in tke 
Scottish universities, with its complementary training machinery.” 

Meantime Mr. Jolly, who was most enthusiastic in the cause, advo- 
cated it with great ability; and his writings did much to remove miscon- 
ceptions, and to give the scheme definite shape. By articles in The Fort- 
nightly Review and The Schoolmaster, by pamphlets, and by notices in his 
annual reports, he secured for it attention in the highest quarters. All 
interested in the question are advised to study two most able contribu- 
tions by Mr. Jolly on ‘‘The Professional Training of Teachers,” for 
which see The Fortnightly Review of September, 1874, and the 7ransac- 
tions of the Social Science Association, which met at Glasgow in the same 
year. Similar views were urged by Professor Hodgson at the Norwich 
meeting of the Social Science Congress, and by Mrs. Gray and others at 
the Belfast meeting of the British Association. The press declared in 
favor of the movement both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, particularly the 
Scotsman, Courant, Daily Review, and Glasgow Herald, the last-named then 
under the direction of Dr. (now Professor) Jack, a high authority in all 
educational affairs. Everywhere the educational atmosphere was rife 
with the cry of ‘‘ Chair! Chair!” and a response was soon forthcoming. 

In 1876 the Bell trustees intimated their intention to give £10,000 to 
aid in founding chairs of education in the universities of Edinburgh and | 
St. Andrews. The plan was received with favor. Principal Shairp 
declared that, ‘‘in the endeavor to connect the training of teachers more 
closely with the universities we have the intelli.,sence of the country on 
our side.” In Aberdeen a committee on new chairs held that a chair of 
education was the one most urgently needed. The University of Glasgow 
made no sign. It is somewhat characteristic of this university to exhibit 
less eagerness than that of Edinburgh in securing chances of academic 
extension. The latter has now eighteen chairs in the Faculty of Arts, 
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the former only nine. Without committing oneself to the Edinburgh sys- 
tem, the warning of Dr. Loyn Playfair may be addressed to Glasgow: 

“‘Unluckily, the universities allowed profession after profession to slip 
away from them, because they could not escape from their medieval 
traditions. Nothing is more strange, for instance, than their abandon- 
ment of the teaching profession, which was of their own creation, while 
the older professions were rather the creators of the universities.” 

The Bell trustees, after formal promises of aid from the government, 
found that certain Scotch members of Parliament, who ought to have 
known better, had come under the evil influences of the system propa- 
gated by Mr. Lowe, had unfortunately imbibed his spirit, and become 
afflicted with the craze for mechanical results. These were not confined 
to one political party, or to one religious sect, but combining to resist 
any grant they rendered futile the attempt to secure provision for Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews, and indirectly they caused the two other univer- 
sities to be left unprovided for. Though thus abandoned to their own 
resources, the trustees persevered with their scheme, which resulted in 
the happy selection, in 1876, as first occupants of the chairs, of two well- 
known educationalists, Professors Laurie and Meiklejohn. 

The Educational Institute continued to keep the subject in view. In 
1874 Dr. Macdonald (of the High School, Otago) gave, in his Presidential 
Address, lengthy advice as to the work of the chairs then contemplated. 
In the following year his successor, Professor Hodgson, laments the 
failure to secure a similar provision for the universities of Aberdeen and 
Glasgow, and then goes on to say: 

** Quite apart from the training colleges, there is ample room for pro- 
fessorships of the theory, practice, and history of education. How man 
of our secondary teachers pass through no training college; and is 
acquaintance with the principles of eduvation less n ul for them than 
for eee Senet - » « « The first step upward is practically to 
proclaim that professional culture, as distinguished from knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught, is needful for every teacher of every kind and 
of every grade.” He quotes Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, who says, ‘‘ A 
well-arranged system of training would at once stimulate professional 

it de corps, supply a basis of organization, and induce a large number 
of men to look upon teaching as the work of their lives.” 

Professor Hodgson thus concludes: 

*“‘The professorship is the essential nucleus of that which must ere 
long be instituted, a FACULTY OF EDUCATION, equal in dignity and com- 
pleteness to that either of medicine or of law.” 

And at the Annual Congresses of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
(which include not teachers only, but all whose interest in education 
induces them to attend) the same opinions have been expressed and 
approved of again and again. At the very first of these Congresses, held 
in Glasgow in 1874, the whole question was admirably put before the 
meetings by Mr. Dalglish, M.A., of Edinburgh, and Mr. Glasgow of 
Alloway. At the Aberdeen Congress of 1876, Prof. Black, in advocating 
diploma in education to be given after university training, said: 


‘* Nothing will tend more to rehabilitate our whole system of educa- 
tion, and restore it to its ancient lines, in so far as such restoration is 
desirable or possible, than the admission of a large number of teachers 
with such a qualification.” 

In the discussion which followed, it was remarked by another pro- 
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fessor that ‘‘ there was no reason whatever except custom and conserva- 
tism for there being no university degree for teachers;” and an ex-presi- 
dent of the Institute (Dr. Macdonald) maintained that the platform for 
the teachers was the university platform, because that was the platform 
on which all the other professions were trained; and because this was 
most in harmony with our national traditions in education. 

During 1876 and 1877 the late Universities’ Commissioners collected an 
immense mass of evidence, examining, among other points, into the pro- 
priety of instituting new chairs. There was a remarkable agreement 
among most authorities on the question of chairs of education. It was 
maintained that for our higher schools the M.A. with honors should be 
demanded, for our better parish and village schools the M.A. pass might 
suffice, and that for inferior posts it was desirable to revive the old degree 
of B.A., or to institute a Literateship in Arts, to meet the case of many 
who could not take the full curriculum, and whose university qualifica- 
tion might nevertheless be recognized. But it was again and again urged 
upon the Commission that some attempt should be made to secure the 
power of communicating in school the knowledge which the teacher 
possessed, and to point out the application of those principles according 
to which the mind is developed, habit and character formed, and culture 
acquired. Instruction in method and in the history of education, as 
illustrative of both theory and practice, was also advocated. 

Prof. Black of Aberdeen, in recommending the revival of the degree 
of B.A., or as the Commissioners prefer, a certificate in Arts, says: 

“Tt would serve along with suitable instruction in methods of teaching 
as a basis for a teacher’s diploma. . . . The new degree would be 
granted upon five subjects, on the same standard as the M.A. degree, but 
covering a less area. I may mention that this was the scheme practically 
agreed to by the four universities, two or three years ago, as the basis of 
a teacher’s diploma, and that it was, I venture to think, within an ace— 
if I may use such an expression—of being accepted by the Education 
Department in London, had not ecclesiastical jealousies somewhat inter- 
fered. It is evidently a felt want all over the country, and the feeling 
has found frequent and varied expression.” He thinks it ‘‘ very desir- 
able” that ‘‘ we should have a chair of education [at Aberdeen]. In the 
meantime, if a teacher’s curriculum and diploma be instituted, as I trust 
it will, in the form of a B.A. degree, or otherwise, we might make other 
arrangements for giving teachers a knowledge of method, but no plan 
of doing so would be so satisfactory as a professorship of Education.” 

These are the words of one who had for years, as an inspector of 
schools, unequaled opportunities of observing Aberdeen graduates at 
work, in elementary and superior primary schools, in the Dick Bequest 
counties, so peculiarly the home of graduate teachers. 

Prof. Geddes thinks “that it is with teachers as it is with poets, they 
are born, and can hardly be made,” Yet he allows that ‘‘ knowledge of 
the history and movements of education . . . may develop an apti- 
tude which is already inborn.” And he says, ‘‘ There has been a move- 
ment towards what is called a teacher’s degree, with a certain flexible 
course for a biennial curriculum. The scheme for a teacher’s degree or 
diploma, after a two years’ curriculum, seems to me to fit in well with 
this scheme of a minor degree.” 
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Prof. Calderwood thinks it of great importance to ‘‘ provide for an 
increased number of teachers coming to the university.” He is inclined 
to have a special diploma for teachers after two years’ attendance, or 
another degree for teachers of primary schools; and there might be 
included, to a certain extent, the assistants in secondary schools, if the 
diploma included classics, which, I should think, it very commonly 
would do. I think that at present we want very greatly to encourage 
study at the university on the part of those who are preparing to be 
teachers in primary schools, our sole hope of success in general education 
being to raise the standard of culture and attainment of the teachers. 

In his Presidential Address, 1879, Mr. Duncan of Inchture advocated 
the establishment of an Educational Faculty. In the same‘ year the 
Alford Local Association forwarded au overture in favor of ‘‘ professional 
degrees in education for teachers.” It is remarkable that this overture 
should come from an association, the members of which are alumni, and 
three-fourths of them graduates in Arts of the University of Aberdeen. 
The possession of the coveted degree of M.A. did not reconcile these 
teachers to the relation of the universities to their profession. 

At the Stirling Congress of 1881, Principal David Ross, of the Glasgow 
Training College, said: 

“A university should be many-sided, and if it has room for medical 
men as such, for engineers as such, for lawyers as such, would it be 
degraded, or would it depart from the function of a university, if it were 
to provide for teachers as such? Until this end be realized, the words of 
Dr. ror will still be true, ‘it is strange that the very art, which 
has for its professed object to lay the foundations of every profession, 
has for itself no recognition as a profession in this country.” In former 
times, as I have shown, it was not so. Dr. Playfair, however, regards 
the time as near when ‘the universities will doubtless revert to their 
ancient practice of giving special degrees for teaching.’ Educational 
faculties cannot be difficult to organize in universities which contain 
educationalists of the stamp of Professors Geddes and Bain, Meiklejohn 
and Crombie, Laurie and Calderwood, Ramsay and Jack.” 

At the Aberdeen Congress, in January, Mr. Moir, Rector of the Aber- 
deen Grammar School, said; 

**One change, I am sure, you will all agree is desirable, and that is 
that there should be in our Arts’ Faculties a sub-faculty of education and 
a teacher’s degree. With a system of options, and the institution of 
Chairs of Paideutics in all our universities, and with our normal schools 
affiliated to the universities, I can imagine a state of matters when our 
future teachers, both elementary and secondary, both male and female, 
could all get a university training. Then, corresponding to clinical 
education in medicine, there would require to be ce practicing 
schools open to students intending to be teachers. . . . Teachers 
have a perfect right to assert their claims to be enrolled amongst the 

rofessions, and I am sure the great mass of the Scotch people would 
ail with pleasure their recognition in that capacity. We are the coming 
wer in the country. The church and the press must give us a place 
side them as the pe OW so of the people, as the producers of good citi- 
zens, and the preventers of crime and immorality.’ 

At the same Congress an Aberdeen professor declared that a ‘‘teacher’s 
degree would be an admirable thing.” He had been in favor of a pro- 
fessor of education in each of our universities. Such a position should, 
he thought, be highly esteemed, for the ‘‘ highest of all functions was to 
be a teacher of teachers.” 
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PRUSSIAN SYSTEM. 

SPECIAL PREPARATION — a pre-requisite for teaching is, both in 
theory and practice, a cardinal feature in every department of public 
instruction in Germany. In Secondary Schools for higher studies, 
whether humanistic or realistic, as well as in primary and elementary 
schools for the people, the candidate for any position of responsibility 
as teacher is required to give evidence not only of knowing well every 
thing which he will be required to teach, but to give evidence of his 
having mastered related subjects, and studied education as a science 
and art; and to have done this, under the guidance of eminent pre- 
ceptors, and with opportunities both of school and class observation 
and experience. 

In Prussia the Regulations respecting the professional training for 
secondary school teachers have been elaborated by eminent schoolmen; 
and in connection ‘with the regulations of examinations, trial-year, and 
provincial and voluntary conferences, interchange of printed cata- 
logues with programmes and disquisitions of head masters, have become 
an accepted system, and the model for other European States. We 
give below, detached from its connection, a brief account of this part 
of the system of public instruction in Prussia, and shall follow it with 
a similar treatment of the French method or Superior Normal School. 

Prior to this century, there were no special arrangements at univer- 
sities for the education of teachers for secondary-schools, the first being 
the philological seminaries, the oldest of which is at the University of 
Ilalle. By order of the Elector in 1695 and 1697, a part of the revenues 
of the convent Hillersleben was used for the benefit of some students of 
other faculties than that of theology, who would devote themselves to 
the study of “Aumanoria et elegantiorem literaturam,” and for those 
who intended to prepare themselves for teachership at secondary-schools, 
under the special supervision of Prof. Cellarius, who read every day a 
free iecture for them, until he died in 1707, when this arrangement 
ended. 

A purely philological seminary was founded in 1787, by the influence 
of Fr. A. Wolf, which was the first to educate for the profession of 
teacher separate from theology, and in so far crcated an epoch in peda- 
gogy. This seminary had twelve regular members, who had already 
attended a university one year, and were permitted to remain in the sem- 
inary for two years only. The exercises of the seminarists, in which a 
great many of the students of other facu'ties took part, consisted in 
interpretation of ancient authors, discussions partly on theses, partly on 
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compositions of the seminarists, and, for a time also, in the practice of 
teaching in the upper class of the Latin school of the orphan house at 
Halle. When this university was closed in 1806, Wolf went to Berlin ; 
and on its reopening in 1808, Chr. Gottfr. Schuck obtained the director- 
ship of the seminary, and in 1816 was associated with Seidler. After 
the new regulations of 1817, the object of “ training skillful teachers for 
gymnasiums” was consistently followed up in all later regulations, and 
by the directors following, Mor. H. Ed: Meier and Bernardy, and. exer- 
cises for acquiring a genuine style in Latin were particularly fostered. 
The separation into two divisions, which had been made in 1846 from 
personal motives, was annulled in 1857, when Bergh entered, after 
Meier’s death, 

The second seminary was founded by Professor Erfurt in Kénigsberg 
(1810.) The Department of Public Instruction agreed to his proposition 
for an association, under the name of a seminary, of young men who 
should, however, on account of want of sufficient preparation, be con- 
sidered as first students only, from whom afterwards the regular mem- 
bers of the seminary might be selected. Schleiermacher, in voting on 
the instructions for this seminary, said very justly and well adapted for 
all times: ‘‘ The first object is only to excite a love for the study of phi- 
lology, and after this is awakened and formed, when an individual incli- 
nation is developed, free play must be given to it without any hesitation ; 
but in every way we must prevent young men from limiting themselves 
to a narrower sphere and from finding their especial vocation therein.” 
The department recommended exercises in writing and speaking of Latin 
and Greek ; the latter M. Erfurdt desired to postpone at the beginning, 
but with the annual report of 1812, a “‘ disputatio de critica artis diff- 
cultatibus” in the Greek language could be presented, which the author- 
ities in Berlin censured only for accents omitted, After M. Erfurdt, the 
directors of this seminary were Wald, Gotthold, Lobeck, Lehrs. 

In 1812, Bockh became founder and director of a similar institute in 
Berlin, who, with Buttmann, Lachmann, Martin Hertz, and Haupt, have 
presided over it till now. 

The philological seminary at Greifswald, from a philological association, 
became (1822) a public institution, at first conducted by Henry Meier 
alone, assisted by Schomann, who subsequently became director ; assisted 
successively by Martin Hertz, Urlichs, and Ufener. 

The seminary at Breslau was established in 1812; the two first direc- 
tors were Gottl. Schneider and Heindorf, who were followed by Fr. Passow, 
Chr. Schneider, Ritschl, Aimbrosch, Haase, the latter since 1856 in con- 
nection with Rossbach, 

The philological seminary at Bonn was founded in 1819. Thedirectors 
were Nake and Heinrich, under whom the attendance increased so con- 
siderably, that in 1826 it counted ten regular members, twenty-seven 
extraordinary, and forty-five visiting members, Welcker, who, after the 
death of Heinrich, became co-director, fostered the study of ancient art 
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in connection with that of ancient literature, but the interest among the 
students abated so much, that in 1841 there were only eight regular, ten 
extraordinary, and sixteen visiting members. After Ritsch] was called 
to the position of Nake in 1839, the interest gradually increased again, 
so that in 1861 the number of members was eighty, and in 1864, eighty- 
eight. Eighteen years after the resignation of Welcker, in 1861, O. Jahn 
was appointed second director. From this seminary a great many excel- 
lent scholars have proceeded, who had creditably begun their career at 
universities and gymnasiums, and it was a matter of universal regret that 
the difficulties in the year 1865, should have induced so distinguished a 
professor as Ritschl to leave the service of the Prussian State. 

In 1824, a philological and pedagogic seminary was connected with the 
theological and philosophical faculty at Miinster, for the purpose of train- 
ing candidates for efficient teachers at gymnasiums; its directors were 
Nadermann, Esser, Grauert, and at present, Deycks and Winieroski. 

All exercises in these seminaries were arranged after the course at the 
seminary of Halle; for regular members, subsidies of forty thalers per 
year generally, with participation in the studigs gratis, are allowed. 

The first proposition for the establishment of a seminary for history, 
for the purpose of giving to a number of students a thorough education in 
history and enable them to take charge of instruction in this department 
was made in 1824 by Professor Menzel of Breslau; but the institute was 
not erected till 1843, when premiums of two hundred thalers were 
granted. Since 1852, Professor Ropell presided over it, assisted from 
1863 by Professor Junkerman, a Catholic, so that a division of instruction 
according to religious confessions was introduced. 

In Kénigsberg, as early as 1832, a like seminary, with a grant of two 
hundred thalers, had been established, the first director of which, Prof. 
Dr. Schubert, still presides; and one at Griefswald (1863) by Prof. Dr. 
A. Schafer, with yearly premiums of fifty thalers. The seminary founded 
at Bonn in 1863, with premium of three hundred thalers, is divided into 
two separate branches, independent of each other, according to its two- 
fold object: 1, to introduce researches in history ; 2, to prepare future 
teachers of history for gymnasiums. The direction, in order to provide 
for ecclesiastical preferences, has been given to two professors, Von Sybel, 
Protestant, and Kampfschulte, Catholic. 

Beyond these public institutions, the lectures on history of distin- 
guished professors at the universities of Berlin and Halle, though at first 
instituted for scientific objects only, have aided very much in training 
eminent teachers of history for higher schools, particularly those by 
Leopold von Ranke, and more recently by Droysen, by whom a good 
number of the best teachers in this branch have been educated. 

The first seminary for mathematics and natural philosophy, at Kénigs- 
berg, adopted, in 1884, preliminary statutes, and obtained as directors, 
Professors Neuman and Jacobi; and in 1889, by royal order, its subsidy 
was increased from . hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty tha- 
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lers. Since 1848, Prof. Richelot took part in its instruction. At Halle, 
# seminary for mathematics and naturai philosophy was begun in 1838, 
through the’ energy of Prof. Kemtz and Prof. Schneke, called: thither 
from Kénigsberg. Through the influence of Prof. Schweigger, it was, 
im 1840, extended to all the natural sciences, and consists at present of 
seven divisions with eight professors. The seminary for mathematics at 
Berlin was founded in 1861; admittance into it follows upon an oral ex- 
amination by the directors, and a written trial-composition. The di- 
rectors are Kummer and Weierstrass ; its subsidy, four hundred thalers. 

In order to supply teachers of natural history for secondary-schools, 
and to increase generally the study of the natural sciences, the “ semi- 
nary for natural sciences” at Bonn was founded in 1825 for fifteen to 
twenty regular members ; its director was Necs. von Esenbeck, and each 
of the four divisions received a sub-director ; afterwards the directorship 
changed according to election by the members. In 1830, the department 
directed that a testimonial of qualification should be given to the semi- 
narists upon their leaving, which should relieve them of the examination 
by the commissions, This regulation was, however, changed in 1845, to 
giving such a certificate on the basis of an examination. For the fur- 
therance of this institute, the department, in 1831, instructed the pro- 
vincial collegiums of the eastern provinces fo recommend attendance 
at this seminary to such students, leaving the gymnasiums, who had 
shown special talents for the study of natural science. 

B. Pedagogice Seminaries.—It was of great importance to give to young 
men who had acquired good knowledge atthe universities after they had 
passed their examination, an opportunity practically to learn the art of 
teaching. Before the time of Fr. Gedike, the preparation of teachers for 
secondary-schools was left to chance; but this eminent educator, princi- 
pally through his own influence, received, Oct. 9th, 1787, the first charge 
to open a “royal institution of teachers for learned schools,” which ob- 
tained its constitution under the name of a seminary, Nov. 18, 1788. 
The first five students received a stipend of one hundred and fifty thalers 
each, and the seminary was connected with the Frederic Werder gymna- 
sium at Berlin, then under the directorship of Gedike. Its members 
were considered regular teachers of the gyminasium, and each was 
charged with ten lessons per week in one of its classes, and moreover 
they should be ready to take the place of other teachers when the 
director required them, to make the corrections of writtcn lessons, to pre- 
pare testimonials for scholars, and for other practical services. They 
should be present as visitors during the instructions given by the director 
or by other teachers, or by some one from among ‘themselves, should 
associate much with one another in free exchange of observations and 
opinions, and be under the superintendence of the ditector and of three 
teachers. That they might have practice in pedagogic moral treatment 
of single students, one who needed special treatment was from time to 
time placed under their care. For their further theoretical education, 
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they had to prepare a composition on some subject of pedagogy suggested 
by their own experience, to be submitted to the director, and read and 
discussed in a pedagogic society established by them. Moreover, the 
members met once every month in a philological society, over which the 
director presided. A collection of books, expressly for the members, 


was procured, for the increase of which, forty thalers per year were set 


apart. With Gedike, the seminary in 1793 passed over to the gymna- 
sium at the Gray Convent in Berlin, and under Bellermann I. (since 
1804,) one member was ceded to the Fred. Werder gymnasium, after 
most of the seminarists had become in fact assistant teachers. In 1812, 
the eight members were alternately distributed among the four German 


gymnasiums, and the directorship, which according to the new instruc- 


tions of Aug. 26th, 1812, was to be entirely independent of the directors 
of gymnasiums ‘at Berlin, passed at first over to Solger, professor of the 
university, who was also a member of the scientific deputation of Berlin, 
and after his death in 1819, to Prof. Bockh, who was at its head in 1866. 
Since 1812, the practical pedagogic training of the members has in reality 
devolved solely on the successive directors “of the gymnasiums. The 
increase in the demand for teachers after 1815 made the execution of the 
regulations for instruction impracticable ; the seminarists, who were per- 
mitted to remain four years only at the seminary, if they did not obtain 
sooner a position as regular teachers, were mostly engaged as assistant 
teachers at the same or another gymnasium, sometimes at several, and 
the six lessons per week laid down for them, especially on account of 
the large demand for teachers after 1848, were often considerably in- 
creased ; also the rule, to give their instruction in presence of a regular 
teacher of the gymnasium, and to fill but two lessous in the lower 
classes, could not be carried out. A decree of the department of Dec. 
13th, 1863, made an end to overtasking seminarists with hours of teaching, 
as contrary to law and to the regular purpose of the seminary; as a 
maximum, twelve lessons were allowed, for which, however, if not reg- 
ular lessons of practice for the seminarists, but taken for a time from the 
regular teachers of the school, they should be properly remunerated. 
By this, the situation of the seminarists has been improved. 

A second pedagogic seminary was established (1804) in Stettin, “ for 
the education of teachers of learned, middle-class, and inferior burgher- 
schools of the whole of Pomerania,” by the aid of the property of the 
former ‘St. Mary’s Home;” but soon the seminary was limited to eight 
candidates for higher teachership, who at the same time were assistant 
teachers of the gymnasium. Professor G. W. Bartholdy was its director 
up to 1815; since then the directors of the gymnasium have also pre- 
sided over the seminary, by which, also, in consequence of the instruc- 
tions made last, July 3d, 1844, the number of members of this institute 
decreased to four, and a similar arrangement to the orignal one of the 
Berlin seminary was effected, which is certainly more practical. 

The seminary of Breslau, in the main arranged after the same prin- 
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ciples, was established in 1818, and stands since 1858, every two years 
alternately, under the directorship of the Protestant and Catholic provin- 
cial school-board. Upon request of the director of the seminary, the 
commission for examination gives the lessons for the seminarists, and has 
them reviewed by their members. 

The pedagogic seminary at Halle has gradually formed itself out of the 
theological seminary connected with that university; but has only since 
1829 become a separate institute, for it was placed under the supervision 
of the commission of examinations, and received a director of its own, 
who must be a practical schoolman, and always professor of the faculty 
for theology or philosophy. Thus the seminary, as a theologic pedagog- 
ium, remained a special division of the seminary belonging to the faculty 
of theology of the University of Halle-Wittenberg, and according to the 
new regulation of 1835, the direction should be given to a regular or ex- 
traordinary professor of theology, which was again confirmed by rescript 
of Feb. 18th, 1856. There is a considerable distinction between this 
seminary and others in this, that its twelve members are divided into a 
first and second class, and principally students are admitted, who have 
been one and a half years at the university; qualified candidates of 
teachership, with good testimonials, can also find admittance. The semi- 
narists are obliged regularly to attend the course of pedagogic lectures 
of the director, and to present one composition of a pedagogic character 
every semester. Practical exercises consist principally in teaching les- 
sons, in a branch previously selected, to scholars whom the director col- 
lects for this purpose in a class-room, before auditors, and after their 
withdrawal, a criticism on the teaching by the other members and finally 
by the director, takes place. Further to acquire self-reliance, the semi- 
narists give lessons in one of the classes of the Francké Institute. The 
period of membership has been fixed for students at two years, for can- 
didates of teachership at one year; the stipends for members (first class, 
fifty thalers, second class, thirty thalers) are less than at other seminaries. 
The entire arrangement approaches that of seminaries for public school 
teachers; yet at the present time the condition of the students has again 
found more liberal consideration. 

The province of Saxony has moreover a very important institute for 
the education of teachers, in the “ Convict,” for six candidates of the- 
ology, established in 1856 with the Pedagogium of the Convent of U. L. 
F. at Magdeburg ; the candidates admitted in it must have acquired the 
qualification pro licentia concionandi, with the predicate at least of 
“good,” and must intend to devote themselves to teaching at secondary- 
schools for a number of years or for life. The object of the “Convict” 
is, by a scientific and practical training to educate teachers of religion for 
high-schools, who are able to instruct in other branches of science as 
regular members of the board of teachers. 

C. The pedagogic trial-year.—The arrangements for the education of 
teachers for higher schools soon proved insufficient for the existing de- 
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mand. This demand for graduated teachers for gymnasiums, towards 
the middle of the third decade of our century, became so large, that every 
candidate for higher teachership, immediately after passing the examina- 
tion, sometimes on the ground of his testimonial only, received a regular 
appointment in the province, even as class-professors. At this time the 
superior officers of the Department of Instruction had remarked that one 
single trial-lesson (as prescribed by the regulations) was not sufficient to 
enable them to obtain such a knowledge of the practical usefulness and 
talent for teaching of a candidate, as was desirable and necessary to a 
just estimation of those who applied for the position of teacher. For this 
reason, the Department, Sept. 24th, 1826, caused the introduction of a 
pedagogic trial-year, according to which, all candidates, qualified by 
attainments, should hereafter, for at least one year, practically engage in 
teaching at a secondary school, and thus prove their fitness, before they 
could be regularly commissioned as teachers of science. The choice of 
the school should be left to the candidate, but in no school more than 
two at a time should be admitted, and no candidate be charged with more 
than eight lessons per week, and in extraordinary cases, to fill a tempo- 
rary vacancy, at the highest with six lessons more; these lessons were 
generally given without any remuneration. The selection of classes, in 
which the candidates should give their lessons for six months or for the 
year, was reserved to the directors, and these, as well as the class pro- 
fessors, should frequently attend the instructions by the candidates, and 
amicably. discuss their manner of teaching with them. In order to 
acquaint themselves with the organism of the entire school, and to gain 
a view of the art of teaching of experienced teachers, the candidates were 
expected, during the first months of their trial-year, to visit the different 
classes during those hours of the day when they themselves were not 
engaged with teaching, and that they might practice the art of pedagogic 
discipline, some rude, idle, or ill behaved scholars of the classes in which 
they were to teach, should from time to time be placed under their spe- 
cial supervision. In all other respects the candidates should be considered 
regular teachers, and at the expiration of the trial-year should receive a 
testimonial on the skill in teaching they had acquired, and on their prac- 
tical usefulness, signed by the director and the class-professors. Since 
1882, the candidates receive a testimonial as to the trial-year only, which, 
since 1844, is signed by the director alone; a detailed certificate is sent 
to the Department of Education, and since 1858 to the school-collegium 
of the province. 

This arrangement, which coincided with the period when higher 
schools were amply provided with teachers, gave a desirable support to 
qualified candidates, and at the same time the opportunity for practice in 
their profession, but to directors it gave an additional duty, and to the 
schools a burden often injurious. The directors, already constantly 
engaged, with few exceptions did not trouble themselves much about 
these passing pedagogues, and the class-professors not at all; thus the 
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trial-year was beneficial only as a process of refining by which talented 
teachers were separated from incapable ones. 

Minister von Eichhorn issued, April 8d, 1842, a new instruction on the 
trial-year, according to which “the candidate should at first, by visiting 
classes, conversing with directors, class-professors and other teachers, 
gain a view of the organization of the school; 2, for a long time visit 
those classes in which he is to teach, and make himeelf familiar with the 
manner of teaching of him whose place he is to take, and with the prog- 
ress of the pupils; 3, in the selection of subjects for teaching, regard 
must be had chiefly to his testimonial ; 4, he should not be employed all 
the year in the same class, but an opportunity must be given him to try 
his ability in other and higher classes, even if only in shorter lessons ; 5, 
the teachers, represented by the candidate, must consider themselves all 
along as the proper teachers of the subject or the class, and in the com- 
mencement be present in all the lessons given by the candidate, and at 
the end of a lesson make suitable suggestions to’ him ; and as soon as he 
can be intrusted with the sole care of the class, attend his lessons at least 
once a week.” 

Wherever this arrangement was executed with vigilance, it operated 
most favorably, and while under the previous rules part of the candidates 
were lost to the profession, by these latter every one, with few excep- 
tions, became a well-experienced schoolman. The scholars were not 
given over any longer to unsafe experiments of new comers, and the 
young teacher gradually acquired the necessary authority, under the pat- 
ronage of his guide, and the confidence and method, so important to in- 
dependent teaching. A great number of teachers, some of whom are 
now directors, have thus qualified themselves for the profession. The 
superabundance of candidates for higher teachership until 1848, rendered 
the execution of thig measure easy, as each candidate estimated it a spe- 
cial favor to be permitted to begin his trial-year directly after the exam- 
ination, and proved grateful for the permission to teach longer without 
any remuneration until regularly commissioned. For foreign candidates, 
it was rendered very difficult to be employed at secondary-schools ; the 
circular of May 28th, 1851, made the examination and trial-year depend- 
ing upon the consent of the Department of Instruction, and circular of 
January 27th, 1852, prescribed that after examination and trial-year, 
none should be engaged at secondary-schools except by permission of the 
department. But after this time a great change took place in the rela- 
- tions of teachers in Prussia. In many places great zeal was manifested 
for establishing and extending schools; many teachers resigned on ac- 
count of age or because they had committed themselves in politics; the 
favorable prospects for young men in industrial pursuits took away many 
disciples from the profession of teacher. Thus it happened that the can- 
didates for teachership, not long before in abundance, were in a few years 
all engaged; so that not only examined candidates were employed as 
regular teachers, with salary and.a full number of lessons, but non- 
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examined also, under the promise, it is true, to pass their examination 
within a year, which was however not exacted on account of the want of 
teachers. This want was in part remedied by facilitating the employment 
of foreign candidates; and in consequence of the cabinet order of Jan. 
27th, 1862, a great many from the North-German States filled vacant 
| positions, so that the employment of non-examined candidates was rarely 
. tolerated, while that of. candidates on trial was greatly favored, it being 
ruled by rescript of Feb. 14th, that they should not teach any longer 
beyond the lessons for their practice, without receiving compensation, 
but should have a competent salary, and that all regulations with regard 
to their exercises in teaching, under supervision and information, should 
be strictly adhered to. 

The trial-year may be held at gymnasiums and real-schools, but only 
exceptionally at progymnasiums and secondary burgher-schools. The 
members of seminaries for high-schools are dispensed from it. In fixing 
the amount for pension, it is not counted as a year of service. 

Assistance for travel to foreign countries is only given by the French 
gymnasium of Berlin, which has two stipends for the education of can- 
didates in the Freneh language. 


V. PLAN OF INSTRUCTIONS. 

The plan of instructions of Prussian gymnasiums, as elsewhere, has, 
in the course of time, been subject to many modifications, and we can 
here only enter nearer-‘upon that by which a uniform order of instruction 
has gradually been effected. 

The requirement for maturity-examination necessarily prepared the 
way to uniformity in the plan of instructions preparing for it. The De- 
partment for Public Instruction concluded, in 1810 at first, to introduce 
a general plan of instruction, which the Catholic schools should also 
adopt, and by gradually executing this plan, a ministerial rescript of 
Nov. 12th, 1812, prescribed that all classical schools which possessed the 
privilege of qualifying for the university, should adopt the name of gym- 
nasium. Prof. Siivern was intrusted with arranging a general plan of 
instruction; this plan, submitted to Fr. A. Wolf for his opinion, was 
modified at different times, then fixed upon to be, in its main points, a 
guide in the administration of schools, but never published or brought 
into use generally. The ordcr of instruction of the different gymna- 
siums, from the individuality of these schools and their directors, main- 
tained great variety for a much longer period, and it was thought a 
special proof of skill of the directors, in which manner the plan of instruc- 
tion was laid out by them, wherein they had to give to local circum- 
stances, to the demands of the times, to the need of the institute, to the 
capacity of the powers for teaching, that consideration which alone, with 
a just and sensible direction, can be beneficial to schools. 

Great credit is due to Bernhardi, the director of the Frederic Werder 
gymnasium of Berlin, by the publication, in 1812, of the plan of instruc- 
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Vv. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS. 
(1.) Historical Notice. (2.) Results to the Schools and the Profession. (3.) Foreign Estimate. 


Tae Superior Normat Scuoon at Paris, so designated in 1845, to dis- 
tinguish it from provincial institutions of the same class, was established 
in pursuance of the following provisions in the Act creating the Imperial 
University, March 17, 1808: 

“Art. 110. There shall be established, at Paris, a Normal Boarding 
School, prepared to receive at least three hundred young men, who shall 
be educated in the art of teaching letters and science. 

111. The inspectors of the academy shall select, each year, from the 
lyceuins, after due examination and competition, a certain number of pupils, 
of seventeen years ot age or over, whose good conduct and progress have 
been most marked, and who shall have shown aptitude for governing and 
instructing. 

112. Those who present themselves for examination shall be author- 
ized by their father or guardian to pursue the university course. They shall 
be received into the normal school only on engaging to continue in the 
profession of teaching for at least ten years. 

113. These candidates shall pursue their studies at the College of 
France, or the Polytechnic School, or the Museum of Natural History, ac- 
cording as they intend to teach letters, or the different sciences. 

114. Besides their regular lessons, there shall be tutors, chosen from 
the older and more talented pupils, under whose direction they shall re- 
view the subjects taught in the special schools before-mentioned, and have 
laboratory practice in natural philosophy or chemistry. 

115. The pupils shall not remain at the normal boarding school more 
than two years. They shall then be supported at the expense of the uni- 
versity, and be bound out to their profession. 

116. The normal school shall be under the supervision of one of the 
counselors for life, who shall reside at the institution, and have under him 
a director of studies. 

117, The number of candidates for the normal school shall be regulated 
by the condition and needs of the colleges and lyceums. 

118. The candidates, during their course of two years, or at the close 
of it, must take their degrees at Paris, in the department of letters, or in 
that of science. They will then be called upon, in regular order, to fill 
vacant places in the academies, as they may occur.” 

The above organization of the normal school was completed by the 
special order of March 30, 1810, and the corps of officers consisted of the 
counselor, or head of the school, the director of studies, the chaplain, 
masters, assistant teachers, and steward. 

The first member of the council, who was called to preside over the 
school, was Bernard Guéroult, who afterwards became eminent as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, at the College of Harcourt. 
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In 1810, the school counted only thirty-seven students, and the annual 
expense for each student was 1,000 francs. In 1812, the number reached 
seventy-seven, and in that year Napoleon issued an order for the erection 
of a grand building for the school, to be located on the left bank of the 
Seine, but the order was never carried out. In 1815, under the restora- 
tion, the school was more perfectly organized, and the course extended to 
three years. The third year was devoted to the study of special methods 
of teachinz; such, for example, as were set forth by Jouvency, Rollin, and 
Fleury. Lecturers on special subjects, and equal in rank to the first pro- 
fessors in the imperial colleges, or lyceums, were added to the faculty, and 
the standard for position of tutor was advanced. 

In the ordinance of January 3, 1821, the normal school appears in the 
list of’ institutions to be established in the*building of the Sorbonne. But 
even then the school was losing favor with the new government, and its 
very existence threatened, under the implication of fomenting a spirit of 
insubordination and ambitious pretensions. The intentions of the govern- 
ment were soon clearly intimated in the report of the Minister of the In- 
terior, M. de Corbiére, in which he recommended the formation of schools, 
more or less normal in character, (écoles normales partielles,) near the 
royal colleges, both in Paris and in the departments. “In these schools,” 
M. de Corbiére says, “a small number of select pupils shall be prepared 
from childhood, in those studies and habits which belong to the grave et 
serieuse profession, to which they are destined. Candidates so trained, 
will not disdain subordinate duties, and thus there will prevail throughout 
the whole body of teachers the spirit of order and conservatism.” At- 
tacked by a powerful party, the fate of the normal school was sealed, and 
on the 6th of September, 1822, it was suppressed. 

The new semi-normal schools were in no degree successful. It became 
evident that neither unity nor improvement in the educational system of 
the country could be attained, if the vocation were.abandoned to the indi- 
viduals engaged in it, or left to the mercy of various and contradictory 
influences. By an ordinance of March 9, 1826, they were materially 
changed, and called preparatory schools; their number was reduced, and 
the candidates required to pursue a thorough classical course. In Septem- 
ber of the same year, a preparatory school of letters and science was an- 
nexed to the College of Louis-le-Grand. In 1829, the pupils of this 
school organized what might be called a pedagogia practicum, under the 
direction of experienced masters, and under the patronage of a commission 
composed of the general inspectors and the academy inspectors of the 
university. With a different title, the old normal school was thus re-estab- 
lished, and one of the first acts of the new government, in 1830, was to 
give to this school the old name. On the same day it placed over it, as its 
head, one of the most esteemed scholars of France, M. Cousin, who, fifteen 
years before, had been one of its pupils. The impulse imparted to the in- 
stitution by that distinguished teacher, created a wonderful activity in all 
departments. The course was extended to three years, the plan of studies 
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was revised, and the discipline made strict. Still greater changes were made, 
by the establishment of rnnual competitive examinations for the admission 
of students, .and a division of the scholarships into whole and _half-schol- 
arships, the former reserved for the students of highest grade. The school 
became famous, and was regarded, by the enemies as well as the friends 
of the university, as the best of its class ever established. The govern- 
ment ordered the erection of a building for its exclusive use, as had been 
the wish and intention of Napoleon in 1812. The building was located 
near the Museum of Natural History and the Library of St. Geneviéve. 
In October, 1846, the normal school took possession, the pupils then num- 
bering one hundred, which was increased the following year to one hundred 
and twenty. The course of instruction included, in the division of letters, 
Greek, Latin, and French literature, the history of literature, general his- 
tory, philosophy,.and grammar; in the scientific division, differential and 
integral calculus, geometry, higher algebra, mechanics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, comparative anatomy,.and physiology ; also for 
the students of both divisions, a course in pedagogy, and in the German 
and English languages. Each year the students who graduated were to 
be distributed among the colleges of Paris, and drilled for several weeks 
under the direction of a professor. 

As it appeared no less important to provide suitable professors and tutors 
for the communal or parish colleges,* and as it was a common reproach 
brought against the university, if not rather a merit, that insiruction was 
sacrificed to education, an ordinance, of December 6, 1845, directed the 
organization of secondary normal schools, of lower rank, to be established 
in those towns where the communal colleges were situated. The great 
school at Paris received, for distinction, the title of “ Superior Normal 
School.” : 

In 1848, in accordance with the spirit of the revolution of February, the 
normal school adopted the plan, or principle, of free instruction, a principle 
which had been discarded in 1833. _The new government revived this 
policy “in the name of republican equality, and for the interests of edu- 
cation, and for the good of the poorer classes.” This is the language of 
the Committee on Public Instruction : 

“ The privilege of gratuitous ‘instruction in the normal schools is justi- 
fied by considerations which spring from. the very self-sacrificing devotion 
marking the opening career of the students destined, most of them, to the 
position of an ordinary teacher. The vocation demands an ardert zeal, 





*The French system of public instruction consists of three divisions: Superior, Secondary 
and Primary. The University, with its fifty-four faculties, constituting the superior ; the Ly- 
ceums, or as sometimes called, the Imperial or Royal Colleges,and the Communal Colleges, 
forming the secondary ; and the schools of different grades, together with the asylums, forming 
the primary. The colleges correspond in many respects to our own colleges, but the lyceums 
are of a higher grade than the communal colleges. The latter are maintained by the towns in 
which they are situated, and in their early history were called secondary schools, in distinction 
from the lyceums. Both prepare the student for the baccalaureate degree. There are now in 
operation in France, 77 lyceums, with 34,442 pupils, and 251 communal colleges, with 33,000 


pupils. 
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an abnegation of talent which resigns itself to labor without fame, and a 
stubborn toil which undermines the strongest constitutions. Moreover, for 
this mission, or priestly office of instructor, as it may well be called, the 
candidates aré recruited almost always from the poor. It is therefore 
necessary that an absolute rule be established, that talent in no case shall 
be thrust back, or poverty be an obstacle.” 

Between the years 1849 and 1853, the number of students decreased, 
the appropriation was reduced from 237,600 to 178,610 francs, and great 
changes were introduced. The first reform, and perhaps the most use- 
ful, affected the regulations for admission. The minimum age of appli- 
eants was advanced one year, from seventeen to eighteen, and the exam- 
ination made more rigorous, taking into consideration, not only attainments 
and ability, but the antecedents, character, and habits, in fact, all those 
qualifications which a parent would value in choosing a preceptor for his 
children. These excellent modifications, which still remain in full force, 
perfected in an essential respect, the old organization, without changing 
the constitution of the school. In 1852, under the ministry of M. Fortoul, 
reforms of a different character were adopted, affecting the course of studies 
and the rules of promotion. 

Previous to these changes, the new pupils, having taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters, or of science, at the lyceum, or commercial college, 
devoted the first year to a review of the subjects they had already studied. 
At the end of the. first year, those in the section of letters, who were 
pronounced fitted for the degree of licentiate, were allowed to present 
themselves for examination, and the best students were usually successful. 
During the second year the studies were carried forward as far as their 
variety would permit, but in the section of letters the instruction was ma- 
terially changed, and had for its leading object, not the technical and ele- 
mentary treatment, but the historical development of philosophy, and of 
Greek, Latin, and French literature. Before entering the third year, the 
students were bound, under pain of being dismissed from the school, to be 
prepared to take the licentiate degree ; except that those in the section of 
science, being obliged to take a double degree, one of physical science and 
the other of mathematics, only the former was required at the end of the 
second year. 

The third and last year was given to special studies, according to the 
taste and aptitude of the student, the preparation having for its goal the 
high rank or title of fellow, (agrégé,)* from which class the professors and 
assistant professors in the lyceum are chosen. Graduation at the normal 
school did not insure this title, but gave the pupil the right to present him- 
self for examination as a candidate.t 





*In the original organization of the University in 1808; the rank of fellow was made the 
JSifteenth among its functionaries, and superior to the principals and professors in the communal 
colleges. 

+ These test or competitive examinations for the rank of fellow, (les concours de Vagregation des 
lyceés,) were instituted about the middle of the last century, and being the gateways to the 
higher professional positions, they hold a prominent place in the history and the organization 
of the French system of education. 
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The leading modification of 1852, and one most unwillingly received by 
the members of the school, was the postponing for three years the right to 
appear as candidates for the above honor, and in connection with this 
grave measure, the licentiate degree was fixed as the intention and goal 
of the course, and even the section of letters was not allowed an examin- 
ation for this degree before the close of the second year, whereas under 
the former regulations, many attained that honor in the first year. The 
object of the reforms of 1852, being to raise the standard of scholarship 
and of pedagogic skill in the corps of professors, the members of the nor- 
mal school, who at the end of the course had passed successfully all the 
examinations, were appointed to certain subordinate teachers’ duties in the 
lyceums, in which the three years, intervening before the fellowship could 
be reached, were to be spent. 

The decree of 1852, included also changes in the curriculum. The 
school was declared to be “ essentially literary and scientific ” in character; 
philosophy was to be taught as a method of analysis, or investigation into 
the operations of the human mind in letters and sciences. In the sec- 
tion of letters, the first year’s course, though being, as before, a revision 
of the college or lyceum studies, was enlarged, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing sub-courses : 

1. Greek language and literature, including grammar and prosody, with 
translations from Greek into French, and French into Greek, and a study 
of the Greek classics in illustration of the historical development of the 


2. A course in the Latin language and literature after the same plan. 

8. French language and literature, embracing a scientific analysis of 
model works, viz. those of Malherbe in the department of poetry, and 
of Descartes in prose; also compositions, narratives, letters, discourses, 
analyses, and dissertations. 

4. Ancient history, and Greek and Roman archeology. 

5. Philosophy, more especially the study of the human understanding 
and method. 

6. Modern languages. 

With the exception of the course on the Latin language, the instruction 
of the second year was similar to that of the first, but more historic in 
character. In sketching the principal schools of philosophy, the professor 
was required to illustrate the harmony among great minds of all ages in 
regard to those truths which affect the moral government and destiny of 
man. The study of ancient history was set aside for that of the middle 
ages and modern history, and the course of Latin oratory or poetry, and 
that of Greek literature were to be continued. 

The course of the third year like those of the preceding, included 
Greek, Latin, and French language and literature, French history, philos- 
ophy, and modern languages, but the number of lessons was reduced, and 
the studies conducted with more definite reference to the students’ plans 
for the future. The general rules or guides for this year were: 
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1, To review grammatical subjects with the aid of general and compar- 
ative grammar. 

2. To develop those subjects in the department of literature which had 
not been thoroughly treated before. 

3. To complete the course of history and philosophy. 

4. To perfect the students in the classical branches, also in composition, 
style, and oral expression. 

5. Above all, to familiarize them with the principles of scientific criti- 
cism, and the practice of rational methods. 

In the section of science, the two first years were devoted to such studies 
as prepared the student for the licentiate degree in mathematics, and the 
same degree in physical sciences. For the former degree there were two 
examinations; one in the differential and integral calculus, at the end of 
the first year,.and another in mechanics, at the end of the second year. 
For the latter degree, an examination in chemistry at end of first year, in 
physics at end of second year. These four examinations were conducted 
before the faculty of science in Paris. The unsuccessful candidates were 
not admitted to the course of the third year, and were obliged to quit the 
school. In the third year the studies were made special and limited, to 
accord with the department selected by the student for his career as a 
professor. 

Independently of the regular examinations for degrees, the students ap- 
peared each year before a commission of the general inspectors of the 
university to be,questioned by them. In the third year, the pupils were 
required, at these examinations, to question each other. Written compo- 
sitions and lectures were also required. The commission then prepared a 
list of those students whom it considered as prepared to continue at the 
school, or, if graduates, to be employed in the lyceums or colleges. 

The new regulations gave more precision and definiteness to the system 
of instruction ; they guarded against the tendency attending special studies 
and courses, to render the student learned, rather than able as a professor; 
and it connected with the study of literature that close andlys:s of standard 
works, which supposes a thorough knowledge of the languages. But these 
advantages were not sufficient to counteract the dissatisfaction caused by 
the postponement of the examinations for the licentiate and fellow’s de- 
gree. Many became discouraged, and the number of candidates sensibly 
diminished, and within the school there was a manifest abatement of zeal. 
Ilistory and philosophy were neglected, and the study of the Greek and 
Latin authors, and of French literature, and even composition, were re- 
duced to the narrow and technical demands of the licentiate degree. Af- 
fairs reached that point that the government found difficulty in filling the 
vacancies in the chairs of history and philosophy in the lyceums and col- 
leges. It became evident that M. Fortoul, in his reforms, had gone too 
far. Hence, in 1857, under the ministry of M. Rouland, the novitiate, to 
be passed in the lyceums or colleges, by the graduates of the school, was 
reduced from three years to one, and the next year it was altogether dis- 
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pensed with, in the case of those pupils who successfully passed the exam- 
inations of one year, permitting them, as before the order of 1852, to be 
candidates for the fellowship at the close of the normal course. In Janu- 
ary, 1859, the old regime was still farther restored by an order which per- 
mitted the students in the section of letters to present themselves for the 
licentiate degree in the tenth month of the first year. 

The value placed upon the institution by the government is shown in 
their choice of functionaries appointed to direct it, from 1830 to 1840, M. 
Victor Cousin; 1840 to 1850, M. Dubois, member of the council of public 
instruction ; 1850 to 1857, M. Michelle, the rector of the Academy of Be- 
sancon, who was succeeded by M. Désiré Nisard, member of the French 
academy, and held in highest esteem ‘by the university. The administra- 
tion of the school, and the charge of the scientific courses were entrusted 
to M. Pasteur, member of the academy of sciences; the section of let- 
ters to M. Jaquinet, the senior laureat of the university, and. an eminent 
master. 

The number of students in 1863, was.one hundred, and the appropria- 
tion for the support of the school, was 291,000 francs. The salaries were, 
about that time, advanced, the masters receiving 6,000 francs. The pros- 
perity of the institution also authorized the addition of new courses, among 
them, one in geography ; also the enlargement of the chemical laboratory. 
This laboratory, founded by the munificence of the Emperor, has become, 
under the direction of the eminent professor M. Henri Sainte-Claire De- 
ville, a celebrated centre of study and original research. * 

Since 1863, under the ministry of M. Duruy, the normal school has con’ 
tinued to improve. Though the department of philosophy had recovered 
its honored place in the lyceums, the ministry has judged it advisable to 
require of the candidates for the school, a year’s exclusive study of this 
branch, as a condition of admission, and in the school, a new course in 
philosophy has been instituted. In 1865, the budget added 16,000 francs 
to the appropriation, which allowed of an enlargement sufficient for ten 
additional students. 

Until 1866, ushers (maitres surveillants,) had been employed in the nor- 
mal school to watch over the pupils during the hours of study and recre- 
ation, and in fact, at all hours, both day and night. M. Duruy being of 
the opinion that the future professors should learn to govern themselves, 
and appreciate their responsibilities, abolished the office of usher, and the 
happy results prove the wisdom of his action. 

The latest modification in the organization of this institution is that 
which makes the third year course accessible to those tutors (maitres 
répétiteurs,) of the lyceums, who have already received the licentiate 
diploma. This important rule enlarges and generalises the character of 
the school. The instruction of the school being no longer the exclusive 
privilege of the regular pupils, they may be obliged, in the competition 
for fellowship, to contend with strong rivals, and a beneficial emulation be 
excited. 
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From the foundation of this famous school, up to the year 1866, it has 
admitted about 1,700 pupils. Of this number, 788 have obtained the rank 
of fellow; 113 in the department of grammar, 268 in letters, 56 in philos- 
ophy, 60 in history, 201 in mathematics, 70 in physics, and 20 in modern 
languages. Most of those who have not received fellowships have fol- 
lowed their profession in the lyceums and communal colleges, as adjunct 
professors in the former, or as professors in the latter, both being function- 
aries. inferior in rank ‘to a fellow. 

In preparing learned and able teachers for the youth, the normal school 
has also educated distinguished authors and savants. There is no branch 
of literature or science, which its pupils have not cultivated with success 
and honor. By whom are most of the prizes, annually given by the acad- 
emies, borae off, if not’ by the former pupils of the normal school? Of 
those who once sat upon its benches, are now members of the institute, 
viz: two of the French academy, M. Patin, and M. Prévost Paradol ; four 
of the academy of inscription and belles-lettres, M Guigniaut, M. Wallon, 
M. Beulé, and M. Quicherat; one of the academy of sciences, M. Pas- 
teur; five of the academy of moral sciences, M Michelet, M. Jules Simon, 
M. Janet, M. Lévéque, and M. Bersot. Three are members of the council 
of public instruction; 9 are general inspectors; 9, rectors; 17, provisors ; 
12, censors; and 65, professors of faculties. The present (1868) Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Duruy, was a pupil. It renders service and honor 
to the university and the country, and is equally dear to both. 

Prof. Arnold, in his report to the School Inquiry Commission in. 1866, 
dwells on the importance of the Superior Normal School, in giving dignity 
and consideration to the profession of public teaching in France, and in 
keeping it fully supplied with men, whose intellectual and professional 
training being of the highest order, carry weight with the pupils they 
teach, and command for themselves, as well as their work, the intellectual 
and moral respect of the community. 


I have already mentioned this admirable institution ; it enjoys a deserved 
celebrity out of France as well as at home, and nowhere else does there exist 
anything quite like it. Decreed by the revolutionary government, and set to 
work by that of the first Napoleon, it had two periods of difficulty, one under 
the Restoration, when it attracted hostility as a nest of liberalism, and it was 
proposed to abate its importance by substituting for one central normal schooi, 
several local ones; another after the revolution of February, when the grant to 
it was greatly reduced, and the number of pupils fell off. But it has now recov- 
ered its grants and its numbers, and few institutions in France are so rooted in 

ublic esteem. Its main function is to form teachers for the public schools, . It 
two divisions ; one literary, and the other scientific. Its pupils at present 
number 110; they are all called bursars, holding a scholarship of about $200 a 
year, which entirely provides for the cost of their maintenance. -The course is 
a three years’ one; but a certain number of the best pupils are retained for a 
fourth and fifth year: these, however, are lost to the secondary schools, being 
prepared for the doctorate, and for the posts of superior instruction, such as the 
professorships in the faculties. 

This school is on the Rue d’Ulm, in the old school quarter of: Paris on the left 
bank of the Seine, where the Sorbonne, and by far the greater part of the lycées 
and centres of instruction, secondary and superior, are still to be found. .The 
building is large and handsome, something like one of the modern ‘colleges at 
Oxford or Cambridge; it has chapel,-library, and garden; the tricolor flag 
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waves over the entrance. Everything is beautifully neat and well kept; the life 


in common which economy compels these great es hments, in France, severely 
to practice, has,—when its details are precisely and perfectly attended to, and 
when, as at the école normale, the resources allow a certain finish and comfort 
much beyond the strict needs of the barrack or hospital,—a more imposing effect 
for the eye than the arrangement of college rooms. 

Last year 344 candidates presented themselves for 35 vacancies, and these can- 
didates were all picked men. To compete, a youth must in the first place be 
over 18 of age and under 24; must produce a medical certificate that he 
has no Z infirmity — him for the function of teacher, and a good- 
conduct certificate from his school. He must enter into an engagement to devote 
hiniself, if admitted, for ten years to the service of public instruction, and he 
raust hold the di of bachelor of arts if he is a candidate in the Ji section 
of the school, of bachelor of sciences if in the scientific. He then undergoes a 
prelimi examination, which is held at the same time in the centre of each 
academy throughout France. This examination weeds the candidates; those 
who through it come up to Paris for a final examination at the école normale, 
and those who do best in this final examination) are admitted to the vacant schol- 
arships. A bare list of subjects of examination is never very instructive; the 
reader will better understand what the final examination is, if Yenr that the can- 
didates are the very élite of the lycées, who in the highest classes of these lycées 
have gone through the course of instruction, literary or scientific, there pre- 
scribed. In the scientific section of the normal school, the first year’s course 
comprehends the differential and integral calculus, and it will be seen what ad- 
vanced progress in the pupil such a course implies. 

I found 110 pupils in the normal school, bursars ; commoners, to use our 
expression, are not received. For these 110 students, there are, besides the 
director-general, and a director of scientific studies, and another of lite studies, 
23 professors, or maitres de conférences, as in this institution they are called. 

he cost of the school in 1865, was about $60,000. The library, laboratory, 
and collections seemed to me excellent. 

The pupils have half-yearly examinations, and they are practiced to some ex- 
tent, and under the present minister, M. Duruy, more than ever before, in the 
lycées of Paris. The teaching of the professors keeps always in view the scho. 

astic destination of their hearers. At the end of the third year’s course, the 

student who has passed through it with distinction, is authorized to present him- 
self at once for aggregation. Five years’ school practice, it will be remembered, 
is Vn peiry of other candidates. The less distinguished student is at once nomi- 
nated to a lycée, but to the fom of assistant professor only, not of full professor ; 
after one year’s service in the capacity of assistant professor, he may present him- 
self for aggregation. 

I have been somewhat minute in describing how the body of professors in the 
French public schools is formed, because the best feature of these schools seems 
to me to be their thoroughly trained and tested staff of professors. They are far 
better paid than the corresponding body of teachers in Italy ; they have a far 
more recognised and satisfactory position than the corresponding body of teachers 
in England. The latter are, no doubt, better paid; but, with the exception of 
the head-masters of the great schools, who hold a position apart, who need emi- 
nent aptitudes for other things besides teaching, and also are very few in number, 
they form no hierarchy, have no position, are saddled, to balance their being bettcr 

id, with boarding-house cares, have literally no time for study, and no carecr 
before them. A French professor has his three, four, or five hours’ work a day 
in lessons and conferences, and then he is free; he has nothing to do with the 
discipline or religious teaching of the /ycée; he has not to live in its precincts ; 
he finishes his teaching, and then he leaves the Wyote and his cares behind him 
al ther. The provisor, the censor, the chaplains, the superintendents, have 
the business of government and direction, and they are chosen on the ground of 
their aptitude for it. A young man wishing to follow a profession which keeps 
him in contact with intellectual studies, and enables him to continue them, but 
who has no call and no talent for the trying post of teacher, governor, pastor, 
and man of business, all in one, will hesitate before he becomes a master in an 
English public school, but he may very well become a professor in a French one. 
Accordingly, the service of — instruction in France attracts a far greater pro- 
portion of the intellectuai force of the country, than in England. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY MISS SUSAN E. BLOW, 8T. LOUIS. 





Tux Kindergarten is many-sided. Herein lies its greatest merit and 
its greatest danger. To every different point of view it presents a dif- 
ferent face. To some it is a play-school, to others a workshop, to 
others an improved system of object lessons. Its sole aim is declared 
successively to be physical development, technical training, the for- 
mation of habits of cleanliness, order and courtesy, the strengthening 
of observation and the pleasant teaching of useful facts. All are right 
and all are wrong. The Kindergarten is all of these things, and yet 
no one of them, nor even a combination of them. Every part is nec- 
essary to the whole, and yet the whole is something more than the sum 
of its parts. 

“Who offers much,” says Goethe, “brings something unto many.” 
Every man is able to illustrate from his own experience some phase of 
a widely-reaching truth. The meanest man finds himself best inter- 
preted by the deepest thinker. The partial views of narrow teachers 
are reconciled in the inclusive thought of the philosophic educator. 
The perfect curve of the circle demands the infinite number of its sides. 

The Kindergarten is organic, therefore a variety in unity. It rec- 
ognizes that life is essentially activity, therefore aims mainly to de- 
velop power; it knows that objective truth is the mind’s air and_ food, 
therefore values knowledge; it sees that the prizes of life fall to the 
capable and industrious, therefore trains the child to work; it takes 
note of the increasing complexity of social relationships, therefore 
strives to initiate him into all the amenities of life; it conceives the 
child in his threefold nature—as a physical, intellectual and moral 
being,—therefore emphasizes equally the training of the body, of the 
mind, and of the affections and will. Finally it grasps all these differ- 
ent phases of education in the unity of a single thought,and in the nature 
and laws of self-conciousness finds its method and its aim. It beholds 
the child through expression struggling towards self-knowledge, and it 
comes to his aid with material which appealing to his total nature calls 
forth his total activity. It helps him to complete expression that it 
may lead him to clear insight, and holds up before him all his relation- 
ships, that he may realize all his possibilities. Such at least was the 
Kindergarten in the idea of its founder. It exists as yet nowhere, and 
for a very simple reason. The ideal Kindergarten demands the ideal 
Kindergartner. 

The program of the theoretical Kindergarten includes garden work, 
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songs, games, stories, talks, lunch and exercises, in the Friébel gifts . nd 
occupations. 

The life of man began in a garden ; his first occupations were to “ dress 
it and keep it” and to name the beasts of the field and the ‘fowls of the 
air. So the little child should dig and plant his own garden, and feed 
and care for his dog, his cat or his bird. Practical doing awakens love 
and thought. Sympathy with nature is-intensified by digging in the 
ground. Dependence is realized through waiting for the results of work. 
Curiosity i is excited by the miracle of growth. The beauty of law is 
seen in the life of trees and flowers, and the unconscious lawfulness of 
nature inclines the heart to free obedience. God is revealed to the child 
as He first revealed himself to the human race—as creator, and the reve- 
lation of His being in nature prepares for His recognition in the soul. 

I translate from the Baroness Marenholz-Bulow, the most devoted of 
Frdébel’s co-workérs, an incident which illustrates these truths. 

“ Two little girls, four and five years old, had in the Kindergarten a 
garden, where, like the other children, they had planted a few peas and 
beans. Every day they dug them up with their little hands to see 
why they didn't sprout. The beds of some of their compahions 
showed already green shoots and tender leaves and this increased their 
disappointment and impatienge. They were told they must stop dig- 
ging up their seeds and must wait patiently if. they wanted to have 
plants. After this they kept their hands out of the dirt, and it was 
touching, to watch their eager eyes turned every day on their garden, 
and to mark their growing patience and self-control. At last, one 
morning, we saw them on their knees gazing with wondering, delighted 
eyes on a number of smal] green shoots which had pushed up into the 
light. Often, before had seeds sprouted before their eyes, but they had 
never noticed it. They were indifferent because they had not been 
active,—incurious because they themselves had not dug and planted 
and waited. It can never be too often repeated that only that impresses 
itself on the child which is in some way connected with his doing. 
Where the hands work the eyes see. 

Our wondering little children were in the presence of a miracle. 
Yesterday their garden was brown and bare,—to-day it was green with 
little shoots. “See,” I said, “you have learned to wait and your seeds 
have come up,—but did your waiting make them grow?” “No,” came 
quickly from the children, “it was God that made them grow.” “Yes,” 
I said, “God sent the sunshine to warm the earth and the seed, then 
He sent dew and rain, and the hard peas and beans softened in the 
damp ground, then the germ sprouted as you have seen it do in peas 
which were taken out of the earth. God has made you very happy, 
wouldn’t you like to do something to make Him happy? What can you 
do?” “Wecan work and be good,” said the children, and the younger 
cried out joyfully and in accents of the deepest conviction, “I can do 
something to make God happy.” 
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The Kindergarten songs are either taken from the “ Mother Play and 
Nursery Songs,” or inspired by its spirit. The one essential require- 
ment is that they shall present the same idea to thought, feeling and 
will. - The music must correspond to the words, and both must be illus- 
trated by gestures. ‘ 

Gestures are to spoken what pictures are to written language. 
Words are formal signs, pictures and gestures universally recognizable 
representations. The word which stands for tree, for instance, differs 
in every different language; the picture of a tree is always essentially 
the same. So the words which express loye are as various as the 
phases of the feeling, but the savage and civilized man alike know the 
meaning of the hand pressure and the kiss. What a wide range of 
‘ideas may be expressed by gestures is shown in the pantomime of deaf 
mutes, while the natural tendency to employ gestures has been remarked 
by every student. of primitive tribes and by every observer of young 
children. It is interesting in this conncction to note that languages in 
the earlier stages of their development are characterized by numerous 
homonyms and synonyms, i. e., by the use of the same word to express 
many different meanings, and by the use of many different words to ex- 
press the same meaning. To a people whose speech is thus confused 
the gesture which points the meaning of a word is about as important 
as the word itself. The thought of the child also begins in. the indefi- 
niteand obscure. The words he hears convey to him at first very vague 
and general impressions, and crystallize into clearness and precision 
only by repeated association with the acts, objects, qualities, relations 
and emotions to which they refer. To him, as to the primitive man, 
gesture is an important means of indicating this connection, and his 
conceptions are at once tested and strengthened by his representations. 

He was a wise man who said, “Let me make the songs of a nation 
and I care not. who may make its laws.” He is a wiser man who aims 
not only to write a nation’s songs but to influence its games. The activ- 
ities. of men are as important as their feelings, and the character of a 
people is both expressed in and intensified by national amusements. 
Would Greece have been Greece without the Olympian Games? Can 
we conceive the typical Englishman without his cricket, his foot-ball 
and his boat races ? 

If we watch the games of children we shall notice that they fall, 
broadly speaking, into three classes. In the first class are included 
games of running, wrestling, throwing, and all other plays whose charm 
lies mainly in the. exertion of physical strength and skill; the second 
class of which the “ King William,” we all so well remember, is a type, 
reproduces the child’s observations and experiences,—and the third 
which may be illustrated by “hide the handkerchief” and “turn the 
platter” is characterized by its appeal to the activities of the mind. In 
the Kindergarten these different types reappear transfigured. Frébel 
has studied instinctive play—grasped its underlying idea, and perfected 
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its form. He has arranged a yariety of pure movement games, each 
one of which calls into play important muscles,—he has reproduced life 
in a series of dramatic games representing the flowing of streams, the 
sailing of boats, the flying of birds, the swimming of fishes, the activities 
of the farmer, the miller, the baker, the carpenter, the cobbler,—in short, 
all the activities of nature and of man ; he disciplines the senses through 
games appealing to sight, touch, hearing, smell and taste, and rouses 
pure mental activity through games which stimulate curiosity by sug- 
gesting puzzles. 

A comparison of Frobel’s plays withthe traditional games of differ- 
ent nations would do much to show the purifying and elevating ten- 
dency of the Kindergarten. The limits I have set myself permit, 
however, only one or two suggestive illustrations. 

The Kindergarten games, like the songs, express the same thought 
in melody, in movement and in words. They differ from the songs 
in that their representations require the combined action of many differ- 
ent children. In the play of the birds’ nest, for instance, a given num- 
ber of children represent trees, imitating, with arms and fingers, the 
branches and leaves, while others, like birds,fly in and out, build nests, 

- and finally drop their little heads in sleep. So in the ship game, the chil- 
dren standing arourd the circle, by a rhythmical undulating movement, 
represent waves, while a half-dozen little children, with intertwined 
arms, form the ship, and with a movement corresponding to that of the 
waves, imitate its sailing. Each child has something to do, and if a 
single child fails to perform his part, the harmony of the representation 
is destroyed. The games, therefore, tend strongly to develop in the 
children mutual dependence and sympathy, as in all life nothing draws 
us nearer to each other than united action for a common end. 

History teaches us that music, poetry and dancing were one in their 
‘origin, and observation shows us that they are one to the child. This 
suggests another important aspect of the Kindergarten games. We 
must see in them the crude beginnings of the three arts, and from this 
common center, Jead the child slowly to perception of the harmonies of 
movement, the harmonies of sound, and the harmonies of thought. 

That their varied possibilities may be realized, the games require 
very judicious direction. The Kindergartner must wisely alternate 
dramatic games with those which appeal mainly to physical activ- 
ity; games which exercise the arms with games which exercise the 
legs; games which emphasize the activity of a particular child with 
those which call for united effort. She must adapt the games to the 
ages of the children and to the season of the year. She must connect 
them with the child’s life, and help him to see in them the reproduction 
of his experiences. She must not play one game too long, lest monot- 
ony result in inattention ; neither must she change the games too often, 
lest she tempt to frivolity. She must guide as a playmate, and not asa 
teacher. She must allow no mechanical imitation of set movement, 
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but aim to have movement spring spontaneously from the thought and 
feeling of the children. She must deeply feel the ruling idea of each 
game, and communicate it by contagion as well as by words. In short, 
possessed with a living spirit, she must infuse it into the children, and 
lead them to give it free and joyful expression. 

The daily talk with the children is one of the most important and 
yet one of the most neglected features of, the Kindergarten. It is neg- 
lected because it cannot be done by rule, it is important because through 
it the varied activity of the Kindergarten is concevtrated in the unity” 
of its idea. What should be talked about depends on what the children 
have been doing, and the whole idea of the conversation is lost when it 
is perverted into an object lesson. What the children have expressed 
in play, in their block-building, in their stick-laying, in their weaving 
and cutting and modeling, that also should they learn to express in 
words. What they see around them in the room, what they have no- 
ticed on their way to the Kindergarten, the pebbles they have picked 
up, the insects they have caught, the flowers they have brought with 
loving, smiling eyes to their motherly friend—in one word, in all the 
thronging impressions which besiege the mind from without, and in 
all the crude activity which shows the tumultuous forces within, the 
true Kindergartner finds suggestions for her talks with the little ones 
she is trying to lead into the light. 

The stories have one distinct object, which they realize in a twofold 
way. They aim to show the child himself, and to attain this end offer 
him both contrasts and reflections. The wise Kindergartner alternates 
the fairy tales which startle the child out of his own life and enable 
him to look on it from an alien standpoint, with symbolic stories of 
birds. and flowers and insects, and with histories of little boys and girls 
in whose experiences slie simply mirrors his own. . Using the “ Mother- 
Play, and Nursery Songs,” she leads the children toward the past, and, 
as they grow older, reproduces, in the legends of heroes and demi-gods, 
and in the touching narratives of the Bible, the infancy and childhood 
of the human race. Moving thus from the known to the unknown, 
and from the near to the remote, she holds himself up to him first in 
the glass of nature, then in the glass of childhood, and at last in the 
glass of history. Finally she shows him ideal childhood in the life of 
the ideal child, and tells him how the boy Jesus “grew in knowledge 
and wisdom and in favor with God and man.” 

Never does the Kindergarten present a prettier picture than when 
the work is cleared away, the tables carefully set, and the children with 
shining faces and rosy hands are gathered at their lunch. Here are 
shown the beauty of cleanliness and the charm of order,—here the 
children learn to share generously, to accept graciously, and to yield 
courteously ; and the social training, which is one of the most important 
features of the Kindergarten, culminates in this half hour of free yet 
gentle and kindly intercourse. Good manners give not only social 
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¢harm but “social power, andsurely in this age of complex social de- 
mands man cannot be' taught too early to move harmoniously among 
his'fellows. .  - 

‘In what I have to say df ‘Frébel’s gifts and occupations I wish to be 
distinctly understood as stating only their theoretic possibilities. Their 
adaptations to children of different ages and characters can only be 
learned by experience. Some of them may be profitably used by the 
baby in the nursery,—others are valuable in the primary school. Again, 
the same gift or occupation may be used in different ways to secure 
different ends. From the blocks the child builds with when he is five 
years old, he may learn at seven the elements of form and number. 
The square of paper, which the beginner creases into a salt-cellar or 
twists into a rooster, the older child uses to produce artistic forms and 
combinations. In general, there is advance from indefinite impressions 
to clear perceptions, from vague and half-eonscious comparison to sharp 
distinction and clear analysis, from isolated experiences to connected 
work and thought, and from a mere general activity to production and 
creation. 

With this general understanding pass we now toa detailed considera- 
tion of the gifts and occupations, and of their relationship to each other 
and to the child. 

The First Gift consists of six soft worsted balls of the colors of the 
rainbow. 

The Second Gift consists of a wooden sphere, cube and cylinder. 

The Third Gift is a two-inch cube divided equally once in each 
dimension, producing eight small cubes. 

The Fourth Gift is a two-inch cube divided by one vertical and two 
horizontal cuts into eight rectangular parallelopipeds. Each of these 
parallelopipeds.is two inches long, one inch broad and half an inch thick. 

The Fifth Gift is a'three-inch cube divided equally twice in each 
dimension into twenty-seven small cubes. Three of these are divided 
by one diagonal cut into two triangular parts, and three by two diagonal 
euts into four triangular parts. 

The Sixth Gift is a cube of three inches divided into twenty-seven 
parallelopipeds of the same dimensions as those of the Foarth Gift. 
Three of these are divided lengthwise into square prisms, two inches 
Jong, half an inch wide and ‘half an inch thitk, and six are divided 
crosswise into square tabletsan inch square and half an inch thick. 
Thus the gift contains thirty-six pieces. 

The Seventh Gift consists 6f square and triangular tablets. Of the 
latter there are four kinds, viz.: Equilateral, right-and obtuse isosceles 
and right scalene triangles. 

The Eighth Gift is a connected slat,—the Ninth consists of discon- 
nected slats. 

The Tenth Gift consists of wooden sticks of various lengths, and 
the Eleventh Gift of whole and half wire rings of- various diameter. 
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‘ Looking at the gifts.as.a.whole we see at.once that their basis is 
mathematical, and we notice that they illustrate successively the solid, 
the plane and the line. We perceive, too, that they progress frem 
undivided to divided wholes, and from these to separate and independ- 
ent elements. Finally, we observe that there is a suggestiveness in the 
earlier gifts which the later ones lack, while on the other hand the 
range of the latter far exceeds that of the former. The meaning of 
these distinctions. and connections will grow clear to us as we study the 
common objects of the varied gifts. These objects are : 

I. To aid the mind to abstract the essential qualities of objects by 
the presentation of striking contrasts. 

TL. To lead to the classification of external objects by the presenta- 
tion of typical forms. 

III. To illustrate fundamental truths through simple applications. 

IV. To stimulate creative activity. 

I, We can never recur too often to the history of the race forthe 
imterpretation of the individual. So I cannot consider it irrelevant to 
refer to a recent, result of Jinguistic research which throws into clearer 
light the trite, yet only vaguely understood, truth that knowledge 
rests upon comparison, and which strongly confirms the wisdom of 
Frébel in stimulating comparison by suggesting contrasts. I quote 
from an article by Dr. Carl Abel, one of the best known of the younger 
philologists of Germany.* After mentioning that the Egyptian lan- 
guage can be traced in hieroglyphics up to about 3000:B. C., and in the 
Koptic to 1000 A..D., “furnishing the student, therefore, a favorable 
opportunity of exposing an uncommonly long period of linguistic devel- 
opment,” he goes on to say : 

“In the Egyptian the words—at least in appearance—have two dis- 
tin®@y opposite meanings, and the letters of such words also are some- 
times exactly reversed. Suppose the German word “gut” were Egyp- 
tian, then besides meaning good it might mean bad, and besides “ gut” 
it might sound like tug. Tug again could.mean good as well as bad, 
and by a small sound modification, as it often happened in the life of a 
language—perhaps to ‘uch—furnish occasion to a new conversion into 
chut which again from. its side could unite the two meanings ” 

This statement is followed by illustrations of the facts adduced, and 
by reference to the Koptic researches of the author which contain a 
list of such metatheses ninety pages long. It is then shown that in the 
Egyptian writing the opposite meanings of the same word were distin- 
guished by adding to the sound value written by letter of each word a 
determining picture. The word ‘en, for instance, could mean either 
strong or weak, and whenever this word appears in writing it is accom- 
panied by a picture illustrating its meaning in the particular case. 
Commenting on these very remarkable facts Dr. Abel says : 

“ Our judgments are formed solely upon comparison and antitheses. 


*Transilation in the New Hnglander for November. 
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As little as we need to think of weakness when we have once grasped 
the conception of strength, so surely could not strength have been 
originally conceived of without measuring itself by contrast with weak- 
ness. Letany one attempt to grasp a single new idea beyond the range 
of thought which has become familiar to him by known word defini- 
tions without his being put to the trouble of seeking them out, and he 
will be convinced on this point as to the nature of intellectual progress. 
Each one to-day becomes acquainted with strength without an effort of 
his own judgment, because the idea exists in the language, because he 
ia accustomed to it from childhood as a meaning for certain actions, 
objects and persons. But when, leaving the range of every-day experi- 
ence and words applying to it, we attempt to create individual ideas or 
to think over again rare and seldom heard thoughts of others, we find 
ourselves face to face with the necessity of conscious antithesis. To 
bide by word-thoughts, no scholar has grasped the idea of acute, obtuse 
and right angle without bringing the three in real contrast; no student 
has grasped the esse of Hegel without having confronted it with the 
non esse; in general, no one has learned tolerably a foreign tongue 
without explaining those word-meanings which vary from those of his 
native tongue by a comparison with them. The Egyptian leads us back 
to the infant period of humanity, in which these first commonest con- 
ceptions had to be grasped in this slow and thoughtful manner. In 
order to learn to think of strength one must separate one’s self from 
weakness ; in order to comprehend darkness you must separate light ; in 
order to grasp much you must hold little in ‘the mind for contrast. 
Such Egyptian words as antithetically show both branches of the 
original comparison, furnish an insight into the wearisome work-shop 
in which the first and most orereapes ideas—to-day the gen and 
most easily handled—were forged.” 

It is quite true, as Prof. Abel says, that we now acquire many ideas 
along with the means of their expression, and the style of our thinking 
is largely determined by our inherited speech. To a great extent this 
coercion of our thought is necessary. If we are to advance upon our 
forefathers, we must learn in months and years what they learned in 
generations and centuries. Born in an age of steam engines we must 
in some way rapidly reproduce the experiences which began when some 
forgotten savage kindled the first fire. We are mediated results our- 
selves, and therefore have to learn through the mediation of others. 
Nature cannot tell us what she told to the first men; that secret she 
has trusted to them and we must learn it from them before we can 
understand what she has to say to us. The heir of all the ages must 
enter upon his inheritance before he can penetrate their increasing 
purpose. 

While all this is true, it is equally true that ideas acquired without 
the conscious exercise of judgment and comparison lack vitality. Tra- 
ditional habits of thought must end in formalism. _ The reaction of lan- 
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guage upon mind will always be powerful. Through it the whole past 
presses upon the present, and the thought of all who have preceded us 
contributes to the shaping of our thought. That its constraint may 
not be destructive of our freedom, we must come into personal con- 
tact with the simplest ideas and the commonest experiences. 

The great problem of education is to effect the necessary mediation 
without destroying originality, and this can only be done by organizing 
experiences which shall conduct to a preconceived end. This truth is 
now widely realized, and everywhere we find increasing demand for - 
experiments in natural science and illustrations in all branches of study. 
But only Frébel has seen that this same method should be applied to 
the youngest children and to the most familiar facts, and by a series of 
objects in which essential qualities are strongly contrasted, aims to 
excite the mind to conscious antithesis. 

It may be urged that if this. process of comparison is natural to the 
mind, the mind may safely be trusted to follow it out. We might as 
well argue that because the law of gravitation has been discovered, 
each generation should, unaided, discover it anew. The contrasts of 
nature are so blended into harmony that their opposition is lost, yet 
this very opposition must be felt before their harmony can be realized. 
Frébel simply accelerates the natural tendency of thought by carefully 
abstracting from material things their essential qualities, and then so 
arranging his gifts that each one shall throw some distinctive attribute 
into relief. Thus in the first gift he presents contrasts of color; in the 
second, contrasts of form; in the third, contrasts of size ; in the fourth, 
contrasts of dimension ; in the fifth he offers both contrasts of angles 
and contrasts of number; while in the sixth he repeats, emphasizes and 
mediates the contrasts of the preceding gifts. Passing to the plane in 
the seventh gift he offers subtler contrasts of form, while the connected 
and disconnected slats render these still more striking by showing how 
they are produced. The sticks and rings which, properly speaking, are 
one gift, contrast the straight and curved line, and offer striking per- 
ceptions of position and direction. And finally the solids, planes and 
lines are mutually illustrative, and the child learns both clearly to dis- 
tinguish the different parts of his solids and to connect his-planes and 
lines with them, identifying at last his stick, the embodiment of the 
straight line, with the axis of the sphere, the edge of the cube and the 
side of the square, and the ring which embodies the curve with the cir- 
cumference of the sphere and the edge of the cylinder. 

These contrasts of color, size, form, number, dimension, relation, 
direction and position illustrated in the gifts are applied in the occupa- 
tions, and supplemented in the games and songs by contrasts of smell, 
taste, movement and sound. There is no salient attribute of material 
things which is not thus thrown into light, and as a consequence sharply 
defined and firmly grasped by the mind. 

We realize the significance of this result more fully when we reflect 
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that by the perception of analogies between. the material and spiritual 
world, the words designating the acts, objects, qualities and relatious of 
the one have been adapted to express the acts, powers, states and rela- 
tiens of the other. There-is no single word of our intellectual or moral 
vocabulary which was not originally applied to something apprehensi- 
ble by the senses, and many of the most important of them refer to 
physical facts and qualities with which the child gets acquainted in his 
earliest years. When, for instance, we speak of great men, great 
actions, greatness, the analogy is obviously to size ; when we call a man 
straightforward, allude to erogked dealings or describe a character as 
angular, we borrow from the Janguage of lines and their relations ; when 
we talk of lives rounded into completeness and actions that are fair and 
square, we.are debtors to analogies with form; when we speak of high 
station, deep truths, broad views, we refer, however, uncensciously to the 
“threefold measure which dwells.in space ;” and. when. we mourn over 
dark sorrows and black crimes, we, steal our words from the vocabulary 
of.color. It was part of Frébel’s idea to make the child.sensible of 
these relationships by connecting his first perception of the moral force 
of words directly with. the physical fact to which they stand in analogy. 
To give only a single illustration, in the game of the joiner the child 
alternates long and short movements while imitating the act of planing. 
The long and short of :movement is then connected with the long and 
short of sound, the long and short of form, and the Jong and short of 
time ;.and finally, through the story of Goliath and David, in telling 
which the contrast. between the tall giant and the stripling who defied 
and conquered him is emphasized, the distinction between physical and 
moral greatness is foreshadowed to the mind. The mark of the true 
Kindergarten is the all-pervading connection between the things of 
sense and the things of thought. 

IL. It is an admitted law thatthe mind moves from the known to the 


~ unknown. Nothing charms. us more than the recognition of the old 


in the new. The man who hurries through a foreign city indifferent 
and inattentive to the passing crowd feels a quick thrill of pleasure 
when in the midst of all this strangeness he recognizes a familiar face. 
Let our minds become keenly conscious of a single thought and the 
whole world glows with illustrations of it. It was insight into this 
truth which led Frébel to make the “archetypes of nature the play- 
things of the child.” “Line in nature is not found,” says Emerson. 
but “unit and universe areround.” The ball illustrates the ideal form 
towards which the universe strives. This then is Frébel’s starting 
point and he follows it up with the other forms which underlie the 
works of nature and of.art. The cube gives us the basis of classifica- 
tion for mineral forms and is the fundamental type of architecture. 
The cylinder, which .nature shows us in the trunks of: trees and the 
stems of plants and in the bodies and limbs of animals, is also the basis 
of the ceramic art. -In.short, in, geometric forms.we have a key to all 
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the beauty and variety of material things, whether works of God or 
works of man, made in the image of God. 

The effect of these normal types in developing observation, classifica- 
tion and creative activity is quite remarkable. The shelves of the wel) 
conducted Kindergaiten groan under the spools and buttons, the marbles 
and apples, nests atid eggs, bottles aud blocks which the eager children 
bring in morning after morning saying they have found something 
more like their ball, cube orcylinder. I remenrber well a little girl five 
years old who after playing for some time with her ball began to count 
over the different round objects she could remember, and after naming 
apples, grapes, cherries and peaches, suddenly exclaimed with a flash of 
quick pleasure in her face, ‘Why ali fruits are round,” and, she added 
after a moment’s thoughtful pause, “so are all vegetables.” A little boy 
of the same age came one morning with a particularly eager face to the 
Kindergarten and begged “for a lump of clay to make his mamma's 
‘preserve dish.” “ How are you going to make it?” I asked as I handed 
him the clay. The answer was prompt and decided. “ First I'll make 
a ball and flatteti it to get a circle, on top of that I'll stand a long nar- 
row cylinder, and above that I’ll put a hollowed out half-ball.’’ In the 
field flowers and the leaves of the trees, in dew drops and jewels, in 
the patterns of carpets and oil cloths, in the figures on wallpaper, in 
architectural decorations, in the varied reflections of the sunlight and 
the shifting figures of the clouds, the wide-open eyes of the Kindergar- 
ten child rejoice in the revelation of fumiliar forms, and the heart made 
for unity detects it with a thrill of gladness under the infinite manifold- 
ness of the external world. 

III. There is a growing belief among edueators that the mind should 
be kept in constant relation with all the essential branches of knowledge, 
but that the method of study should vary with the progressive stages of 
mental development. Thus they would present the sensible facts of 
any given science to the perceptions of the child, the relations of these 
facts to the understanding of the youth, and the synthesis of these 
relations to the reason of the mature student. By this method there 
is secured continuity of thought, and the ultimate inclusive principle 
is made to register the results of a vivid personal experience. 

While the evolution of moral truths has been less distinctly formu- 
lated, it is I think widely felt that they must be rooted in the sympathies 
and fostered by exertion of the will. As we present knowledge suc- 
cessively to perception, reflection and pure thought, ro we may present 
the same moral relationships successively to feeling, conscience, and 
spiritual insight and match our intellectual spiral of facts, relations and 
principles with a spiral of moral presentments, intuitions and compre- 
hensions. 

The Kindergarten deals‘ with the first stage of this double develop- 
ment and offers to the mind perceptions, and to the heart presentiments. 
Moreover it deals not with special branches of study, but with,primal 
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facts, not with special moral obligations, but with fundamental moral 
telatiouships. And finally it appeals not separately to the mind and 
heart, but through the same objects and exercises touches both at once. 
Tn all this the Kindergarten is in accord with the nature of the child. 
No person can be thrown with children without noticing their religious 
aptitudes and sympathies, their strongly developed sense of analogy, 
and their aversion to analysis. The youth is analytic and investigative, 
ambitious to work out his own purposes, prone to question and to deny. 
But the little child is happy in the felt though uncomprehended unity 
of life, and the sage finds rest at last ina unity which he comprehends. 
Thus the end of life meets its beginning. At sunrise and at sunset we 
rejoice in the sun, though in the glare of the noonday we forget the 
glory of the light in the beauty of the things enlightened. 

It seems to me, therefore, quite reasonable when. Frobel claims that 
the deepest and most universal truths should determine what we do for 
children ahd how we do it, and that precisely these deepest truths are the 
ones that the child will most readily recognize, though of course only under 
limited forms and applicatiovs. The deepest of all truths to Frobel is 
that self-recognitior is effected through self-activity, and the practical 
outcome of this insight is that education should from the beginning 
occupy the child with plastic material which he uses in subservience to 
organic law. As he uses this material he is constantly illustrating the 
truths that all development begins in separation,—that through separa- 
tion there is attained a higher union,—that every part is necessary to 
the whole and the whole is necessary to every part,—that deepening 
power is restricting power, and that, advancing from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, a higher harmony results from a constantly in- 
creasing variety. These were the thoughts which ruled in Fribel’s 
mind, and he organized his gifts to give them material expression. 
First the undivided solids stamp themselves as wholes upon the child’s 
mind. With the divided cube the child begins to transform and create, 
while by the repeated reconstruction of the original form, the relation 
of the parts to the whole is kept prominently in view. As the divis- 
ions of the cube increase in variety and complexity he finds he can pro- 
duce more and more perfect forms, and when, through the constant 
association of the individual parts with the units from which they were 
derived, the idea of organic connection has become the regulator of his 
instinctive activity he advances to a gift which offers him not an object 
to transform, but independent elements which he combines in varied 
wholes. 

Frébel would be the weakest of educators if he claimed that children 
could understand these truths. But-it is a very different thing to claim 
that they may, nay, that they must obey them and that activities regu- 
lated by these insights prepare the way for comprehension. The child 
who in perceptible things has been led to see the ordering of parts to a 
whole must as his mind develops grasp logical relations in the world 
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of thought, and will, in a certain sense, be constrained to infer from 
visible effects their invisible causes. For there can be no connection 
without an underlying law, and it is impossible that there can be two 
systems of logic, one applying to the material and the other to the 
spiritual world. There is vast distance between the child's perception 
that he cannot rebuild his cube without using all the cubes into which 
it is divided and the man’s recognition that he is an essential element 
of the great whole of humanity,—between the child’s experience that 
the most beautiful forms he produces are those in which he most com- 
pletely emphasizes individual elements and the man’s glad certainty 
that his organic connections demand the rich fullness of his personal- 
ity,—yet if there is continuity in life distance cannot abolish relation, 
and the full stream of the man’s thought may be surely traced to the 
little springs of the child's perceptions. 

Evidently these results will not come of themselves by simply play- 
ing with the Kindergarten gifts. Frébel’s material must be quickened 
with Frobel’s spirit, and she who aspires to guide a living mind must 
herself be regenerated by the truth. Only as she sees the end can she 
make the right beginning, and without violating the child’s freedom 
wisely direct his steps. The mustard seed grows iuto a great tree, the 
lJeaven hid in the meal leavens the lump. Let a single vital truth, in 
however crude a form, be stirred to life in the mind, and straightway it 
both re-creates the mind in its own likeness and becomes prolife of re- 
lated truths. 

IV. All the features of the Kindergarten thus far alluded to are 
simply results of a single ruling thought,—flowers and fruit of one 
hidden root. When we comprehend this prolific thought we compre- 
hend Frébel. _ Until then we can only see in the Kindergarten a system 
of more or less valuable detail. Briefly stated this root thought is that 
as God knows himself through creation so must man, or in other words 
that to truly live we must constantly create, and that the condition of a 
complete self-consciousness is a complete reflection. The life of the soul 
isa struggle towards self-knowledge, and self-knowledge comes only 
through self-externalization. As Frébel puts it, “The inward as in- 
ward can never be known, it is only revealed by being made outward. 
‘The mind like the eye sees not itself but by reflection.” What we 
want is to know ourselves, and we learn to knpw ourselves not by tak- 
ing in but by giving out. God “for His own glory” makes man in His 
own image, or differently stated, completes His self-consciousness in 
the consciousness of the creature, and man too can only realize himself 
by producing his image. 

Frobel’s merit lies not in the recognition of this truth, but in its 
application. Many thinkers have stated it more clearly than he, and 
other educators have traced it in the ceaseless bubbling over of the 
child’s speech and in the ardor of his play. But Frébel alone, with in- 
-sight into the end the child blindly seeks, has aimed to aid the instinct- 
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ive struggle erates self-conseiousness, and by wisely organized material 
to'stimulate and direct creative activity. 

However we may criticise the basis of Friébel’s thought, no fair ob- 
server will question the results of his method. Let’ a child try to 
fashion his lump of clay into’a bird’s nest, and though his effort yield 
no other result it will certainly lead him to examine carefully the next 
bird’s nest he sees. Let him make an apple and a pear and he must 
feel their difference in form as he would never have done had he simply 
looked at the two fruits. Let him attempt to lay with his sticks the 
Outline of a house and his attention cannot fail to be caught by facts 
of direction and proportion. Let him apply numbers in weaving and 
their relations grow interesting to him. Lead‘him to construct sym- 
metrical figures and he must feel the laws of symmetry. Teach him 
rhythmic movements and he must recognize rhythm. All things are 
revealed in the doing, and productive activity both enlightens and 
develops the mind. 

It-has always been a difficult’ problem to strike the balance between 
Knowledge and power. The mind is not a sponge, nor is education the 
absorption of facts. On the other hand nothing is more dangerous 
than energy uncontrolled by knowledge and insight. The mind like 
the stomach suffers from overloading, yet both need constant food. 
The test of healthy assimilation is increasing strength, and we know 
we are supplying the mind with the right kind and amount of food if 
we notice a gain in vigor and originality. The child’s intense play is 
nature’s effort to order the thronging impressions‘of the first years of 
life, and the Kindergarten simply follows nature in alternating receptive 
and creative activities, and in constantly registering the results of per- 
ception in reproduction. 

Tn an‘age so analytical and scientific as our own the Kindergarten 
lias a special value. Scientific methods need to be supplemented in 
education by artistic processes: The scientist beginning with the em- 
bodied fact seeks its relations and its causes,—the thought of the artist 
is the final cause of the statue, the painting or the poem. The scien- 
tist, “ handicapped by fact’ and riveted to matter,” struggles painfully 
towards the spiritual, while before the artist the invisible is constantly 
shaping the visible and the eternal declaring itself in the transitory. 
The restless scientist strives to order a bewildering variety, the artist 
instinctively realizes the unity from which variety is evolved: and feels 
the soul of the whole animating each particular part. We prepare the 
children for spiritual insight’ when we lead them ‘to create. 

Again, the representative system is death to superficiality and self- 
conceit. The child’s imperfect results teach him humility and stir him 
to fresh effort. He is constantly testing his perceptions by production, 
and’ measuring himself by his attainment. He learns that what he 
can use is his,—that only what he consciously holds he truly possesses. 
He finds out in what directions he can best work and’ transforms un- 
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comprehended tendency into definite character. He advances on the, 

one hand from perception to conception, from conception to reproduc- 
tion, from reproduction to definition, and on the other from an instine- 
tive to a self-directing activity; and from this to self-knowledge and 
éelf-control. . Thus by the same process he pnlocks creation and realizes 
in himself the image of his Creator. . 

The order of the Kindergarten gifts follows the order of mental 
evolution, and at each stage of the child’s growth Frébel presents him 
with his “objective counterpart.” . “The child,” he says, “develops 
like all things, according to laws as simple as they, are imperative. Of 
these the simplest and most imperative is that force existing must exert 
itself,—exerting itself it grows strong—strengthening it unfolds—un- 
folding it represents and creates—representing and creating it lifts 
itself to consciousness and culminates in insight.” This perception of 
the course of development determines his idea of the stages of early 
education. It should aim, first, to.strengthen the senses and muscles 
conceived as the tools of the spirit,—second, to prepare for work by 
technical training, and to aid self-expression by supplying objects which 
through their indefiniteness may be made widely representative,—third, 
to provide material adapted to the conscious production of definite 
things and diminish the suggestiveness of this material in direct ratio 
to the increase of creative power, and fourth, by analysis of the objects 
produced, and the.method of their production lift the child to conscious 
communion with his own thought. The first stage of this educational 
process is realized through the “Songs for Mother and Child,”—the 
second through the Kindergarten games, the simpler occupations and 
the first two Gifts;—the third through the exercises with blocks, tablets, 
slats, sticks and rings, and the work in drawing, folding, cutting, peas 
work and modeling, and the fourth through the wise-appeal of the 
Kindergartner to the thought of the child as she leads him slowly from 
the what to the how, and from the how to the why and wherefore of 
his.own action. , ee 

.The definitely productive exercises begin with the Third Gift. Fré- 
bel contends that the proverbial destructiveness of children is a perver- 
sion of the. faculties. of investigation and construction,.and that the 
broken toys strewn over our nursery floors express the mind’s impatient 
protest against finished and complicated things. ' Unable.to rest in ex- 
ternals the child breaks his toys to find out “what is inside,” and scorn- 
ful of what makes no appeal to his activity he turns from the most 
elegant playthings to the crude results of his own manufacture. What 
he wants is not.something made for him, but material to make some- 
thing himself. What he needs is an object which he can take to pieces 
withont. destroying, and through which he can. gratify his instinct to 
transform and to reconstruct. At.the same time. the possibilities of the 
object must not be too varied and it must be suggestive through its 
limitations, The young mind may be as easily crushed by excess as it 
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is'pardlyzed' by defect. “Henee, Frobel’s choiee 6f a eube divided into 
éight’smalier cubes. It is'easily-separated into its elements and easily 
reconstructed. It is capable of a reasoriable number ‘of transforma- 
tions, and its ‘crude resemblances satisfy the child's crude'thought. It 
Offers no'variety of form to confuse his mind, but rigidly confines’ him 
to vertical and horizontal, to the right angle and the square. Moreover, 
he’can ‘scarcely ‘arrange ‘his’ blocks in any way “without their taking 
forms ‘which willsuggest' some object he has seen. If he’piles them 
one above theother a word from mother or Kindergartner ‘enables 
him to’ see in the unsought-result of ‘his doing a tower, a light-house or 
a lamp post. ‘If he arranges them side by side'he'is ‘confronted ‘with ‘a 
wall, if in’two parallel rows, behold the railroad! ‘The change of:a 
single block ‘transforms ‘the railroad into a’ train éf ears, ‘and with an- 
other movement the cars'vanish ina house. Having as it were reached 
these results-accidentally the child next directly aims to reproduce them, 
and‘ thus through the suggestiveness of his material is hélped from an 
instinctive ‘to a -self-directing activity, and ‘from ‘simple energy to 
définite ‘production. This point once attained he'triumphs over more 
and ‘niore complicated material, and ‘constrains an ‘ever increasing 
variety of elements'to obey his thought. ‘With planes and ‘sticks he 
aivances to surface representation, and prepares'the:way for drawing, 
and finally begins of himself ‘to form letters and to spell out the: names 
6f ‘familiar things. ‘His progress, like that of the race;moves thus from 
the concrete to the abstract, es ae SANT ae ery tetahey aeed Bree the 
piétare to the sign. 

In the exercises with the Gifts,:great care is neeessary on the part of 
the’Kindergartner. She must see that each gift is coneeived first asa 
whole, complete in itself, and must derive its ‘:parts'by analysis. She 
must keep up ‘the idea of relation by requiring the use of all the ele- 
ments of the original whole in'each object’ produced. She must show 
that ‘unused materia] is wasted material, must encourage neatness 
and accuracy through care to build on the squares of the ‘table, and 
must strengthen continuity of thought and imply the: connection of 
things, by leading from the building of isolated objects'to the develop- 
ment of sequences, in which eaeh form grows out of the form that pre- 
cedes*and hints the form which follows it. She must’ help the child to 
say in words what’ he has-said in material forms, lead’ hint to name and 
describe what he has made, and connect each objett produced with his 
life‘and-sympathies. She must, from time to time, concentrate the ac- 
tivity of different children ‘on ‘a common end, ‘and ‘again, ‘she ‘must, 
through’stories and songs, organize their independent creations into a 
connected ‘whole. She must not impair’ originality by too constant 
@irection, neither must she’suffer freedom to’run ‘into license. ‘As 
the artist is not enslaved, but helped -by the laws of artistic creation, 
so the ‘young mind is not limited, ‘but developed ‘by ‘wise guidance. 
The féit need of the child must, however, determine the help given, as 
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all: through: lifeomr: realized lacks. open. our hearts to sympathy. and 

Through analysis of their productions.the: children. are slowly awak: 
ened to facts:of form:and.relations of: number; and led to the.clear. and 
preeise use of language. As they grow older the analysis becomes more 
definite and’ extended, and/whereas the baby beginners only name the 
objects. they: produce, the. more advanced children tell how they make 
each object, and the graduating. class: must, be able to resolve whatever 
they. create into ite elements, and state; the. facts. of form, number, di- 
rection and relation which it illustrates. I consider this final stage very 
important, for:the.reason that it. makes.clear to the mind the meaning 
of all ite experiences, and,leads from the. particular fact to-the princi- 
ple.governing.all.the facts of the given class. 

With children who have completed the pure Kindergarten course, the 
gifts may: be profitably used to teach the rudiments of geometry. and 
arithmetic, The geometric forms. are. first, recognized, then sought 
under their veiled: manifestations. in. nature, then. applied in.construe- 
tion, then. consciously, produeed, clearly analyzed:and sharply defined, 
and finally shown, in their. relations,to.each other.. Thus the child who 
begins by simply.calling his building, blocks. “ cubes,” will end by reo- 
ognizing in his cube, the solid, the polyhedron, the hexahedron, the prism 
and the parallelopiped, and.will comprehend its.preeise definition as.a 
rectangular parallelopiped whose faces. are equal.squares. So,, begin- 
ning by pointing: out the. square. corners.of his. cube, he ends with the 
definite conception.of a right angleas produced when “two straight 
lines meet eachother so as to make. the adjacent. angles equal.” All 
the simple problems of geometry may be illustrated.to perception and 
grasped as matters of fact, and the mind thus, be prepared forthe geo- 
metrical reasoning of later years. 

It is unnecessary to eularge upon the evident.adaptation of the gifts 
to the teaching-of. arithmetic, Infinitely varied. exercisesin counting, 
and. in. the four fundamental.rules, may, be-given.with the sticks,.while 
the.divided solids offer striking illustrations.of fractional parts—halves, 
quarters and.eighths must grow clear. through the right use of the third 
and fourth gifts, while the-fifth and sixth lead. on, in.their natural divi- 
sion, to. thirds; ninths: and twenty-sevenths, and may also be: used. to 
illustrate halves, quarters, sixths.and twelfths.. The. salient,features of 
the: method) are, first,, to. excite: interest in. the relations of. numbers 
rather than: to, give. mechanical drill; second, to constantly. associate 
number and:form, making. them mutually illustrative; third, to apply 
numbers: to meehanical'and artistie-production.. Whereas in the Kin- 
dergarten proper: the child abstracted from. his productions numerical 
facte, he. noyw directly, seeks.in his. constructions, to. solye numerical 
problems. To illustrate: with a given number, of blocks the children 
are-required to»build.a, house of stated height, breadth. and thickvess, 
withoa fixed’ numbes:of windows.and doors of definite.dimensions,, and 
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having built it, to calculate its square and cubic contents; with their 
tablets they make squares, oblongs, rliombs, etc., of different sizes, 
noting length, breadth and contents, or with their sticks develop sym- 
metrical figures from different mathematical centers, calculating them- 
selves the number of sticks required for each new addition. Gradually 
they grow capable of abstract exercises, and far from finding yexation. 
in multiplication and madness in fractions, their lessons in neue 
are to them a delight and an inspiration... .. ». " 

From this imperfect survey of nptiisinitnd sbhatheOun: 

These are Perforating; Sewing, Drawing, Intertwining, Weav- 
ing, Folding, Cutting, Peas-work, Card-board and Clay Modeling. 

The perforating tool is a sharp needle fastened into a wooden handle. 
Holding this in a perfectly vertieal position the child'pricks small round 
holes in paper. Little children are provided: with drawings: in bold 
lines, and by perforating these lines produce on the’ opposite side of the 
paper a raised outline of the drawn figure. As they grow more expert 
they produce pictures in relief ‘by delicately perforating the surface 
between the lines. They also receive paper marked off in squares, and 
first pricking the corners of these squares and then by careful perfora- 
tions connecting these corners obtain vertical and horizontal lines of 
different lengths. These are next united to form figures and as the eye © 
gains accuracy and the hand precision, advanee is rere toslanting and 
curved lines and their combinations. 

Squared paper perforated only at the corners “and outline pictures 
perforated ‘at distances of'abdut the eighth of an inch give the basis of 
the sewing exercises: Armed with worsted and an embroidery needle 
the child connects the corners of the paper’and makes various combina- 
tions of lines, or carefully’ re-traces the outlines of pictures. The 
salient feature in the new occupation is variety of color—and through 
this simple work the harmonies and contrasts of color may be indicated 
and the attention directed to the colors of natural objects. 

Sewing and pricking culminate in drawing, which again emphasizes 
both combinations’ of lines‘ and representation of objects, hinting on 
the one hand the elements of design and on the other the first princi- 
ples of artistic réproduction.. Beginning by copying the outlines they 
‘have laid with sticks, the children advance to reproduction of the figures 
resulting from ‘combinations of tablets, and from these first to front 
views, and finally to simple perspective representations of the solids 
and their transformations. “As the first. step in drawing is to learn to 
see correctly, it is evident that all the exercises both in gifts and occupa- 
tions prepare for the- use of pencil and chalk. As the mediation of 
word and object drawing is of vast importance in its reaction on the 
mind and as: the’ soul of ‘all technical yoosssses, 20 is the indispensable 
basis of industrial education. 

The material for intertwining consists of strips of paper of different 
colors, lengths and widths, which folded lengthwise and plaited accord- 
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ing to definite rules represent a great variety of geometric and artistic 
forms. The plaiting by rule must however lead up to free combinations. 

In the occupation of mat plaiting the child weaves strips of paper 
into a leaf of paper cut into strips, but with a margin left at each end 
to keep the strips in place. Designs are not imitated from patterns, 
but produced by numerical combinations. In this mediation of number 
and form lies the special significance of the weaving exercises, which 
however are also valuable for cultivating the sense of color. 

The folding material consists of square, rectangular and triangular 
pieces of paper with which a variety of figures are produced by slight 
modifications of a few definite ground forms. Through this occupation 
ideas of sequence and connection are emphasized, and the relation of 
mathematics to artistic production indicated. 

In the occupation of cutting, a square or triangle of paper. is folded 
and cut by rule,.and the pieces into which it is thus separated-are com- 
bined in symmetric forms and mounted on a sheet of paper ox card- 
board. The child is also encouraged to originate cuts. 

. By fastening sticks sharpened at the ends into peds soaked in water, 
our little worker next produces. the skeletons of real objects and of 
geometric forms. This occupation leads to close analysis of form, con- 
nects different solids with their corresponding planes and prepares for 
perspective drawing. 

While peas work throws into relief the outlines of objects, card-board 
modeling represents their surface boundaries, and clay work brings us 
back to the solid itself. By modifications of the sphere, cube and cyl- 
inder, a variety of objects are represented, and these’ typical forms: are 
more definitely recognized in the works of nature and of man. 

Taken as & whole the occupations apply the principles suggested by 
the gifts and give permanence to their vanishing transformations. It 
will be observed that particular occupations connect with particular 
gifts. Thus pricking, sewing and drawing, which are essentially one, 
connect with the sticks and rings, intertwining and mat plaiting con- 
nect with the slats, folding and cutting with the tablets and peas work, 
card-board and clay modeling with the undivided and divided solids 
of the first six gifts. It is also noticeable that while the gifts move 
from the solid to thesurface, the line and the point, the occupations, 
reversing this movement, develop from point to line, surface and solid, 
and that while the determined material of the gifts limits to the com 
bination and arrangement of unchangeable elements, the plastic 
material of the occupations is increasingly wabsorvient tothe modifying 
thought and touch of the embryo artist. — 

As has been repeatedly said the aim of the Kindergarten is to 
strengthen and develop productive activity. But we must be conscious 
of ideas before we can express them, and we must gain the mastery of 
material before we can use it as a means of expression. Herice the first 
use of the gifts is to waken by their suggestiveness the mind’s sleeping 
thoughts, and the first use of the occupations to train the eye and the 
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mind to: be the: ready servants of the will. While the: child: is:still 
imitative in the cecupations: he’ becomes: inventive in: the gifts, but as 
he.grows to be more and more:a law unto himself he. turns from the 
-evercion of his blocks, tablets: and: sticks: to obedient paper and clay, 
imterest in the: exercises of drawing; coloring and modeling. Tihese 
axtistic processes, with a:technical training according to the very sue- 
cessful Russian plan; might. it seems to me be. profitably: introduced 
imto our regular school. course. 

The effect:of. Kindergarten training in the increase of health, in the 
development.of grace,.and in. the formations: of habits.of. cleanliness, 
courtesy, neatness, order-and industry, are-now so readily acknowledged 
that it is unnecessary here: to:do: more: than allude to: them: Its 
power to develop: ideas: of number and form; to give mastery of mate- 
tial through: technical training, to impresses fundamental perceptions 
sharply om the mind, to lead to. nice. diserimination and choice use: of 
words, and to hint-the truths: which: are the-forms in which all creation 
isscast, has. probably: been sufficiently.illustrated in the preceding pages. 
But:there are other results obvious:to any open-eyed mother or teacher 
to which the attention:of those:-who cannot study the Kindergarten for 

First among these I should emphasize happiness, I.do not venture 
to-say that the complacent:misery-and self-satisfied: despair. which are 
the:fashion of the day have: their roots in.the peevish discontent: and 
selfish exactions :ofi a:childhood-untrained:to work and unaccustomed .to 
give, but I'never look. ab the: bright faeesior watch. the busy fingers of 
children in: a Kindergarten, that I do:not.féel: sure they-will grow up 
into men and: women: who will look upon idleness as a vic®, and persist- 
ent unhappiness:as:a crime; whose awakened.minds will with increasing 
euthusiaem: increase:in knowledge.and. power ;, whose trained wills will 
lenow the joy of: ceaseless striving, and. whose. hearts, will enter with a 
shout .anda.beund into each fresh. privilege:oflove.. The Kindergarten 
emphasizes: mental. activity in opposition to: mental.dissipation, and. a 
healthy objectivity as:opposed to a sickly. pre-ocenpation with: self, and 
my observation of children who have had its-training enablesme to say 
that they like better to work and play: themselves than.to be amused by 
others; thatthey prefer study, to diverting reading; that their imagina- 
tiom seeks: healthful embodiments;. that. their. moral: tendencies are 
rather practical. than. sentimental,.and that. in. consequence they. are 
merry as the crickets andi full of glad song: as.the- birds. 

Another noticeable result is the: developed spirit of. helpfulness,. If 
theesupremerevelation of Christianity is.the- fatherhood of God, and its 
supreme duty, practical! recognition. of. universal. brotherhood, then, I 

know no.spet on: earth, nearer to the kingdom of heaven. than the true 
Kindergarten. The: director,,easentially the aympathetic helper of the 
children, teaches: them by her gxample to. help each other, and the 
motherlinessof tlie- older girls, the eager desire, of all the. children. to 

























show’ eaelrother their work, the glad approval breaking out into audible 
praise, and the blame of wrong whieh blends with pity and helpfulness 
for the-wrong doer,’ these are ‘daily expressions of:the:moval life:of ‘tke 
Kindergarten which ‘tell us-what human life might’ be -were:the:truths 
we’ proéfess"so glibly'the ‘real: movers of ‘ourseuls. That :greatiphiloso- 
per tor-whom’so many of our strongest religious thinkers owe so: much 
6f their best thought, has said that “Christianity.carries in.its bosomia 
power of renovation which is still unsuspected,” and that when acting 
no'longer only: on individuals it becomes “the internal: amd organizing 
foree of society, it will reveal itself to ‘the world in all the depth of :its 
conceptionsand. in all the richness of its blessings.” | Could Fichte have 
peeped into the Kindergarten he would have seen there the: beginning 


of the end, and rejoiced in the sway of that spirit which shall yet solve _ 


the, problem of the many and the one. 

‘Anotlier flower whith blossoms‘freely in the'Kindergarten is ‘loving 
faith in “ grown-up people.” ‘The great necessity of human ‘hearts is 
compréhension. “The sharer of our lives and-thoughits is the one: who 
influences both. ‘Understanding of the ‘instrument gives ‘the power to 
play upon it at will. Understanding guided’ by love'and-consecrated' to 
help makes the power of the ‘Kindergartner, and explains why ‘the 
happy children turn to her as ‘flowers turn'to thesun. Finding their 
dumb ‘needs met, their blind energies directed, their unasked questions 
answered, and their groping ‘fingers clasped ina firm-yet’ tender hand 
and guided to a rewarding work, they grow in faith’as ‘they grow’ in 
wisdom and match increasing power with increasing love. And just-as 
the lisping baby calls all: men ‘“ papa” and in: every ceiling ‘finds the 
sky, so the child brimming over with love for one wise ‘friend believes 
in the friendliness of all older persons and turns to them with instinct- 


ive. sympathy. 


This is no fancy sketch of an unrealized possibility. -It 


is a'fact which I have noticed many times in many different ‘Kinder- 
gartens, and the experience of which is the rich reward of each one who 
faithfully tends the living plants in her living garden. 

T shall, perhaps, express ‘the crowning result of the Kindergarten 
most, clearly if I say that in proportion as children respond to its traim- 
ing, they learn to live their lives consciously. ‘They know the powers 
in whose exercise they rejoice, and blessings brighten ‘to them without 
taking flight. They feel the unity of life and see their own:morning 
hours growing towards ‘the noon-day, and to them, as to the poets 6f 
old, all things are aglow with a revelation of God. In these richest 
fruits of ‘Frébel’s method I cannot be mistaken, for I had noticed them 
long before'I understood their significance, and it was, indeed, through 
them that'I was led finally into the secret of his thought. 

‘The struggle of life is a struggle towards complete self-consciousness. 
Power existing, exerted, comprehended,—separation tending ever to’a 
¢leser union, spirit’ through incarnation ‘rising ‘to-self-recognition, ‘the 
whole creation groaning and travailing together in pain, until, in the 


fullness of time, the self-conscious creature reflects the eternally self- 
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conscious: Creater,;—this is the history alike of the universe and of the 
individual soul. Light may flash from the-jewel and sparkle in the dew- 
drop, paint the morning sky with roses, and transfigure the clouds of 
evening into a golden glory, but not until the living eye comes forth to 
see, is ‘the secret of the sun revealed. So, too, the angry waves may 
dash themselves against the shore, the thunder roll in the sky, and the 
wild wind bow the grain and uproot the trees, yet the silence of Nature 
never breaks into sound until confronted with the living ear. Dark- 
ness gives way to light and chaos to order, nebulous masses compact 
themselves into worlds, worlds crown themselves with trees and flowers, 
and earth and water bring forth abundantly the living creature that 
hath life, yet, 
e “ The fleeting pageant tells for nought 
Till orbed in mind’s ‘creative thought.” 
__ It was Frébel’s aim to aid this struggle of the soul in that first period 
of life, when thought is potential, character faintly outlined in ten- 
dency, and will expressed only in an indefinite energy. In the light 
of this. aim we understand his method. Recognizing companionship 
as a condition of growth, that mind reflects mind as “eye to eye op- 
posed salutes each other with each other’s form, ”Frébel, contradict- 
ing Rousseau_and advancing upon Pestalozzi, demands that the child 
shail see himself in.children. Recognizing ‘ obedience as the organ of 
spiritual knowledge,” and the trained will as the condition of the en- 
lightened mind, he foreshadows moral facts through their correspond- 
ing virtues, and through the performance of small duties, prepares for 
the comprehension of great truths. Recognizing that there can be 
no knowledge of external things without seizing the distinctions be- 
tween them, and no self-recognition without estrangement from self, he 
presents on the one hand that organized sequence of contrasts through 
which the child learns to know the world without, and on the other that 
organized system of work through which he reflects the world within. 
Describing the influences which had most strongly affected the evolu- 
tion of his own thought, Frébel said that the field had been his 
school-room and the tree his tutor; the nursery his university, and lit- 
tle children his professors. From the tree he learned the continuity of 
life and traced the successive differentiations which mark the process of 
organic growth ; studying children he beheld the continuity of life melt 
into the varied unity of creative thought, and learned to see in the 
eourse of development through progressive differentiations the embodi- 
ment of thought’s eternal. distinction of the self from the self. Hence 
his final word is that there is nothing true but thought, and his funda- 
mental educational maxim to teach children to think by training them 
to do. In development through an activity which is both receptive and 
productive lies the secret of his method and the explanation of the 
child’s otherwise inexplicable growth in “self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control ;” the three, that. “alone lead life to sovereign power.” 




















THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 


A STUDY OF THE SYSTEM IN ST. LOUIS FOR TORONTO MODEL SCHOOL. 





INTRODUCTION. 
The following admirable exposition of the System of Child 
Culture, known ag the Kindergarten, so far as the same is em- 
bodied in the Public School System of St. Louis, is taken from a 
special report of James L. Hughes, one of the School Inspectors 
for the Province of Ontario, to the Minister of Education for that 
Province, and printed in the Annual Report of the Department to, 
the Legislative Assembly at Toronto, for 1883. 


SPECIAL REPORT OF JAMES L. HUGHES, 

In accordance with your instructions, I visited St. Louis for the purpose of 
making an/ examination into the practical working of the Public. Schook 
Kindergartens of that city. ‘Through the. courtesy of Miss Susan E. Blow, the 
founder. of the St. Louis Kindergartens, and of her. associate supervisors, I 
was enabled to make. a thorough investigation of the system, and to obtain 
much. valuable informatioo, regarding it. 

The following report contains :— 

1. A brief statement of: the objects. of the Kindergarten. 

2, The introduction and: progress of the Kindergarten in St. Louis. 

8 Suggestions.regarding, its introduction into Ontario. 


I. — OBJECTS OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The objects of the Kindergarten may best be briefly stated in Froebel’s 
own words ; “* To. take the over-sight of children before they are ready for 
school life ; to exert an influence over their whole being in correspondence 
with its nature ;. to strengthen their bodily powers ; to exercise their senses ; 
to employ the awakening mind ; to make them thoroughly acquainted with 
the world of nature and’of man ; to guide their heart and soul in a right 
direction ; and to lead them to the Origin of all life, and to union with 
Him.”? We have become so accustomed to regard the function of the school as 
limited to. the cultivation of the intellect alone, that it is difficult to form a. 
just estimate of the real value of a system which trains and develops the 
entire being morally, mentally, physically and socially. It will be quite 
impossible to explain in the compass of this report, the details of the methods 
employed in the Kindergarten to accomplish the work outlined by Froebel. 
It took him.thirty years to complete his system, and it requires at least a two 
years’ course to become a proficient Kindergartner. It may be of service to 
state at the onset, that the Kindergarten is not a school in the ordinary 
acceptation of that word. It is not a place to teach reading, writing, etc. ; 
but consists chiefly of practice with (1) Gifts, balls of different colors, cubes, 
spheres, cylinders, squares, triangles, etc. ; (2) Occupations, weaving: paper 
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mats, cutting and pasting paper patterns, paper folding, interlacing, stick 

work, slat work, peas work, perforating paper, worsted work, moulding with 

clay, drawing, etc. ; (3) Games; (4) Plays; (5) Kaercise Songs. By 

means of these elements, Froebel arranged a system which reaches every 

part of the nature of the child, and promotes its vigorous and healthful growth. 
Moral Training. 

If Froebel had designed to accomplish nothing more by the Kindergarten 
than the development of the moral and religious instincts of childhood, his 
work would have ultimately become an essential part of all national systems 
of education. There is no other part of his system, that to the thoughtful 
mind so clearly reveals the comprehensiveness and philosophical basis of his 
methods and their wonderful adaptation to the nature of the child and the 
laws of its growth. 

Every one of his remarkable stories, every one of his songs, every one of 
his games, and every one of his occupations, give incidentally a practical 
direction to the moral natures of the children. There is in the Kinder- 
garten, no sermonizing to chiidren who are not listening, no theorizing about 
abstractions which they cannot understand, no mere sentiment, but a genuine 
acting out of the best tendencies of human nature. The child is made to 
occupy in a way that is real to him, every relationship to nature, the family, 
society, his country and his Creator. He practises in his games and plays 
those virtues which form the only sure foundation for the family and the 
State. He acts submissively to parents, lovingly towards brothers and sisters, 
honorably with his neighbors, kindly to the poor, and tenderly to the aged. 
He learns to be grateful for benefits, to respect honest workers, to know that 
work is an advantage to the individual and the community, to acknowledge 
that labor should be justly rewarded, to destroy nothing, to waste nothing, 
to submit to constituted national and municipal authorities, to give hearty 
approval to good actions, and to look with just indignation on mean and 
ungenerous conduct, to restrain his evil tendencies, to be unselfish, to control 
his tastes, even when they are pure and good, as he cannot get everything he 
wishes, and to recognize God through His works as the Creator and as the 
centre of the universe, the source of all power, of knowledge, of love and of 
blessing. It is quite impossible to realize without a close and extended 
examination of a genuine Kindergarten, how a child can be placed in such 
a variety of circumstances as to make it necessary for him to develop inci- 
dentally, without a consciousness of the process, all the better portions of his 
nature, and to practise the correct moral code for the home, society and the 
State. That Froebel was able, even after thirty years’ incessant study, to found 
a system which naturally accomplishes this, proves conclusively that he is 
entitled to an honored place among educational reformers. 

Social Training. 

Closely allied with moral training is the attention constantly paid to the 
practice of the courtesies of good society, and to the proper development of 
the emotional nature of the child. The home, in most cases, cannot afford 
the child the opportunity of associating with a sufficient number of children 
of his own age, to permit the expansion of his social character. The child is 
_ to be pitied, however rich his parents may be, whose only associates are 

adults. It is possible.for the child to obtain society on the street, but the 
risk is too great there. Even at school the social intercourse between the 
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-pupils is necessarily confined chiefly to the recesses, and then in most cases is 
allowed to go on without the presence of the teacher. Froebel saw the evil 
effects of this, and made ample provision for the drawing out of the social 
instincts of childhood, as well as for practising the recognized rules of polite- 
ness at the table, in the drawing-room, on the street, wherever man meets 
his fellow-man. 

Physical Culture. 

The physical benefits conferred by the Kindergarten are second in impor- 
tance only to those resulting from its moral and religious training. The good 
effects of this department of Kindergarten work are so quickly apparent and 
so easily recognized, that there is in some places a popular delusion that the 
Kindergarten consists only of a series of games and plays. This is a grave 
error, but although the games, plays, and songs do not constitute the entire 
work of a Kindergarten, they form a most important part of it, inasmuch, as, 
while accomplishing many other excellent results, they also produce most 
desirable effects on the physical system of the children. The chief of the 
effects are :— 

1. By a large amount of marching in time with music they learn to walk 
properly —a most important accomplishment, 

2. As the plays are so judiciously arranged as to call into natural action 
every part of the muscular system, the result could only be, what it uniformly 
is, harmonious development and consequently perfect freedom and graceful- 
ness of action. There is no probability that a child in the Kindergarten will 
grow up with good arms and legs, and weak loins and contracted chest. 

8. The dramatic gesture practised as a visible interpretation of the thought 
and sentiment of the songs while they are being sung, leads to a surprising 
degree of expressiveness and appropriateness in the movement of the hands, 
the head, the eyes, and, indeed, of the entire body while speaking. This is of 
much greater importance than at first sight it may seem to be. The skilled 
elocutionist may thrill his hearers by his tone alone. Vast audiences are fre- 
quently moved to tears by the touching gestures of a deaf-mute in reciting the 
Lord’s prayer. Most people are more deeply affected in a Kindergarten by 
the gestures than by the singing. Dramatic interpretation is to many more 
touching than vocal interpretation. Either voice or action alone possesses 
wondrous power of expression, but it is only when they are appropriately 
united, that thought is presented in all its clearncss, and feeling communicated 
with resistless power. It is no light matter then for girls and boys to have 
their bodies trained to act in harmony with their vocal organs in expressing 
their thoughts and sentiments, 

4. The general health of the children is improved, and the vigorous growth 
of their system promoted. One of the chief defects of the Public School 
system is that both positively and negatively it interferes with the proper 
natural growth of thé child’s body. If adequate attention were paid to the 
development of the body in school, there would be no complaints about over- 
study. Body and brain should grow together, do grow together until the child 
goes to school. The Kindergarten is unquestionably the best means for rem- 
edying this grave defect in the school. The distinctive feature of Kinder- 
garten exercise, as well as every other part of the system, is that the benefits 
come incidentally, The children are not conscious that they are performing 
calisthenic exercises for the benefit of their health, they are playing for pleas- 
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Ure. Exercise taken merely to iinprove the health does not bring such advan- 
‘tages as eXercisé taken for amusement or in working under healthful circum- 
Btantes, so in the Kindergarten there are no calisthenics a8 mere exercises, 
Dut the children have to perform the best exercises of the Grecian, Swedish 
‘hd Gertiah systems of Calisthentes in playing their gamés, and while singing 
their songs. While taking his exercise the boy is not a boy moving his arnis 
and legs to develop his muscles, but a hopping bird, a jumping frog, a flying 
y, & Carpenter or other tradesman at work, a fatmer sowing grain, 
wowing or threshing With a flafl, a windmill in mrotion, ‘a ticking Clock, ete., 
6té., always practising the best exercise, but never being drilled. Even the 
@xténsion Motions and balanée steps of the British arniy aré practised in 
theif essential parts in the Kindérgarten, not in the formal way in which they 
are presented to the shuffling recruits whom they transform as if by magic 
Tito erect And gracéfal mMén, but as necessary motions in petforming certain 


pias Industrial Training. 

There is another kind of plysical training in addition to that which 
@évelops the physiqtie. It is fot alone important that a man should be 
strong, active and graceful. His hand, the parts of his physical system 
Which he chiefly uses in éarning his livelihood, should be trained while he is 
very young, before his muscles have become fixed and his fingers stiff. There 
is Scarcely any limit to the development of finger flexibility and manual dex- 
tefity, if it is begun in time, and continued systematieally. It is a common 
saying that “‘a boy’s fingers are all thumbs.’’ There is no reason why this 
should be the case. A girl’s fingéfs are expert in proportion to the amount 
Of appropriate exercise they get. The boy does not usually play on the piano, 
or do the various kinds of needléwork done by his sister, consequently his fin- 
#eFs become thumbs through lack of practice: Boys have thus been allowed 
té grow up and enter on the work of life without having any attention paid 
to the development of hand skill except that received by the right hand while 
@ngaged in writing and drawing. This necessarily prevents their ever reach- 
ihg their highest possibilitiés ih skilled labér of arly kind whatever. The 
individual and national loss this sustained is too vast to be estimated. The 
€arly recognition of this lack in Germany, Switzerland, aiid France, led tc the 
éstablishment in these ¢6tintries of te¢éhniéal schools for the special training 
6f the hand if connection With various industrial pursuits. The result of 
this was, that in a few years Ehglatid found her manufacturing supremacy 
passing away, and was compelled to follow thé éxample of her continental 
rivals. Thoughtful men have for years beéh studying this problem and 
endeavoring to find a remedy for this acknowlédged defect in our Public 
Schools. This study has led té the proposal to lave workshop schools 
founded as a part of the Publie School system. Thefe has as yet, however, 
Been no satisfactory plan proposed for the accomplishment of this object. 

Froebel made ample pfovision fot the training of the hand in his system. 
One of the specific objects of his “finger songs,” and of every one of his 
Gifts and Occupations, is the dévelopment of finger power and skill. 

Mental Training. 

Those who can ofily gauge a child’s niental growth by his advancement in 
reading, will have difficulty in appreciating the mental advantages which the 
child enjoys in a Kitidergarteti. Thoughtful people aré rapidly learning, 
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fiowever, that reading, as a school study, has little to do With inducing 
mental growth. That is the reason why reading is not taught in the Kinder- 

There are some who scrutinize the system to find its mental results as 
though they expected them all to be immediately apparent, and then because 
they cannot find mind-nuggets in the only form in which they can appreciate 
them, they say they do not exist, and that the Kindergarten does not promote 
mental development. They forget that real growth in hature is slow, and that 
preliminary processés of growth may go on for long periods without produc- 
ing marked visible results. If the mental training of the Kindergarten pro- 
duced only immediate results, and if its benefits were discernible to every 
observer, it would not contain sufficient truth to tiake it live. 

The object of the Kindergarten is to expand the mind rather than make 
it a storehouse of facts. It aims to set the mind in action in thé exercise of 
every function of which it is capable. The school only trains the mind to 
remember and reaso., often only to remember. The Kindergarten calls into 
action all the powers of the mind, and teaches the child to observe critically, 
to note results, to compare, to conclude for itself. It develops the imagination 
and gradually exercises the will, not accidentally but incidentally, as an 
essential part of Froebel’s comprehensive scheine. Memory is developed by 
exercise, not by word repetition. The child learns and remembers what a 
cube is, in the same way that it learned and remembers what a spoon is, by 
using it. 

But, while the primary object of the mental training of the Kindergarten 
is not to give information, the child really acquires a vast deal of useful 
knowledge, especially such as will be of value to him in prosécuting the 
studies of Arithmetic, Mensuration, Geometry, and Architectural and Indus- 
trial Drawing. Nor does he néed to wait until he begins tlie systematic study 
of these subjects before making a practical use of the knowledge he gains. 
Two of the fundamental laws of acquiring knowledge by Froebel’s system, 
are: 1, Children learn by doing; 2. Knowledge should be applied as soon as it 
is gained. So the extensive knowledge of form which the child receives by 
using the Gifts is applied at once in tire various occupations, and through them 
extended to an examination of all the objects of nature and art with which he 
daily comes in contact. The child also receives a practical insight into the 
relationship of parts to wholes, and is taught the harmony of form and color 
that must be found in corresponding parts of symmetrical patterns and 
objects. This leads directly to the display of originality in designing by the 
individual children, which cannot fail to produce great and lasting benefits 
both mentally and morally. It is a grand step in the growth of the human 
mind, when it is convinced practically that it possesses original power and 
need not be a mere imitator. 

General Advantages. 

In addition to what has been said it wili be sufficient to call attention to 
the important fact that, in his Gifts and Occupations, Froebel has so fully 
covered the circle of human activities, that every child has an opportunity 
afforded him in the Kindergarten to show what his special tendency or talent 
is. The importance of this will be seen at once, when it is remembered that 
most boys leave school without having discovered or shown special fitness or 
inclination for any particular pursuit, and that too often the selection of a 
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sphere of labor is left to chance or decided by circumstances quite outside of 
the individual who is to fill it. 

The general plan of the Kindergarten may be indicated in‘a single sentence. 
Recognizing the fact that children grow more rapidly, morally, mentally, and 
physically, during the first four years of their lives than they ever do after- 
wards, Froebel tried to found a system which, while it sustained the interested 
attention of children, would continue in a systematic manner, but without 
formalism, the same methods of learning and development to which they were 
accustomed at home. Those who best understand him, think he succeeded 
in accomplishing his object. 

Il. — INTRODUCTION INTO 8T. LOUIS. 

In 1878, Miss Susan E. Blow, the accomplished daughter of the late 
Senator Blow, a lady of leisure and means, who had spent two years in 
training with Mrs. Krans-Boelte of New York, offered to undertake gratui- 
tously “‘the instruction of one teacher appointed by the Board, and to 
supervise and manage a Kindergarten, provided the Board would furnish the 
rooms and a salaried teacher.’’ After considering her generous offer the 
committee on Teachers recommended ‘that one of the school-rooms be set 
apart for one year for the purpose of ascertaining, by a faithful experiment, 
what valuable features the Kindergarten may have that can be utilized in our 
Primary Schools.” The results of that ‘faithful experiment” have been 
greater than even the strongest advocate of the Kindergarten expected. The 
one Kindergarten has, by a gradual and natural process of growth, extended 
its influence and diffused its light until at the present time there are no less 
than 287 ladies engaged in the Public Kindergartens of St. Louis. This 
result is undoubtedly mainly due to the merits of the system itself, but is 
largely attributable to the zeal and intelligence of Miss Blow, who is still the 
** guide, philosopher and friend’’ of every lady engaged in Kindergarten work 
in St. Louis. 

Ill.— SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE INTRODUCTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
INTO ONTARIO. 

I most strongly recommend the introduction of the Kindergarten in con- 
nection with the Model Schools in Toronto and Ottawa, for the following 
reasons : — 

1. Because the Kindergarten is the most philosophical system of child 
education, and should, therefore, be the foundation of all public education. 

2. Because the physical and musical portions of the Kindergarten could, 
to a large extent, be introduced into the Primary Schools of Ontario, if the 
teachers in training had the opportunity of becoming acquainted, practically, 
with them during their Normal School course. This alone would justify the 
introduction of the Kindergarten into the Model Schools. 

8. Because those children who attend Kindergartens would be relieved 
from hard and unattractive study during those years when the brain is 
growing in size most rapidly, and during which it is most susceptible to 
permanent injury. 

4. Because it could not fail to be of immense sdiveliiiiag to the students in 
training at the Normal Schools. They could not, it is true, become Kinder- 
gartners during their short course, but they could become acquainted theo- 
retically with the pedagogical principles on which the Kindergarten is based, 
and practically with the methods best adapted to interest childhood. The 
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charge is often made that the graduates of our Normal Schools are lacking in 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and a due appreciation of the nobility of their work 
as teachers. There is no other means of remedying this defect so effectively 
as by introducing the Kindergarten. Its principles and its spirit will 
continue from year to year to be sources of light and inspirations of growing 
power in the minds and hearts of those teachers who are brought into living 
contact with them. 

It is not indirectly alone, however, that the benefits of the Kindergarten 
will be shown. Its methods should be practised in all departments of Public 
Schools. ‘The materials of the Kindergarten belong to the little ones, the 
principles apply to the teaching of nearly all studies, and to all grades of 
pupils. I do not think it an exaggerated statement to say, that to many 
teachers even a short course in Kindergarten would prove of more lasting 
benefit in enlarging their mental vision, in increasing their knowledge of the 
child, the laws of its development, and in deepening their devotion to the 
work of teaching, than all the rest of their Normal School training. 

I am confident that a Kindergarten, either in the Toronto or Ottawa 
Normal school, would be fully self-sustaining if the children attending it paid 
the same fees paid by the other Model School pupils. The materials used 
by the children cost less than two dollars per annum foreach pupil. A single 
trained Kindergartner, with the assistance of the Normal School students,. 
and volunteer assistants who would give their services gratuitously in return for 
the training received, could take charge of fifty or even a hundred childrea. 
Many of the St. Louis Kindergartners have as many as one hundred pupils in 
charge of one director and six or seven assistants. 

Fixing the number at fifty as a basis of computation, the income at present 
rates in the Model School, would be over nine hundred dollars per annum, 
after paying for the materials used by the children in their occupations. 

I would also urge that as a preliminary step Miss Susan E. Blow and Mrs. 
Clara B. Hubbard be invited to visit Toronto. They might be invited by the 
Education Department alone, or by the department in connection with 
Toronto Public School Board. The primary object of their visit would be 
to give the Teachers in the Model School and the Public Schools, and the 
students of the Normal School a general idea of the objects and principles of 
the Kindergarten, and a specific training in the physical and musical depart- 
ments of the Kindergarten work. A public interest would also be created in 
the Kindergarten itself in this way more. thoroughly than it could be in any 
other way. 

Miss Blow could explain, in a few addresses, the principles and methods 
of the Kindergarten as probably no other English-speaking woman could. 
Her voluntary study and labor in its cause extend over a period of about 
thirteen years. In addition to her two years of training spent with Mrs. 
Krans-Boelte in New York, she spent some time in Germany with the Baron- 
ess Marenholtz-Bulow, the ablest of all Froebel’s associates or successors. 

Mrs. Hubbard trains all the St. Louis Kindergartners in the department of 
physical exercise. She is the author of the best collection of Kindergarten 
songs yet published in English, and is gifted with rare intuitions regarding 
gestures and calisthenics. She could, in a couple of weeks, present the 
physical and musical sides of the Kindergarten to the students and teachers 
of Toronto in such a way as to inaugurate a new era in school progress in 
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Ontario, I wonld.strongly recommend that, in case, Mrs. Hubbard, is invited 
to visit Toronto, the opportunity be afforded to the teachers in County, Model 
Schools, and, in cities and towns throughout the Province, to, come to Torontg 
to share in the benefits of her teaching. 

If one teacher was sent from each city or town, she could, on her return, 
communicate to her felluw-teachers what she had learned. Doubtless many 
School Boards would be willing to allow the lady of highest, special aptitude 
the privilege of visiting Toronto for.such a purpose, 


Nore BY THE Enprror. — On the strength of the above report, a Public Kindergarten 
has been established in Toronto, and was inaugurated under the personal instructions of 
Mrs. Clara B. Hubbard, the author of “ Kinderyarten Songs.” 


Since the above was in type we have received a letter from Mr. 
Inspector Hughes, the author of the foregoing Report, from which 
we give the portion relating to the Kindergarten movement in 
Toronto. 


‘**In reply.to your card, I have pleasure in stating that the Public. School 
Board of Toronto, on my r dation, opened a Kindergarten in connec- 
tion with onef our Public Schools, in September of this. year. We have.a 
most excellent. woman in charge, Miss Ada Mareau, first trained: by Mrs. 
Krans-Boelte, of New York, and afterwards sent by our Board: for a year’s, 
training under Miss Blow, in St. Louis. She has seven most earnest. and 
intelligent assistants, and ninety-four pupils, with others waiting. for admis- 
sion. The interest in the institution is.very gratifying. So far no word of 
skepticism. has been heard. Our trustees would have been willing to intro- 
duce the Kindergarten some. three years. ago, but I objected: until the people 
were ready, and until our regular teachers were in thorough sympathy with 
the movement. 

The primary teachers in all our Public Schools are dismissed from regular 
work every Wednesday afternoon, that they may spend the. afternoon in 
training with Miss Mareau. They will thus have the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the underlying philosophy of the system, and: of learning 
practically such of the songs, games, and occupations as may at once be 
introduced into our primary classes. 

We will open another special Kindergarten class in January.. Miss Mareau 
will be in charge of both Kindergartens, and of any others that may be 
opened. Sincerely..yours, 

James, Lb. HUGHES. 





The Kindergarten movement will always be successful if introduced: in this way, — 
extensive preparation of the public, and especially of parents of young children, and 
primary school teachers : the employment of a well-trained and earnest Kindergartner 
in charge, with suitable assistants of pupil Kindergartners, and systematic exposition of 
the whole system to parents and primary teachers from time to time, by which the Home 
and Primary Schools will be brought into harmony with the Kindergarten. 























































KINDERGARTEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D.,* 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in St. Louis. 





PRELIMINARY AND ASSOCIATED QUESTIONS. 

THE question of the kindergarten cannot be settled without considering 
many subordinate questions. 

In one sense the whole of life is an education, for man is a being that 
constantly develops —for good or evil. In every epoch of his life an 
education goes on. There are well-defined epochs of growth or of educa- 
tion: that of infancy, in which education is chiefly that of use and wont, 
the formation of habits as regards the care of the person, and the conduct 
within family life; that of youth, wherein the child learns in the school 
how to handle those instrumentalities which enable him to participate in 
the intellectual or theoretical acquisitions of the human race, and wherein, 
at the same time, he learns those habits of industry, regularity, and punctu- 
ality, and self-control which enable him to combine with his fellow-men 
in civil society and in the state; then there is that education which fol- 
lows the period of school -education—the education which one gets by the 
apprenticeship to a vocation or calling in life. Other spheres of education 
are the state, or body-politic, and its relation to the individual, wherein 
the latter acts asa citizen, making laws through his elected representatives, 
and assisting in their execution; the church, wherein he learns to see 
all things under the form of eternity, and to derive thence the ultimate 
standards of his theory and practice in life. 

The question of the kindergarten also involves, besides this one of 
province—#. ¢., the question whether there is a place for it—the considera- 
tion of its disciplines, or what it accomplishes in the way of theoretical 
insight or of practical will-power; these two, and the development of the 
emotional nature of the human being. Exactly what does the kinder- 
garten attempt to do in these directions? And then, after the what it does 
is ascertained, arises the question whether it is desirable to attempt such 
instruction in the school; whether it does not take the place of more 
desirable training, which the school has all along been furnishing; or 
whether it does not, on the other hand, trench on the province of the 
education within the family—a period of nurture wherein the pupil gets 
most of his internal, or subjective, emotional life developed? If the 
kindergarten takes the child too soon from the family, and abridges the 
period of nurture, it must perforce injure his character on the whole; for 
the period of nurture is like the root-life of the plant, essential for the 
development of the above-ground life of the plant, essential for the public 
life of the man, the life wherein he combines with his fellow-men. 





* Prepared for Meeting of American Froebel Union, December, 1879. 
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Then, again, there is involved the question of education for vocation in 
life—the preparation for the arts and trades that are to follow school-life— 
as the third epoch in life-education. Should the education into the techni- 
calities of vocations be carried down into the school-life of the pupil; still 
more, should it be carried down into the earliest period of transition fram 
the nurture-period to the school-period? 

Besides these essential questions, there are many others of a subsidiary 
nature,—those relating to expense, to the training of teachers and their 
supply, to the ability of public-school boards to manage such institutions, 
to the proper buildings for their use, the proper length of sessions, the 
degree of strictness of discipline to be preserved, etc., ete. The former 
essential questions relate to the desirability of kindergarten education; the 
latter relate to the practicability of securing it. 


IDEAL OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of the kindergarten offer, as grounds 
for its establishment, such claims for its efEciency as might reasonably be 
claimed only for the totality of human education, in its five-fold aspect— 
of nurture, school, vocation, state, and church. If what they claim for 
it were met with as actual results, we certainly should realize the fairest 
ideals of a perfected type of humanity at once. Such claims, however, 
can be made only of a life-long education in its five-fold aspect, and not 
of any possible education which lasts only from one to four years in the 
life of the individual. Notwithstanding this exaggeration, it may prove 
to be the case that the kindergarten is justified in claiming a province 
heretofore unoccupied by the school or by family nurture, and a province 
which is of the utmost importance to the right development of those 
phases of life which follow it. It is, indeed, no reproach to the friends of 
the ‘‘new education” (as they call it) to accuse them of exaggeration. 
The only fault which we may charge them with is a tendency to ignore, 
or under-rate, the educational possibilities of the other provinces of human 
life, and especially those of the school as it has hitherto existed. 

To illustrate the breadth of view which the advocates of the kindergarten 
entertain in regard to the theory and practical value of the kindergarten, 
I quote here a statement of its rationale, furnished me by Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, justly considered the leading advocaic for the new education 
in this country :— 

‘*The rationale of Froebel’s method of education is only to be given by 
a statement of the eternal laws which organize human nature on the one 
side and the material universe on the other. 

‘* Human nature and the material universe are related contrasts, which 
it is the personal life of every human being to unify. Material nature is 
the unconscious manifestation of God, and includes the human body, with 
which man finds himself in relation so vital that he takes part in perfecting 
it by means of the organs; and this part of nature is the only part of 
nature which can be said to be dominated vitally by man, who, in the 
instance of Jesus Christ, so purified it by never violating any law of human 
nature—which (human nature) is God’s intentional revelation of Himself 
to each—that He seems to have had complete dominion, and could make 
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Himself visible or invisible at will; transfiguring His natural body by His 
spiritual body, as on the Mount of Transfiguration; or consuming it 
utterly, as on the Mount of Ascension. Whether man, in this atmosphere, 
will ever do this, and thus abolish natural death, or not, there is no doubt 
there will be infinite approximation to this glorification of humanity in 
proportion as education does justice to the children, as Froebel’s educa- 
tion aims to do it; for it is his principle to lead children to educate them- 
selves from the beginning—like Socrates’s demon—forbidding the wrong 
and leaving the self-activity free to goodness and truth, which it is des- 
tined to pursue for ever and ever.” 

A writer in the Canadian School Journal gives utterance to the follow- 
ing estimate of the value of kindergartens:— 

‘Graduated from a true kindergarten, a child rejoices in an individual 
self-poise and power which makes his own skill and judgment important 
factors of his future progress. He is not like every other child who has 
been in his class; he is himself. His own genius, whatever it may be, 
has had room for growth and encouragement to express itself. He 
therefore sees some object in his study, some purpose in his effort. 
Everything in his course has been illuminated by the same informing 
thought; and, therefore, with the attraction that must spring up in the 
young mind from the use of material objects in his work, instead of a 
weariness, his way has been marked at every step by a buoyant happiness 
and an eager interest. Any system that produces such results is educa- 
tionally a good system. But when you add that all this has been done so 
naturally and so judiciously that the child has derived as much physical 
as mental advantage, and an equally wholesome moral development, who 
can deny that it is superior to any other yet devised or used, and that, as 
such, it is the inalienable birthright of every child to be given the advan- 
tages of its training? . . . Before the time of Froebel, the science 
of pedagogics was founded upon abstruse thought, although sometimes 
introducing—as in the various object-systems—the concrete form as a 
means of education; but Froebel, by a Divine inspiration, laid aside his 
vooks, wherein theory mystified theory, and studied the child. He said, 
God will indicate to us in the native instincts of His creature the best 
method for its development and governance. He watched the child at its 
play, and at its work. He saw that it was open to impressions from every 
direction; that its energies were manifested by unceasing curiosity and 
unceasing restlessness; that, if left to itself, the impossibility of reaching 
any satisfactory conclusions in its researches, little by little stifled its 
interest; the eager desire to explore deeply the world of ideas and objects 
before him passed into a superficial observation, heeding little and sure 
of nothing. He saw that the law which made it flit from object to object 
in this unceasing motion was a law of development implanted by God, 
and, therefore, good; but that, unless it were directed and given aim and 
purpose, it became an element of mischief as well. Then what could be 
done? How was the possible angel to be developed, and the possible 
devil to be defeated? Froebel said: ‘If we take God's own way, we 
must be right; so let us direct into a systematic, but natural course of 
employment all these tender fancies, these fearless little hands and feet, 
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and these precious little eager souls; and then we shall work with the 
Divine love and inteHigence, and it with us, and our children shall find 
the good and avoid the evil.’ Then year was added to year of thought 
and study and practice, until he gave his system to the world in its present 
completed form.” 

The disciples of Froebel everywhere see the world in this way. With 
them the theory of the kindergarten is the theory of the world of man 
and nature. Froebel himself was as much a religious (or moral) enthu- 
siast as a pedagogical reformer. The moral regeneration of the race is 
the inspiring ideal which his followers aim to realize. 

I do not disparage this lofty ideal; it is the ideal which every teacher 
should cherish. No other one is a worthy one for the teacher of youth! 
But I think that any gifted teacher in our district schools, our high schools, 
or our colleges, may, as reasonably as the teacher of the kindergarten, 
have this lofty expectation of the moral regeneration of the race to follow 
from his teachings. If the child is more susceptible at the early age when 
he enters the kindergarten, and it is far easier then to mould his personal 
habits, his physical strength and skill, and his demeanor towards his 
equals and his superiors, yet, on the other hand, the high-school teacher 
or the college professor comes into relation with him when he has begun 
to demand for himself an explanation of the problem of life, and it is 
possible, for the first time, at this age to lead him to insighti—the immedi- 
ate philosophical view of the universality and necessity of principles. 
Insight is the faculty of highest principles, and, of course, more import- 
ant than all other theoretical disciplines. It is therefore probable that the 
opportunity of the teacher who instructs pupils at the age of sixteen years 
and upwards is, on an average, more precious for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual than that of the teacher whose pupils are under six years. This 
advantage, however, the teacher of the youngest pupils has: that she 
may give them an influence that will cause them to continue their educa- 
tion in after-life. The primary school, with its four years’ course, usually 
enrolls five pupils where the grammar-school, with a course of four years, 
enrolls only one pupil. The importance of the primary school is seen in 
the fact that it affects a much larger proportion of the inhabitants of a 
community, while the importance of the high school rests on the fact that 
its education develops insight and directive power, so that its graduates 
do most of the thinking and planning that is done for the community. 

But there are special disciplines which the child of five years may 
receive profitably, that the youth of sixteen would not find sufficiently 
productive. 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL DISCIPLINE. 

There has been for some time a popular clamor in favor of the intro- 
duction of the arts and trades into public schools. It has been supposed 
by self-styled ‘‘ practical” writers upon education that the school should 
fit the youth for the practice of some vocation or calling. They would 
have the child learn a trade as well as reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
and the most zealous of them demand that it shall be a trade, and not 
much else. But the good sense of the educational world, as a whole, has 
not been moved to depart from the even tenor of its way, and has de- 
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fended its preference for technical, conventional, and disciplinary training 
of a general character, useful for each and every one, no matter what his 
vocation shall be. Who can tell, on seeing the child, what special voca- 
tion he will best follow when he grows up? Besides this, the whole time 
of the child, so far as it can be had without overtasking him. is needed 
from the period of six or seven years to sixteen years in order to give him 
a proper amount of this training in technical, conventional, and disciplin- 
ary studies. Moreover, it is evident that these general studies are the 
keys to the world of nature and man, and that they transcend in value 
any special forms of skill, such as arts and trades, by as great a degree as 
the general law surpasses the particular instance. It is to be claimed that 
arithmetic, the science of- numbers, for example, is indispensable in a 
thousand arts and sciences, while each art has much in it that is special, 
and of limited application in the other arts. 

But, on the other hand, analytical investigation has done much in the 
way of singling out from the physical movements involved in the trades 
those which are common, and may be provided for by general disciplines 
of the body, which may be introduced into the school along with the 
science underlying the art. For example, the theory and practice of 
drawing involves arithmetic and geometry, and also the training of the 
hand and eye. Thus, drawing furnishes a kind of propedeutics to all 
of the arts and trades, and could not fail to make more skillful the work- 
man, whatever his calling. Drawing, then, may properly enter the pro- 
gramme of all schools, having its claim acknowledged to be a general 
discipline. 

But while we may acknowledge the transcendent importance of the reg- 
ular branches for the period of time claimed by the school at present— 
namely, from the age of six to sixteen—it must be conceded that the age 
from four years to six years is not mature enough to receive profit from 
the studies of the school. The conventional and the disciplinary studies 
are too much for the powers of the child of four years or five years. But 
the child of four years or five years is in a period of transition out of the 
stage of education which we have named ‘‘ nurture.” He begins to learn 
of the out-door life, of the occupations and ways of people beyond the 
family circle, and to long for a further acquaintance with them. He be- 
gins to demand society with others of his own age outside his family, and 
to repeat for himself, in miniature, the picture of the great world of civil 
society, mimicking it in his plays and games. Through play the child 
gains individuality; his internal—‘‘ subjective,” as it is called—nature be- 
comes active, and he learns to know his own tendencies and proclivities. 
Through caprice and arbitrariness, the child learns to have a will of his 
own, and not to exercise a mere mechanical compliance with the will of 
his elders. 

TRANSITION FROM HOME TO SCHOOL. 

It is at this period of transition from the life in the family to that of the 
school that the kindergarten furnishes what is most desirable, and, in doing 
80, solves many problems hitherto found difficult of solution. The genius 
of Froebel has provided a system of discipline and instruction which is 
wonderfully adapied to this stage of the child’s growth, when he needs 
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the gentleness of nurture and the rational order of the school in due ad- 
mixture. The ‘‘ gifts and occupations,” as he calls them, furnish an ini- 
tiation into the arts and sciences; and thcy do this in a manner half play- 
ful, half serious. 

Of ihe twenty gifts which the kindergarten system offers, the first six 
form a group having the one object to familiarize the child with the ele- 
mentary notions of geometry. He learns the forms of solids, the cube, 
sphere, and cylinder, and their various surfaces—also, divisions of the 
cube, and combinations of the cube and its divisions. in building various 
objects. He learns counting and measuring by the eye, for the cube and 
its divisions are made ona scale of an inch and fractions of an incl, 
and the squares into which the surface of his table is divided are square 
inches. Counting, adding, subtracting, and dividing the parts of the cube 
give him the elementary operations of arithmetic, so far as small numbers 
are concerned, and give him a very practical knowledge of them; for he 
can use his knowledge, and he has developed it, step by step, with his own 
activity. 

It is always the desideratum in education to secure the maximum of 
self-activity in the pupil. The kindergarten gifts are the best instrumen- 
talities ever devised for the purpose of educating young children through 
self-activity. Other devices may do this—other devices have done it—but 
Froebel’s apparatus is most successful. It is this fact that occasions the 
exaggerated estimate which his disciples place upon the originality of 
Froebel’s methods. Long before his day, it was known and stated as the 
first principle of pedagogy that the pupil is educated, not by what others 
do for him, but by what he is led to do for himself. But Froebel’s system 
of gifts is so far in advance of other systems of apparatus for primary in- 
struction as to create an impression in the mind of the one who first stud- 
ies it that Froebel is the original discoverer of the pedagogical law of self- 
activity in the pupil. The teacher who has already learned correct meth- 
ods of instruction, or who has read some in the history of pedagogy, 
knows this principle of self-activity, but has never found, outside of the 
kindergarten, so wonderful a system of devices for the proper education of 
the child of five years old. 

The first group of gifts, including the first six of the twenty, as already 
remarked, takes up the forms of solids and their division, aad, therefore, 
deals with forms and number of solids. The second group of gifts includes 
the four from the seventh to the tenth, and concerns surfaces, and leads 
up from the manipulation of thin blocks or tablets to drawing with a pen- 
cil on paper ruled in squares. In drawing, the child has reached the ideal 
representation of solids by means of light and shade—marks made on a 
surface to represent outlines. The intermediate gifts—the eighth and 
ninth—relate to stick-laying and ring laying, representing outlines of ob- 
jects by means of straight and curved sticks or wires. This, in itself, is a 
well-devised link between the quadrangular and triangular tablets (which 
are treated only as surfaces) and the art of drawing. We have a complete 
transition from the tangible solid to the ideal representation of it. 

Counting and the elementary operations in numbers continue through 
all the subsequent groups of gifts, but in the first group are the chief 
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object. In the first group the solid, in its various shapes, is the object of 
study for the child. He learns to recognize and name the surfaces, cor- 
ners, angles, etc., which bound it. In the second group, the surface, and 
its corners or angles become the sole object. But the child begins the 
second group with the surface represented by tablets, thin blocks, and 
proceeds to represent mere outlines by means of sticks or wire (in the eighth 
gift), and then to leave the solid form altogether and to make an ideal one 
by means of pencil-marks on slate or paper (in the tenth gift). The slate 
or paper, ruled in squares of an inch, like the kindergarten tables, is the 
best device for training the muscles of the fingers and hand to accuracy. 
The untrained muscles of the hand ‘of the child cannot guide the pencil so 
as to make entire forms at first; but by the device of the ruled squares he 
is enabled to construct forms by the simple process of drawing straight 
lines, vertical, horizontal, and oblique, connecting the sides and corners 
of the ruled squares. The training of the eye and hand in the use of this 
tenth gift is the surest and most effective discipline ever invented for the 
purpose. 
KINDERGARTENS PREPARE FOR TRADES. 

Here it becomes evident that, if the school is to prepare especially for 
the arts and trades, it is the kindergarten which is to accomplish the ob- 
ject; for the training of the muscles—if it is to be a training for special 
skill in manipulation—must be begun in early youth. As age advances, 
it becomes more difficult to acquire new phases of manual dexterity. 

Two weeks’ practice of holding objects in his right hand will make the 
infant, in his first year, right-handed for life. The muscles, yet in a 
pulpy consistency, are very easily set in any fixed direction. The chikd 
trained for one year on Froebel's gifts and occupations will acquire a skill- 
ful use of his hands and a habit of accurate measurement of the eye which 
will be his possession for life. 

But the arts and trades are provided for in a still more effective manner 
by the subsequent gifts. The first group, as we have seen, trains the eye 
and the sense of touch, and gives a technical acquaintance with solids, 
and with the elementary operations of arithmetic. The second group 
frees him from the hard limits which have confined him to the reproduc- 
tion of forms by mere solids, and enables him to represent by means of 
light and shade. His activity at each step becomes more purely creative 
as regards the production of forms, and more rational as regards intellec- 
tual comprehension; for he ascends from concrete, particular, tangible 
objects to abstract general truths and archetypal forms. 

The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and twelfth, and develops 
new forms of skill, less general and more practical. Having learned how 
to draw outlines of objects by the first ten gifts, the eleventh and twelfth 
gifts teach the pupil how to embroider—#. ¢., how to represent outlines of 
objects by means of needle and thread. The eleventh gift takes the first 
step, by teaching the use of the perforating needle. The child learns to 
represent outlines of forms by perforationsin paper orcardboard. Then, 
in the twelfth gift, he learns the art of embroidering; and, of course, 
with this he learns the art of sewing, and its manifold kindred arts. The 
art of embroidery calls into activity the muscles of the hand—and espe- 
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cially those of the fingers—the eye, in accurate measurement, and the in- 
tellectual activities required in the geometrical and arithmetital processes 
involved in the work. 

The fourth group of gifts (including the thirteenth to the eighteenth) 
introduces the important art of weaving and plaiting. 

Among the primitive arts of man this was the most useful. It secures 
the maximum of lightness with the maximum of strength, by using frag- 
ile material in such a manner as to convert the linear into the surface, and 
combine the weak materials into the form of mutual firm support. 

The thirteenth gift (with which the fourth group begins) teaches how 
to cut the paper into strips; the fourtéenth weaves the strips into mats or 
baskets, with figures of various devices formed by the meshes; the fifth 
gift uses thin slats of wood for plaiting, and the sixteenth uses the same, 
jointed, with a view to reproducing forms of surfaces; the seventeenth 
gift intertwines paper, and the eighteenth constructs elaborate shapes by 
folding paper. This group. constructs surfaces by the methods of com- 
bining strips, or linear material. Vessels of capacity (baskets; sieves, 
nets, etc.), clothing (of woven cloth), and shelter (tents, etc.) are furnished 
by branches of this art. 

Wood is linear in its structure, and stronger in the direction of the grain 
of the wood. Hence it became necessary to invent a. mode of adding lat- 
eral strength by crossing the fibres, in the form of weaving or plaiting, in 
order to secure the maximum of strength with the minimum of bulk and 
weight. Besides wood, there are various forms of flexible plants (the wil- 
low, etc.) and textile fibres (iemp, flax, cotton, etc.) which cannot be util- 
ized except in this manner, having longitudinal but not lateral cohesion. 

In the fourth group of gifts the industrial direction of the work of the 
kindergarten becomes the most pronounced. There is more of practical 
value and less of theoretic value in its series of six gifts (thirteenth to 
eighteenth). But its disciplines are still general ones, like drawing, and 
furnish a necessary training for the hands and eyes of all who will labor 
for a livelihood; and, besides these, for all who will practice elegant cm- 
ployments for relaxation (ladies’ embroidery), or athletic sports and amuse: 
ments (the games and amusements that test accuracy of hand and eye, or 
mathematical combination, marksmanship, hunting, fishing, ball-playing, 
archery, quoits, bowling, chess-playing, etc.). 

The fifth group, ineluding the nineteenth and twentieth gifts, teaches 
the production of solid forms, as the fourth teaches the production of sur- 
faces from the linear. The nineteenth, using corks (or peas soaked in water) 
and. pieces of wire or sticks of various lengths and pointed ends, imitates 
various real objects and geometrical solids by producing their outlines, 
edges, or sections. This gift, too, furnishes the preparation for drawing 
in perspective. The twentieth and last gift uses some modeling material 
(potter’s clay, beeswax, or other plastic substance), and teaches modeling 
of solid objects. This group of gifts is propedeutic to the greater part of 
the culinary arts, so far as they give shape to articles of food. It also 
prepares for the various arts of the foundry—casting or modeling—of 
the pottery, etc., and the fine arts of sculpture and the preparation of ar- 
chitectural ornament. 
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In the common school, drawing—which has obtained only a recent and 
precarious foothold in our course of study—is the only branch which is 
intended to cultivate skill in the hand and accuracy in the eye. The kin- 
dergarten, on the other hand, develops this by all of its groups of gifts. 

Not only is this training of great importance by reason of the fact that 
most children must depend largely upon manual skill for their future live- 
lihood, but, from a broader point of view, we must value skill as the great 
potence which is emancipating the human race from drudgery, by the aid 
of machinery. Inventions will free man from thraldom to time and 
space. 

By reascn of the fact, already adverted to, that a short training of cer- 
tain muscles of the infant will be followed by the continued growth of the 
same muscles through his after life, it is clear how it is that the two years of 
the child’s life (his fifth and sixth), or even one year, ora half-year, in the 
kindergarten will start into development activities of muscles and brain 
which will secure deftness and delicacy of industrial power in all after 
life. The rationale of this is found in the fact that it is a pleasure to use 
muscles already.inured to use; in fact, a much-used muscle demands a 
daily exercise as much as the stomach demands food. But an unused mus- 
cle, or the mere rudiment of a muscle that has never been used, gives pain 
on its first exercise. Its contraction is accompanied With laceration of 
tissue, and followed by lameness, or by distress on using it again. Hence 
it happens that the body shrinks from employing an unused muscle, but, 
on the contrary, demands the frequent exercise of muscles already trained 
to use, Hence, ina thousand ways, unconsciou to ourselves, we manage 
to exercise daily whatever muscles we have already trained, and thus keep 
in practice physical aptitudes for skill in any direction. The carriage of 
a man who appears awkward to us is so because of the fact that he uses 
only a few muscles of his body, and holds the others under constraint as 
though he possessed no power to use them. Freedom of body, which we 
term gracefulness, is manifested in the complete command of every limb 
by the will. This is the element of beauty in the Greek statuary. The 
gymnastic training may be easily recognized in a young man by his free 
carriage—as he moves, he uses a greater variety of muscles than the man of 
uncultivated physique. It follows that a muscle once trained to activity 
keeps itself in training, or even adds by degrees to its development, simply 
by demanding its daily exercise, and securing it by some additional move- 
ment which it has added as subsidiary to activities in which other muscles 
are chiefly concerned. In his manner of sitting or rising, of walking or 
running, even of breathing, of writing, or reading, one man varies from an- 
other through the use or disuse of subsidiary muscles, thus kept in train- 
ing or allowed to remain as undeveloped rudiments. 

I have in this protracted discussion of the significance of Froebel’s 
gifts as a preparation for industrial life, indicated my own grounds for 
believing that the kindergarten is worthy of a place in the common-school 
system. It should be asort of sub-primary education, and receive the 
pupil at the age of four or four and a half years, and hold him until he 
completes his sixth year. By this means we gain the child for one or 
two years when he is good for nothing else but education, and not of 
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much value even for the education of the school as it is and has been. 
The disciplines of reading and writing, geography and arithmetic, as 
taught in the ordinary primary school, are beyond the powers of the 
average child not yet entered upon his seventh year. And beyond the 
seventh year the time of the child is too valuable to use it for other than 
general disciplines—reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., and drawing. He 
must not take up his school-time with learning a handicraft. 

The kindergarten utilizes a period of the child’s life for preparation for 
the arts and trades, without robbing the school of a portion of its needed 
time. 

Besides the industrial phase of the subject, which is pertinent here, we 
may take note of another one that bears indirectly on the side of produc- 
tive industry, but has a much wider bearing. At the age of three years 
the child begins to emerge from the circumscribed life of the family, and 
to acquire an interest in the life of society, and a proclivity to torm rela- 
tionship with it. This increases until the school period begins, at his 
seventh year. The fourth, fifth, and sixth years are years of transition, 
not well provided for either by family life or by social life in the United 
States. In families of great poverty, the child forms evil associations on 
the street, and is initiated into crime. By the time he is ready to enter 
the school he is hardened in vicious habits, beyond the power of the 
school to eradicate. In families of wealth, the custom is to intrust the 
care of the child in this period of his life to some servant without peda- 
gogical skill, and generally without strength of will-power. The child 
of wealthy parents usually inherits the superior directive power of the 
parents, who have by their energy acquired and preserved the wealth. 
Its manifestation in the child is not reasonable, considerate wili-power, 
but arbitrariness and self-will—with such a degree of stubbornness that it 
quite overcomes the much feebler native will of the servant who has 
charge of the children. It is difficult to tell which class (poor or rich) the 
kindergarten benefits most. Society is benefited by the substitution of a 
rational training of the child’s will during his transition period. If he 
is a child of poverty, he is saved by the good associations and the indus- 
trial and intellectual training that he gets. If he is a child of wealth, he 
is saved by the kindergarten from ruin through self-indulgence and the 
corruption ensuing on weak management in the family. The worst cle. 
ments in society are the corrupted and ruined men who were once youth 
of unusual directive power—children of parents of strong wills. 

While the industrial preparation involved in the kindergarten exercises 
is a sufficient justification for its introduction into our school system, it 
must be confessed that this is far from satisfactory to the enthusiastic dis- 
ciples of Froebe}. They see in the kindergarten the means for the moral 
regeneration of the human race, and they look upon the industrial phase 
of its results as merely incidental and of little consequence; and, indeed, 
they regard those who attempt to justify the kindergarten on an industrial 
basis as sordid materialists. That they have good reason to claim more 
than this preparation for manual arts is evident from the fact that the 
games, gifts, and occupations are symbolic, and thus propeedeutic to sub- 
sequent intellectual and moral training. Every conscious intellectual 
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phase of the mind has a previous phase in which it was unconscious, 
and merely symbolic. Feeling, emotion, sensibility—these are names of 
activities of the soul which become thoughts and ideas by the simple addi- 
tion of consciousness to them—/. ¢., the addition of reflection. What smoke 
is to the clear flame, in some sort is instinct to clear rational purpose. 
Thoughts and ideas pretxist, therefore, as feelings and impulses; when, 
later, they are seen as ideas, they are seen as having general form, or as 
possessing universality. As feelings, they are particular or special, having 
application only then and there; as thoughts, they are seen as general 
principles regulative of all similar exigencies. 

The nursery tale gives the elements of a thought, but in such special 
grotesque form that the child seizes only the incident. Subsequent reflec- 
tion brings together the features thus detached and isolated, and the child 
begins to have a general idea. The previous symbol makes easy and 
natural the pathway to ideas and clear thought. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES. 


Besides the industrial training (through the “‘ gifts and occupations”) 
and the symbolic culture (derived chiefly from the ‘‘ games”), there is 
much else, in the kindergarten, which is common to the instruction in the 
school subsequently, and occupies the same ground. Some disciplines 
also are much more efficient in the kindergarten, by reason of its peculiar 
apparatus, than the same are or can be in the common school. 

The instruction in manners and polite habits which goes on in all well- 
conducted kindergartens is of very great value. The child is taught to 
behave properly at the table, to be clean in his personal habits, to be neat 
in the arrangement of his apparatus, to practice the etiquette and ameni- 
ties of polite life. These things are much better provided for in Froebel’s 
system than elsewhere. Moreover, there is a cultivation of imagination 
and of the inventive power which possesses great significance for the 
future intellectual growth. The habits of regularity, punctuality, silence, 
obedience to established rules, self-control, are taught to as great a degree 
as is desirable for pupils of that age, but not by any means so perfectly as 
in the ordinary well-conducted primary school. The two kinds of atten- 
tion that are developed so well ina good school: (1) the attention of each 
pupil to his own task—so absorbed in it that he is oblivious to the work 
of the class that is reciting, and (2) the attention of each pupil in the class 
that is reciting, to the work of pupil reciting—the former being the atten- 
tion of industry, and the latter the attention of critical observation—are 
not developed so well as in the primary school, nor is it to be expected. 
The freedom from constraint which is essential in the kindergarten, or in 
any school for pupils of five years of age, allows much interference of 
each pupil with the work of others, and hence much distraction of atten- 
tion. It is quite difficult to preserve an exact balance. The teacher of 
the kindergarten is liable to allow the brisk, strong-willed children to 
interfere with the others, and occupy their attention too much. 

As regards imagination and inventive power, it is easily stimulated to 
an abnormal degree. For, if it is accompanied by conceit, there is a cor- 
responding injury done to the child’s faith and reverence which must 
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accompany his growth if he would come to the stores of wisdom which 
his race has preserved for him. The wisest men are those who have 
availed themselves most of the wisdom of the race. Self-activity, it is 
true, is essential to the assimilation of the intellectual patrimony, but it 
is a reverent spirit only that can sustain one in the long labor of master- 
ing and acquiring that patrimony. 

The cultivation of language—of the power of expression—is much 
emphasized by the advocates of the kindergarten, and, I believe, with 
fair results. 

There is a species of philosophy sometimes connected with the system 
which undoubtedly exercises a great influence over the minds of the 
followers of Froebel. It is, apparently, a system founded on a thought 
of Schelling—the famous “‘ identity system”—which made the absolute 
to be the indifference or identity of spirit and nature. Its defect is, 
that it deals with antitheses as resolvable only into “indifference” 
points; hence the highest principle must. be an unconscious one, 
which makes its philosophy a pantheistic system when logically carried 
out. But Froebel does not-seem to have carried it out strictly. He uses 
it chiefly to build on it as a foundation his propsedeutics of reflection, or 
thinking activity. Antithesis, or the doctrine of opposites (mind and 
nature, light and darkness, sweet and sour, good and bad, etc.), belongs 
to the elementary stage of reflection. It is, however, a necessary stage 
of thought (although no ultimate one), and far above the activity of 
sensé-perception. But, compared with the thinking activity of ‘the com- 
prehending reason, it is still very crude. Moreover, from the fact that it 
is not guided by a principle above reflection, it is very uncertain. It is 
liable to fall from the stage of reflection which cognizes antithesis 
(essential relation) to that which cognizes mere difference (non-essential 
relation). Such imperfection I conceive to belong rather to some of the 
interpreters of Froebel’s philosophic views than to Froebel’s system as he 
understood it. It is certainly not a fault of his pedagogics. His philos- 
ophy is far deeper than that of Pestalozzi, while his pedagogical system 
is far more consistent, both in theory and in practice. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


As regards the claimed transcendence of the system over all others in 
the way of moral development, I am inclined to grant some degree of 
superiority to it, but not for intrinsic reasons. It is because the child is 
then at an age when he is liable to great demoralization at home, and is 
submitted to a gentle but firm discipline in the kindergarten, that the 
new education proves of more than ordinary value as a moral discipline. 
The children of the poor, at the susceptible age of five years, get many 
lessons on the street that tend to corrupt them. The children of the rich, 
meeting no wholesome restraint, become self-willed and self-indulgent. 
The kindergarten may save both classes, and make rational self-control 
take the place of unrestrained, depraved impulse. 

But the kindergarten itself has dangers. The cultivation of self-activity 
may be excessive, and lead to pertness and conceit. The pupil may get 
to be irreverent and overbearing—hardened against receiving instruction 
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from others. In fact, with a teacher whose discernment is dimmed ‘by 
too much sentimental theory, there is great danger that the weeds of 
selfishness will thrive faster among the children than the wholesome 
plants of self-knowledge and self-control. The apotheosis of childhood 
and infancy is a very dangerous idea to put in practice. It does well 
enough in Wordsworth’s great ode, as a sequence of the doctrine of 
pre&xistence; and it is quite necessary that we should, as educators, 
never forget that the humblest child—nay, the most depraved child—has 
within him the possibility.of the highest angelic being. But this angelic 
nature is only implicit, and not explicit, in the child or in the savage, or 
in the uneducated. To use the language of Aristotle, the undeveloped 
human being is a “first entelechy,” while the developed, cultured man is 
a ‘‘second entelechy.” Both are, ‘‘ dy nature,” rational beings; but only 
the educated, moral, and religious man is rational actually. ‘‘ By nature” 
signifies ‘‘ potentiall;,” or ‘‘ containing the possibility of.” 


NATURE AND NATURAL METHODS. 


There is no technical expression in the history of pedagogy with which 
more juggling has been done than with the word ‘‘nature.” As used by 
most writers, it signifies the ideal or normal type of the growth of any 
thing. The nature of the oak realizes itself in the acorn-bearing monarch 
of the forest. The nature of man is realized in the angelic, god-like 
being whose intellect, and will, and emotions are rational, moral, and 
pervaded by love. We hear the end of education spoken of as the har- 
monious development of human nature, physical, intellectual, moral, and 
affectional. This ‘‘nature,” in the sense of ideal or normal type, is, 
however, liable to be confounded with ‘‘ nature” in the opposite sense, 
viz., nature as the external world (of unconscious growth). This con- 
fusion is the worst that could happen, when we are dealing with the 
problem of human life; for man, by nature (as unconscious growth), is 
only the infant or savage—the mere animal—and his possible angelic 
“nature” is only possible. Moreover, this possibility never will become 
actuality except through his own self-activity: he must make himself 
rational, for nature as the external world will never do this for him. 
Indeed, where nature as the external (unconscious) world is most active 
in its processes—say, in the torrid zone—there the development of man 
will be most retarded. Nature as external world 1s a world of depend- 
ence, each thing being conditioned by everything else, and hence under 
fate. The humblest clod on the earth pulsates with vibrations that have 
traveled hither from the farthest star. Each piece of matter is neces- 
sitated to be what itis by the totality of conditions. But the nature of 
man—human nature—must be freedom, and not fate. It must be self- 
determined, and not a mere “thing” which is made to be what it is by 
the constraining activity of the totality of conditions. Hence, those who 
confuse these two meanings of ‘‘ nature” juggle with the term, and in one 
place mean the rational ideal of man—the self-determining mind—and in 
another place they mean a thing, as the product of nature as external 
world. The result of this juggling is the old pedagogical contradiction 
found in Rousseau throughout, and now and then in the systems of all 
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other pedagogical reformers—Pestalozzi in particular, and even in Locke 
before Rouaseau. 

To become rational, man must learn to practise self-control, and to sub- 
stitute moral purpose for mere impulse. Man inherits from nature, in 
time and space, impulses and desires ; and, as subject to them, he is only 
a Prometheus Vinctus— a slave of appetite and passion, like all other ani- 
mals. The infant begins his existence with a maximum of unconscious 
impulse, and a minimum of conscious, rational, moral purpose. The dis- 
ciple of Froebel who apotheosizes infancy, and says, with Wordsworth,— 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
and who thinks that the child is a— 
“On whowh those truthe Go rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find,” 
is prone to regard the kindergarten as a ‘‘ child’s paradise,” wherein he 
should be allowed to develop unrestrainedly, and the principle, Jadssez 
faire — “let him alone” —is to fill the world with angels. 

This belicf in the perfection of nature is the arch-heresy of education. 
It is more dangerous because it has a side of deepest truth—the truth 
which makes education possible, viz., the truth that man possesses the 
capacity for self-regencration—the capacity of putting off his natural im- 
pulses and desires, his animal selfishness, and of putting on righteousness 
and holiness. His ideal nature must be made real by himself in order to 
be. His real nature, as a product of time and space, must be annulled 
and subordinated, and his ideal nature be made real in its place. 

The child as individual, and without availing himself of the help of his 
fellows, is a mere slave, a thing, a being controlled by fate. Through 
participation with his fellow-men united into institutions—those infinite, 
rational organisms, the product of the intellect and will of the race con- 
spiring through the ages of human history and inspired by the Divine pur- 
pose which rules all as Providence—through participation in institutions, 
man is enanled to attain freedom, to complement his defects as individual 
by the deeds of the race ; he subdues nature in time and space, and makes 
it his servant ; he collects the shreds ot experience from the individuals 
of the race, and combines them into wisdom, and preserves and transmits 
the same from generation to generation ; he invents the instrumentalities 
of intercommunication—the alphabet, the art of printing, the telegraph 
and railroad, the scientific society, the publishing-house, the book-store, 
the library, the school, and, greater than all, the newspaper. The poor 
squalid individual, an insignificant atom in space and time, can, by the 
aid of these great institutions, lift himself up to culture, and to the infini- 
tude of endless development. From being mere individual, he can 
become gencric—#. ¢., realize in himself the rationality of the entire 
species of the human race. By education we mean to do exactly this 
thing ; to give to the individual the means of this participation in the 
aggregate labors of all humanity. 

Hence we are bound to consider education practically, as a process of 
initiating the particular individual into the life of his race as intellect 
and will-power. We must give to a child the means to help himself, and 
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the habit and custom of helping himself, to participate in the labors of 
his fellowmen, and to become a contributor to the store created by man- 
kind. Institutions:—the family: civil society, with its arts, and trades, 
and professions, and establishments, schools, etc.; the state, with its 
more comprehensive organizations; and, finally, the church:—these are 
greater than the individual, and they are products of his ideal nature, 
and exist solely as means whereby the individual may develop his ideal. 

The kindergarten, then, has the same general object that the school 
has had all along—to eliminate the merely animal from the child, and to 
develop in its place the rational and spiritual life. 


EDUCATIVE FUNCTION OF PLAY. 


Now, as regards the science of the kindergarten, there is one more con- 
sideration which is too important to pass by—the theory of play as an 
educational element. fe 

The school had been too much impressed with the main fact of its 
mission—viz., to eliminate the animal nature and to superinduce the 
spiritual nature—to notice the educative function of play. Froebel was 
the first to fully appreciate this, and to devise a proper series of dis- 
ciplines for the youngest children. The old régime of the school did not 
pay respect enough to the principle of self-activity. It sacrificed spon- 
taneity in an utterly unnecessary manner, instead of developing it into 
rational self-determination. Hence it produced human machines, gov- 
erned by prescription and conventionality, and but few enlightened spon- 
taneous personalities who possessed insight as well as law-abiding habit. 
Such human machines, governed by prescription, would develop into 
law-breakers or sinners the moment that the pressure of social laws 
was removed from them. They did not possess enough individuality of 
their own. They had not assimilated what they had been compelled to 
practice. They were not competent to readjust themselves to a change 
of surroundings. 

Now, in play, the child realizes for himself his spontancity, but in its 
irrational form of arbitrariness and caprice. In its positive phase he pro- 
duces whatever his fancy dictates; in its negative phase he destroys again 
what he has made, or whatever is his own. He realizes by these opera- 
tions the depth of originality which his will-power involves—the power to 
create and the power to destroy. This will-power is the root of his per- 
sonality—the source of his freedom. Deprive a child of his play, and 
you produce arrested development in his character. Nor can his play be 
rationalized by the kindergarten so as to dispense altogether with the 
utterly spontaneous, untamed play of the child—wherein he gives full 
scope to his fancy and caprice—without depriving: his play of its essen- 
tial character, and changing it from play into work. Even in the kinder- 
garten, just as in the school, there must be prescription. But the good 
kindergarten wisely and gently controls, in such manner as to leave room 
for much of the pure spontaneity of play. It prescribes tasks, but pre- 
serves the form of play as much as is possible. If the child were held toa 
rigid accountability in the kindergarten for the performance of his task, it 
would then cease to be play, and become labor. Labor performs the pre- 
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seribed task. Play prescribes for itself. The attempt to preserve the 
form of self prescription for the child in his tasks is what saves the kinder- 
garten from being a positive injury to the child at this tender and imma- 
ture age. It isthe preservation of the form of play, and at the same 
time the induction of the substance of prescription, that constitutes what 
is‘new and valuable in Froebel’s method of instruction. There isa gentle 
insinuation of habits of attention, of self-control, of action in concert, of 
considerateness towards others, of desire to participate in the common re- 
sult of the.school, that succeeds is accomplishing this necessary change of 
heart in the child—from selfishness to self-renunciation—without sacri- 
ficing his spontaneity so much as is done in the old-fashioned primary 
school. And he gets large measures of the benefits of the school that he 
would have lost had he remained at home in the family. The child, too, 
at this period of life has begun to experience a hunger for the more sub- 
stantial things of social life, and the family alone cannot satisfy his long- 
ings. The discovery of Froebel gives the child what is needed of the 
substantial effects of the school without the danger of roughly crushing 
out his individuality at the same time. 


PRACTICAL CQNDITIONS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS. 
After we have decided in the affirmative the essential questions relative 
to the reasonableness of the course of study and discipline of the kinder- 
garten, its suitability to the age of the children, its effect upon the educa- 
tion that follows it, we come to the subsidiary questions regarding expense, 
training of teachers, and the details of management. These questions 


are not important, unless the decision is reached that the kindergarten 
theory is substantially correct. If it is found to be a valuable adjunct to 
the school, then we must solve the practical problems of how to intro- 
duce it into the public school system. The problem is, how to meet the 
expense. If the traditional form of the kindergarten be adopted, that of 
one teacher to each dozen pupils, and this constituting an isolated kinder- 
garten, the annual cost of tuition would be from $50 to $100 per pupil, a 
sum too extravagant to be paid by any public school system. The average 
tuition per pupil in public school systems of the United States ranges 
from $12 to $20 for the year’s schooling of 200 days. No school board 
would be justified in expending five times as much per pupil for tuition 
in a kindergarten as it expended for the tuition of a pupil in the primary or 
grammar school. 

If it is necessary to limit the number of pupils per teacher to twelve or 
twenty, while in the primary school each teacher can manage and properly 
instruct fifty or seventy, it becomes likewise necessary to invent a system 
of cheaper teachers. At once the Lancasterian system—or the ‘‘moni- 
torial” system—suggests itself as a model for the organization of the 
cheap kindergarten. The kindergarten shall be a large one, located in a 
room of ample size to hold five to ten tables, each table to have fifteen 
children attending it, and presided over by a novitiate teacher; and the 
whole room shall be placed under the charge of a thoroughly competent 
teacher, of experience and skil], and well versed in the theory and practice 
of Frocbel’s system. The director of the kindergarten must be a well- 
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paid teacher, receiving as much as the principal of a primary school, with 
two assistants. Her assistants, the ‘‘novitiate teachers,” are learners of 
the system. The first year they shall be volunteers, and receive no salary: 
the second year, or as soon as they pass the first examination in theory 
and practice of the kindergarten, they are to receive a small salary as 
** paid assistants.” After a year’s service as paid assistants they may pass 
a second examination, and, if found competent, be appointed directors, 
and receive a higher salary. 

In the St. Louis kindergartens, the number of 60 pupils entitles the 
director to one paid assistant, and there is one additional appointed for 
each 30 pupils above that number. Thus, there would be a director and 
four paid assistants if the kindergarten had 150 pupils (The director 
would, in St. Louis, receive $350 per annum, and each paid assistant $125 
perannum. The cost of tuition—based on teachers’ salaries—would he 
$850 per annum for the 150 pupils, being less than $6 per annum for 
each.) 

Beside the salaried teachers of the kindergarten, it is expected that 
there will be an equal or greater number of volunteers. In order to make 
it worth while for volunteers to join the system, as well as to secure the 
development of the salaried teachers, ‘it is necessary to have two persons, 
of superior ability, that can give instruction, once a week, on the theory 
and practice (the ‘‘ gifts and occupations”) of Froebel’s system. A young 
woman will find so much culture of thought to be derived from the dis- 
cussion of Froebel’s insights and theories, and so much peculiarly fitting 
experience from her daily class in the kindergarten—experience that will 
prove invaluable to her asa wife and mother—that she will serve her 
apprenticeship in the kindergarten gladly, though it be no part of her 
intention to follow teaching as a vocation. 

It is a part of the system, as an adjunct to the public schools, to edu- 
cate young women in these valuable matters relating to the early training 
of children. I have thought that the benefit derived by the 200 young 
women of the St. Louis kindergartens from the lectures of Miss Blow to 
be of sufficient value to compensate the city for the cost of the kinder- 
gartens. A nobler and more enlightened womanhood will result, and the 
family will prove a better nurture for the child. 

Here we come upon the most important practical difficulty in the way 
of the general introduction of the kindergarten. If the teachers are no 
better than the average mothers in our families, if they are not better than 
the average primary teacher, it is evident that the system of Froebel can- 
not effect any great reform in society. ‘‘It is useless to expect social 
regeneration from persons who are not themselves regenerated.” 

In our St. Louis work we have been very fortunate in having a lady of 
great practical sagacity, of profound and clear insight, and of untiring 
energy to organize our kindergartens and instruct our teachers. Her 
(Miss Susan E. Blow’s) disinterested and gratuitous services have been 
the means of securing for us a system that now furnishes its own direc- 
tors, assistants, and supervisors. 

There is another important point connected with the economy of the 
kindergarten. The session should not last over three hours for the chil- 
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dren of this age. Hence each room permits two sessions to be held in it 
per day, one in the morning and one in the afternoon, thus accommodat- 
ing double the number of pupils. In some cases, where the teacher has 
attained experience and strength sufficient, she teaches in both sessions, 
and receives a higher grade of salary for the work.* 

The furniture of the kindergarten is made up of small, movable chairs, 
and small tables, each one capable of accommodating two children—the 
surface of the table being marked off into divisions one inch square. It 
is better 1o use the small tables than large ones that will accommodate a 
whole class, for the small ones may be moved easily and combined into 
large ones of any desirable size, and may be readily arranged into any 
shape or figure, and placed in any part of the room, by the children them- 
selves. It is necessary to use the floor of the room during one exercise each 
day for the games, at which time all the children are collected ‘‘ on the 
circle”; at this time it may be desirable to remove the tables to the sides 
of the room, and with small tables this can be easily accomplished. 
Again, in the absence of one of the teachers, it may become necessary to 
combine two classes into one, uniting two tables. The small tables are 
therefore an important item in the economy of the kindergarten. 

With these suggestions, I leave the subject, believing they are sufficient 
to justify the directors of our public schools in making the kindergarten 
< part of our school system. The advantage to the community in utiliz- 
ing the age from four to six: in training the hand and eye; in developing 
habits of cleanliness, politeness, self-control, urbanity, industry; in train- 
ing the mind to understand numbers and geometric forms, to invent com- 


binations of figures and shapes, and to represent them with the pencil— 
these and other valuable lessons in combination with their fellow-pupils 
and obedience to the rule of their superiors—above cll, the youthful sug- 
gestions as to methods of instruction which will come from thc kinder- 
garten and penetrate the methods of the other schools—will, I think, 
ultimately prevail in securing to us the establishment of this beneficent 
institution in all the city school-systems of our country. 





*In St. Louis, directors receive $600 for two sessions per day, and $350 for one session; 
paid assistants receive $125 for one session. and $200 per annum for two daily sessions. 
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LECTURE TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Since it may yet be some time ere this city will give its citizens the free 
Kindergarten, 1 have invited the Public School teachers here to-night, to 
explain to them, in as concise a manner as possible, the distinctive features 
of the Kindergarten system, which is called by Frederic Freebel, its dis- 
coverer, ‘‘ Nature’s Method of Education.” You may find some of its edu- 
cational principles and methods adapted to the primary grades of the public 
schools, and incorporate them with your own to the great advantage of 
your pupils. 

In the true Kindergarten the children are to be under six years of age, 
but where children have never enjoyed the benefits of this system at home 
or in the Kindergarten proper, children over six years of age, you will 
find, enjoy all the exercises designed for younger children, only their 
advancement from the most simple to the difficult will be more rapid, and 
the conversations and instructions accompanying the occupations must be 
adapted to their age. 

The opening exercises in the first grade or lower primary school might 
well be the same as in the Kindergarten, namely: singing, conversation, 
and stories, as well as the learning of the songs or games which are on 
the programme of the day,—for there needs to be a regular programme, 
and each day should have its own occupations and plays, which are 
divided into four different kinds,—but to classify and describe these would 
require one or two separate lectures. 

In the primary school as well as in the Kindergarten, the observing and 
reasoning faculties of young children should be developed first by inspec- 
tion and experiments, made with the various gifts, and repeated with 
other objects having similar properties, “Thus the little ball, the first gift, 
is spun around and we sing: 

See me spinning round and round, 
Never idle am I found. 

Another day this spinning around is done with the wooden sphere of 
the second gift upon a plate, singing: 

No matter how first I spin or race, 
I always show the same round face. 

With this play the children make the additional observation that it 
spins not only around itself, but also around the center of the plate. 
Again when making a little clay ball, on modeling days, they find out 
that it cannot roll if it has any corners or edges. This experience has 
also been gained while presenting the cube of the second gift. 
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Everything around us has a language. and it is the part of the educator 
to make this language understood to the child, or it may go through life 
with eyes that do not see, and ears that do not hear, and a mind that does 
not understand. 

Lessons simple and advanced may well be given with the first gift, on 
color, material, motions, qualities, and uses of this gift, in accordance 
with the age of the child, or the time he has attended the Kindergarten. 

The child,in playing with the second gift, is led to find out the sim- 
ilarities and differences of his soft ball and the wooden sphere; the cylin- 
der is presented and when spun round shows the sphere: 

When I spin you around, my dear, 
Then we see a little sphere. 


When we spin the cylinder around, 
Then a little sphere is found. 


When we spin you round, my dear, 
All your edges disappear. 

Perhaps without this play the child would not have noticed that the 
cylinder had any edges. The cube of the second gift offers also a large 
field for comparing and experimenting which shall lead the child to dis- 
cover the peculiar form and characteristics of the cube: 

One face only now you see, 
Where may all the others be? 
To make the child notice the plurality of faces. Or: 


When we spin you around, my dear, 
All your corners disappear. 

When we spin the cube around, 
Then a cylinder is found. 

This gift could also be advantageously used ix the first grade of the 
primary schools when the children have had no previous Kindergarten 
training.* 

The third gift is the cube divided into eight smaller cubes, which leads 
to a closer intimacy and analysis of its form and uses. 

Ever having nature for his guide, Froebel would have system and 
organization in the manner of presenting this gift, first as a whole, then 
analyzed or taken to pieces; then made whole again, when the play is 
finished. This not only satisfies the child’s curiosity and desire for break- 
ing things, but develops the constructive instinct, which, after building 
with the blocks, restores and reconstructs the previous order and original 
form, and is gratified by making whole what has been destroyed. 

With this and all the gifts the child is made acquainted with the 
law of opposites and of combinations or connections, which leads him 
to take delight in symmetrical forms and harmonious designs and inven- 
tions of his own. This gift would be most useful in the primary school, 
succeeded by and in combination with the fourth gift, which is the cube 
divided into eight oblongs. Lessons in arithmetic can be given with the 
very best results, with these gifts as well as with the fifth gift, which is the 


* In our lecturcs to the normal pupils we fully explain the reasons why Freebel selected 
his various gifts and how they will lead to higber education. 
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cube divided diagonally into halves, quarters, thirds, For this gift is 
composed of twenty-seven cubes, and offers a far richer field for amuse- 
ment and instruction than the third or fourth gift. This gift may be used 
not only in the second grade but also in the third grade of the public 
schools, to the great intellectual progress and advantage of children, who 
have never enjoyed previous Kindergarten training. One of the thirds of 
this cube being cut diagonally, the child may learn that one-third and 
one-half of one third are the exact half of his whole twenty-seven cubes, 
or of the three thirds of his cube. With the solid triangles of this gift, 
one placed upon the other, he can form the triangular or the square prism, 
and in connection with the box of geometrical forms may distinguish the 
difference between the pyramid and the prism, and the cone and the pyra- 
mid; he can form also square, oblong, hexagonal, or octagonal buildings, 
and if the teacher has had the proper normal training, she may also teach 
in this connection the various styles of architecture with the object les- 
son, which precedes the building with children in the primary grades. 

The same may be said of the sixth gift, which is equally useful, and 
permits of even more pleasing structures, and may be used with equally 
good results to convey impressions in regard to form, space, and number, 
As you will observe, there is a close connection and careful guiding from 
the most simple to the more complex. Thus while in the previous six 
gifts the child has had solid bodies to handle and play with, which 
appeal more directly to his senses, now, the seventh gift, the laying tab- 
lets, the child is occupied with the faces only of his previous solid toys. 
His taste and ingenuity of design, his unconscious comprehension of the 
law of opposites, now comes into fuller play. 

With this occupation the child becomes familiar with all the various 
angles which he outlines with another gift, the little round sticks. 

This gift of ‘‘ laying sticks” is to lead from the planes or faces of solid 
bodies to their edges or outlines, and is a fair preparation to the succecd- 
ing drawing occupation, by means of which the child embodies the forms 
of things conceived or perceived by his mind. The rings lead him to a 
still higher appreciation of facts and a just appreciation of what is correct 
and beautiful in outline. 

The occupation of sewing is in direct harmony with the drawing and 
all other occupations which describe the outline or edges of anything, and 
is a harmonious sequence to the perforating occupation, which rests on 
the principle of leading the child from the outline or edges of a body to 
its corners or points, which are brought into relation or connected again 
by the thread or stitch from point to point. The same is done with the 
peas-work, where the edges, represented by wires and connected at the 
corners by peas, serve the admirable purpose of showing the perspective 
outlines of figures and forms. These two occupations are very delight- 
ful to the child, as they gratify his ideality, his inborn desire for aetivity, 
and under systematic direction develop skill and invention. 

The perforating should not be used by anyone who has not been prop- 
erly trained in the rules which regulate its use, or it may lead to injury 
of the eyes. 
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“Whe interlacing slats prepare for the weaving with paper; many of the 
instructions given with the previous gifts may be repeated under a new 
The weaving leads us back from combining edges to planes, and 

with the modeling in clay we return to solid bodies. 

The folding in paper leads to many observations, useful as a foundation 
fer higher scientific education, while it cultivates accuracy of eye and 
hand, most useful in every vocation in life. 

The same may be said of the cutting in paper, where the additional 
lesson of political economy is inculcated,.in so far as the children are 
taught to save every little piece that falls off in order to give it its appro- 
priate place and so let it form an additional feature of the beauty of the 
figure attained. They also learn thereby that everything is good and fills 
a useful part 7 it is in its appropriate place. 

All these gifts, with the cxception, perhaps, of the modeling, which 
involves considerable labor on the teacher’s part, of washing hands and 
clearing away, may be a source of delightful observations and instruc- 
tions in the primary school to children from six to ten years of age. 

I am positive that when the teachers of the public schools shall have 
received’ the Kindergarten normal training, they will be anxious to devote 
one hour each day to kindergarten methods, and they will find that the 
children advance just as fast, if not more rapidly, in their elementary 
pursuits, and have a clearer comprehension of all they learn. 

Miss Clara Heald, a teacher of a third-grade public school in this city, 
gives her testimony to this effect: That whereas she had been teaching as 
a matter or duty in regular prescribed methods, with no particular inter- 
est in the children, as soon as she had advanced to a certain degree in her 
Kindergarten normal training, with my daughter and myself, she began 
to make use of her instructions. The result was most gratifying to her; 
not only were the children much interested in the process of learning 
through doing, but she enjoyed her school far more, began to love her 
pupils individually, and to look upon her teacher’s profession as an 
ennobling, honorable, beneficent work. Stories and exercises intended 
for very young children were relished and gave pleasurable instruction to 
children from eight to twelve years of age, because they were what they 
needed, and had been, as I may say, cheated out of, in earlier childhood.” 

A Kindergarten is considered a play school, and children over seven 
years of age feel almost ashamed to go to one. But our private Kinder- 
gartens could not exist if they limited their instructions to children of the 
Kindergarten age. We therefore have graded classes in our Kindergar- 
tens, and separate teachers, who give instruction adapted to the age of the 
pupils. This affords our normal pupils an opportunity to observe the 
practical application of Kindergarten methods at different stages cf the 
children’s advancement and ages. The Kindergarten is truly a place 
where the children learn how to play in such a manner that the founda- 
tion is laid for unselfish, law-abiding citizenship. 

Here, also, they daily listen to the kind of sermon which children 
can understand and profit by, namely, the sweet and simple parables 
which come in and are suggested by the various forms they build, sew, or 
model. Here they learn, perhaps for the first time, that their little indi- 
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viduality is only a part of one great whole; and although at home they. 
may be permitted to rule every one, here others have as much right as 
they, and they begin to feel the natural consequences of their actions. 
The Kindergartner needs to be a person of superior judgment, possessed 
of refinement of manners, and of a strong will, yet withal respecting the 
will of others, and ever ready to examine herself carefully and conscien- 
tiously to find out if what she desires is simply the expression of her own 
self-will, or if it is dictated by her desire for the highest good of the child 
in her charge. She must feel that it is her duty to train and direct the 
will of her pupils into right and virtuous paths, but that it is by no means 
her business, or anybody else’s, to break the will of the child, that great 
moral force, which he will need so much for every action of his life. We 
should rather give it wholesome exercise, by giving the child opportunity 
to decide questions for himself whenever an opportunity arises; for 
, instance, in the choice of colors when giving out the balls, and in the 
formation of figures and invention of designs after his short dictation lesson 
is over. Every educator should always be ready to imagine herself in the 
child’s, place; she needs to be full of sympathy and ever ready to render 
such assistance that, while it prevents his becoming discouraged, will 
bring out tke child’s self-activity and desire to do for himself, which, 
together with perseverance and neatness of-execution, must be encouraged 
at every step. Above and over all, she must be conscious of the fearful 
responsibility she assumes when she becomes the motherly guide of young 
children, and ever treat the children in such a manner as she would that 
others should treat hers. Her ready sympathy, the stories, and the har- 
monious manner of conducting the musical plays, her gentle and impartial 
manner of settling all their little troubles and disputes, and her suggest- 
ing the manner of disposing of their little handiwork; these are the 
moral agents for developing the affectionate and spiritual element of 
children in the Kindergarten. 

I will now, in as brief a manner as possible, recapitulate the main 
features which characterize the Kindergarten, and the objects attainable 
by the general adoption of its methods in our primary schools. 

The peculiar features of the Kindergarten are as follows: * 

1. @ The Kindergarten training aims to bring harmony to the child’s 
own being; between the expression of his thoughts, his feelings, and his 
will-power; his will and his reflections or reason. (2) It aims to show 
him his true relation to his surroundings, his playmates, friends, The 
result should be his delight in peaceful, affectionate intercourse with 
others. (c) It aims to lead the child to feel himself one with nature and 
obedient to nature's laws. He shall make correct observations with the 
aid of the Kindergartner, he shall make correct imitations of natural 
objects, and by means of child-like, familiar conversation he shall peep 
into her secret workshop, and learn to admire the beauty and order of its 
organization. He will thereby learn to love its phenomena, the living cre- 
ation, and learn to respect nature’s laws everywhere and at all times. (d) 

Finally, the child shall be led to feel himself in harmony with what is 





* Koéhler’s Practical and Theoretical Kindergarten Guide. 
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good, noble, and true; in harmony with God, and to grow into child-like 
relations to Him. 

2. The Kindergartner, to be able to carry out the above aims of educa- 
tion, needs to be conscious of her work, and understand what are the 
results, and how to employ the law of opposites and their connection or 
harmonious relationship and combination. She must realize that in order 
to arrive at a clear comprehension of what anything 7s, she must first find 
out what #7 és not; for there can be no comparison or correct impression 
without contrasts or opposites being brought to notice; for example, we 
could not decide that it was a warm day if the temperature were always 
the same; that it was day if there were no night; that anything is right if 
there were no left; that anything is high without there being its opposite. 
The law of opposites rules our universe ; and the work of civilization, of 
education, ‘and of religion, natural and revealed, is, to bring these opposites 
into harmonious union, and for everything to fill its own highest sphere of 
usefulness, that it was intended to fill by a wise creator. The early train- 
ing of the child should aim to make him conscious that he fills an important 
part when he experiences harmonious relations with himself, with nature, 
his neighbors, and his God. The Kindergartner must always appeal to 
the highest motives in the child’s soul, not to his selfish or emulative 
spirit; only the spirit of love must pervade the atmosphere of the Kinder- 
garten. She must offer no medals nor prizes. She must realize that it is 
in her power to awaken, fan, and strengthen the tiny germs of goodness, 
which are born in every child. 

The natural characteristics of the child may be led in two opposite 
directions by the influence of circumstanees and education. Thus the 
naturally timid child may become a modest being, or one who is abject, 
cringing; one who is daring, full of rougish activity, may grow to be 
energetic, executive, noble, and daring, or he may develop into a rude and 
cruel character without the fear of God or man. 

It requires the utmost care and trouble to keep what we call the evil 
propensities in a dormant, inactive state, or to direct them in such ways 
that what would have been a vice becomes a virtue; and the sooner atten- 
tion is given to this work the more satisfactory will be the result. Froe- 
bel’s Plays with the Baby are a faithful guide to the educator. 

I do not claim that the Kindergarten system regenerates those who are 
born with unfortunate organizations, but it surely modifies all evil pro- 
pensities, it prevents a great deal of crime, hardness of heart, idle and 
vicious habits. And although it may be said your own children and 
pupils are not as good as they ought to be with the advantages they have 
enjoyed, I can truthfully assert, they would not have been as good as 
they are if they had not had them. ‘‘ We should not undervalue the ser- 
vices of a physician who keeps the family from getting sick.” It is the 
same with the Kindergarten system, whose great merit is in preventing 
harm and the growth of evil. 

4. The Kindergarten can fulfil its duties to the child only when it pre- 
serves the family spirit with motherly affections on the teacher’s part, and 
perfect confidence and respect on the children’s part, while at the same 
time it constitutes a little community, where the rights of all are respected 
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anid the social instinct of the child is gratified. Early shall the child learn 
and acquire habits of politeness, observe the consequences of selfishness 
or rudeness, and enjoy the beauty of order, mutual helpfulness and even 
self-sacrifice, which, however, must always be spontaneous, not incited by 
outside influence, though we should not refuse to praise him; nor should 
we neglect to always set an example to him, 

- 6. Another important and peculiar feature of the Kindergarten train- 
ing is, that jt considers the child, almost from its birth, as an active, cre- 
ative being. We respect the acquisition of knowledge and the proficiency 
of useful accomplishments but merely as the means of increased power 
for good actions. Words and deeds which bespeak the noble character, 
to these humanity owes its greatest debt of gratitude. Therefore would 
Freebel have us encourage the child’s inborn desire for creative activity, 
and by no means repress it. Vacancy of mind and idleness of hand are 
the worst enemies to the child’s moral nature and progress. 

6. In the Kindergarten there should not be any regular hearing of 
lessons, as in school, nor the same repressive discipline and spirit of 
routine. 

7. Im the Kindergarten proper, for children under six years of age, 
there should be no books nor drilling, but here the Kindergartner or 
teacher should place herself on the child’s plane, and amuse by. child- 
like stories and conversations while occupying and entertaining with such 
occupations as are pleasing and adapted to the child's limited powers, and 
yet exert the right educational and developing influences. His little hands 
shall gain delicacy and profiency of touch and manipulation, and his mind 
shall be trained in the virtues of patience and perseverance. He shall also 
be cheered and animated by sweet and lively songs and games calculated 
to make him physically strong and active. 

8. There should be, if possible, a garden connected with every Kinder. 
garten. 

The objects of the Kindergarten are: 

1. That the child shall be prepared to become a happy, useful, virtu- 
ous citizen. 

The little songs, mostly accompanied by motions, which are contained 
in Freebel’s Mother’s Book of Song and Play, published by Lee & Shepard, 
are a guide to mothers and Kindergartners how to develop the physical 
and moral nature of the child by such means. 

In my lectures to mothers I use my own translations, which will be 
published this (1880) summer. 

The ladies who in eight months’ time do all the Kindergarten work 
which children receive when they remain four years in the Kindergarten, 
have invariably expressed the conviction that not only has the work been 
to them a great benefit and pleasure, while their hand, eye, and powers of 
observation received superior training, but their whole life, their relation 
toward children and toward humanity in general have become so essen- 
tially enlightened and awakened to activity, that all they had previously 
learned seemed to be recalled to memory and to find a proper use. So 
that it seems a matter of regret that every young woman should not 
receive this training, which is of so much more importance to their own 
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welfare and to that of the rising generation than many of the accom- 
plishments upon which money and years of time are lavishly expended. 

The gifts and occupations, if used in the systematic, orderly, but not 
pedantic manner indicated to the normal student, will feed, not quench, 
the child’s natural thirst for knowledge and investigation, develop his 
creative and inventive spirit, train his eye to notice small divergences, 
give him accuracy of detail and execution, and familiarity with geomet- 
rical terms and meaning, through the intelligent use of and play with 
such toys as are calculated to produce this result. 

The greatest value of the Kindergarten is that: 

1. It is a moral agent which exercises not only an clevating influence 
on the rising generation, but also reaches the parents and enriches their 
ideas of education. 

2. It paves the way to an education in accordance with and not against 
nature. The children learn by doing. Thinking and acting, sentiment 
and reality, desire or will, and execution or doing—observations and facts 
are here as closely related as the spring to the brook, one is inseparable 
from the other. 

8. The Kindergarten system leads to a better comprehension of child- 
nature and a more rational treatment of and intercourse with children. 

4. It seems to be the only existing institution where mothers may learn 
the true and right method for educating their children. 





NOTE. 

Mrs. Louise Pottock, born in Prussia, became interested in Freebel’s ideas and 
the Kindergarten from an article in the Christian Examiner in 1859, and interviews with 
Miss Peabody in Boston. In 1963-4 she translated for Nichols and Noyes The Paradise of 
Childhood, by Mrs. Lina Morgenstern: and with Madame Ronge’s Kindergarten Guide, 
and Mrs. Mann's Moral Culture of Infancy and her own motherly instincts, began to prac- 
tice Freebel's gifts in her own nursery, and in a Kindergarten, opened by Mr. Allen in his 
Classical School at West Newton, where she was then residing. In 1864-5 she wrote 
aseries of articles for the Friend of Progress, published by Mr. Charles Plumb in New 
York, explaining the principles and the gifts and occupations of the Kindergarten. 

In 1869 Mrs. Pollock sent her daughter, then eighteen, to Berlin, where she took the 
Mother's Course with Lina Morgenstern, anda full Teacher's Course in the Berlin Frauen- 
Verein, under Herr Lutker, enjoying opportunities of observation in several Kindergartens 
there. After spending six months in Paris, Miss Pollock returned to enter on her work 
as Kindergartner in Boston ; and until she located in 1874 in Washington, D.C., where she 
was associated for two years with Miss Marwedel. In 1877 Mrs. Pollock with her daughter 
opened a Training Institute for Mothers and Kindergartners, each conducting a Kinder- 
garten of her own. Mrs. and Miss Pollock spent two months in the summer of 1879 in 
Raleigh N.C.,and will spend the same time in 1880 in Chapel Hill, in introducing the Kin- 
dergarten system under the auspices of Profi in the State University. 

Pror. N. T. A.ten, founder of the English and Classical School at West Newton, 
Mass., learning from his brother James, who was in Germany in 1859-60, of the Kinder- 
garten and Madame Marenholtz, wrote back, .n 1869, authorizing him to engage a suit- 
able Kindergartner to come over and start an institute after the Freebel idea in their 
school. Not successful in this application, he extended every facility in his power 
to Mrs. Pollock who opened a Kindergarten in connection with his school, in September, 
1964, which was carried on in the true epirit and methods of Freebel by her until other 
engagements compelled her to relinquish the undertaking. 








CHARITY KINDERGARTENS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


The term Charity Kindergartens requires some explanation. When Miss 
Blow began her work in St. Louis she began it and persevered for two 
or more years on her own means, casting her bread upon the waters. 
Her success the world knows, and she has reaped the reward of seeing 
the public mind in St. Louis so much impressed with the beneficial results 
that Kindergartens form at present a part of the public school system. 

The Charity Kindergartens of Boston and Cambridge, and their vicin- 
ity, are a little different. They pick up the very most neglected children, 
and much parish visiting, as it maybe called, is enjoined by Mrs. Shaw 
upon her teachers, and cordially done by them. It would please Mrs. 
Shaw better if they were called free Kindergartens, because her sympathy 
for the poor is so genuine that she does not wish to have their feelings 
hurt in any way, but her wish has not been strictly followed because it is 
not quite so descriptive of the thing as is ‘‘charity” Kindergartens. Her 
agents are instructed not only to bring neglected children in, but to fur- 
nish them with clothing, when necessary. Indeed there is no outside to 
her great heart. 

The first charity Kindergarten in the United States was that of Miss 
Susan E. Blow, of St. Louis, Mo., who in the winter of 1872-3 went to 
New York city and studied the system thoroughly, and in 1873-4 kept a 
Kindergarten of thirty pupils in the Normal school-house, where Superin- 
tendent Harris gave her a room, rent free. The children were between 
three and six. In the fall of 1874 some twenty of her pupils, who were 
then seven years of age, went into the primary school and showed the 
value of the Kindergarten training by going through the three years’ 
work in one year, thus saving two years for the grammar schools. Miss 
Blow also gratuitously trained twelve ladies for Kindergartners that year. 
The next year, with four of these for assistants, she taught one hundred 
children in her Kindergarten, and there were two Kindergartens taught 
by two of her ladies, each with three of their classmates for assistants. 
Miss Blow continued her training-school for teachers the next year with 
many in the class, and on Saturdays all of them met with the old class for 
a general lesson. The effect of these on the primary schools when the 
Kindergarten children went into them determined the school board to 
institute twelve Kindergartens, and pay as many teachers, and Miss Blow 
took the superintendence of them, all still gratuitously, and carried on Ler 
Kindergarten, whose pupils became volunteer assistants in the Kinder- 
gartens. Now, in 1880, there are fifty-two Kindergartens in St. Louis, 
whose head teachers are paid $500 out of the school appropriation and 
whose assistants are volunteers from Miss Blow’s free training class. 
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The next great charity work in this cause was done by Mr. 8. H. Hill 
of Florence. Miss Peabody having given a lecture in the Cosmean hall of 
that village, and some citizens expressing a desire for the Kindergarten, 
this gentleman offered his own house and paid Mrs. Aldrich to open a 
nursery and had it free to all the children of the village. This was in 
1874-5. The Kindergarten grew and he subsequently paid more Kinder- 
gartners, built two houses—one for the teachers to live in, and one acom- 
modating two hundred children. At present there are nearly one hun- 
dred in actual attendance. With four Kindergartners paid by a fund that 
Mr, Hill has put in trust, some other citizens of Florence contributing, 
and children of all colors and social position are prepared in these Kin- 
dergartens for the public schools. 

In 1876 Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw had two Kindergartners trained by Miss 
Garland, dividing between them $1,200 and providing rooms, furniture, 
and material for a charity Kindergarten in Jamaica Plain. Immediately 
afterwards she did the same thing for Brookline, that town providing a 
room, rent free, in the town hall. nm after followed another in Rox- 
bury in connection with a nursery. is Kindergarten of eighteen pupils 
was under the care of one teacher, paid $600. Then, hearing of Mrs. 
Mann’s effort to get up a charity Kindergarten in Cambridge by means of 
a subscription headed by the poet Longfellow, she came to her aid with 
what was wanting. This Kindergarten still goes on, supported by the sub- 
scriptions of Cambridge citizens, The perfect success of all these Kin- 
dergartens in improving the children, together with the collateral gracious 
effects on the poor parents, soon stimulated Mrs. Shaw to establish more 
of them and a nursery in Cambridge, and the same in Cambridgeport, 
until now there are no less than thirty Kindergartens and ten nurseries 
under this munificent patronage, in Jamaica Plain, Brookline, Roxbury, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Canton, and Boston. In Boston and some other 
places the municipality grants rooms, rent free. Some other ladies help 
about the Kindergarten in the North End missions, and Mrs. James Tol- 
man supports a Kindergarten entirely herself at the south end of Boston. 
There are always twenty-five children in the Kindergartens kept by one 
teacher, with $600 salary, all expenses found besides, and where there 
are from twenty-five to fifty scholars, two teachers with $500 salary each. 
There is some voluntary assistance given sometimes by the pupils of the 
training schools for the sake of the practice they get thereby. 

Mrs. Mann, Mrs, Shaw, Mrs. Tolman, and the other ladies interested 
in the.Boston and Cambridge Kindergartens hope to make such an im- 
pression of their public value on the school authorities as Miss Blow made 
by her great work to which she has contributed herself entirely, as well as 
money, so that they may be made the first grade of the public education, 
for of course such munificent benefactors as the lady who spends from 
thirty to forty thousand dollars a year on this charity, are not to be 
readily found—nor can be a permanent resource. 

In New York and Philadelphia charity Kindergartens have been started 
and carried on for two years by a subscription of the members of 
churches, who give a room for the children of their neighborhood, irre- 
spective of denominational name. An eminent success has attended that 
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of the Anthon Memorial Church of New York. Mrs. Kraus and Miss 
Peabody at different times addressed the ladies of that church, and Mr. 
Newton, the rector, followed it up by distributing freely Kindergarten 
tracts, which any one can procure by sending five cents to E. Steiger, 25 
Park Place, New York. At the end of the year—rather in the Spring of 
1878, he asked his people assembled who would subscribe for a charity 
Kindergarten. Eight hundred dollars was at once subscribed, and half a 
dozen young ladies volunteered to assist a Kindergartner trained by Mrs. 
Kraus Beelte, to whom $600 was paid. The next year $900 was subscribed 
and some other ladies sent in a substantial dinner for the children. 
We trust this Kindergarten will prove a model for church work, uni- 
versally. Nothing done for the poor has such gracious effect or gives 
such promise. 

In Philadelphia a parochial Kindergarten is attached to a nursery 
in St. Peter’s church, and is taught by Miss Fairchild, a graduate of Miss 
Burritt’s, and some attempts have been made beside, in which Miss 
Stevens, Miss Dickey, and Mrs. G. Gourlay have begun good work. It is 
to be regretted that the church of the Epiphany did not continue Miss 
Sterling in her excellent beginning in their church parlor. Her success 
in winning the children and their parents was so signal that they expressed 
great grief in having to give it up, and if Miss Sterling could have found 
another rent-free room she would have gone on at her own expense, as 
the poor parents proposed to pay enough cents by the week to keep up 
the supply of material. It is necessary in all cases that the patrons of a 
Kindergarten should be fully apprised of the nature of the Kindergarten. 
In this case that requisite préparation was omitted and the whole expense 
fell on the purse of the rector, which could not be perennial. 

In Chicago, Mrs. E. W. Blatchford has established at her own expense 
a Kindergarten under a graduate of Mrs. A. H. Putnam, and which has 
her valuable superintendence. 

In Cincinnati a Charity Kindergarten has been established under the 
auspices of an association of ladies, and the immediate direction of Miss 
Shank of St. Louis, one of Miss Blow’s pupils. The plan embraces a 
kitchen in which the older pupils will be taught practical cooking and all 
lighter house-work. 

The most remarkable development of Charity Kindergarten is going on 
in California, under several organizations of workers, all of which aim to 
bring the most neglected children within the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of the best Froebel training. 








THE KINDERGARTEN AND HOMES. 


BY MRS. MARY PEABODY MANN. 





HOMES AS THEY ARE, AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 


WHEN we consider what homes and schools are in the present condi- 
tion of the world, it is impossible for the thinking mind not to ask, What 
can be done to improve them? They surely do not produce the effect 
upon society that could be expected from ideal homes and schools, and it 
is these that we would now discuss. 

The institution of home is a divine one, as far as we can judge of divine 
things. The family is eminently God’s institution, and nothing should 
be allowed to mar it. It is based upon the most powerful and all-pervad- 
ing sentiments of the human soul, and our quest should be to ascertain by 
reflection all its capabilities for influencing the destiny of man. The 
child is born into the arms of its parents who may well stand appalled before 
the magnitude of the duty it imposes upon them, if they have any adequate 
appreciation of it at all, for we know, alas! that the actual parents of the 
majority of the human race have a very inadequate sense of their duty to 
their children. Children do not come voluntarily into the world, nor do 
parents summon them from the abyss of time and space with an intelli- 
gent consciousness that they are new emanations or creations of God's 
Spirit, to be instructed in their relations to the glorious universe to whose 
study their faculties are adapted. Often unwelcome, the product of pas- 
sion instead of noble and religious sentiment, they are largely left to find 
out through suffering and unaided experience those relations to the uni- 
verse which are the earnest of their immortality. And because the endow- 
ment of nature is often so rich as to overcome all obstacles to the building 
up of that spiritual nature which it is their own part to erect upon that 
basis, many shallow persons idly say that the consequences of neglect and 
obstructions to progress prove that adversity and hindrances are the best 
circumstances under which to form character. Out of conflict and strife 
much truth is elicited, because these stimulate the intellect to action, but 
it is as idle to say that neglect and absence of love are in themselves good 
for the soul, as that the indigestible matter we often eat strengthens the 
powers of digestion. Souls are often starved for the want of proper influ- 
ences, as stomachs are ruined by indigestible food. It is true that even 
the stomach will survive much abuse, and we know that souls have an 
immortal principle that will stand by them in some sphere of being if not 
in this—but why lose the highest benefits this life can bestow, the world 
that now is as well as that which is to come? The race has grown in 
spite of all the obstacles it has had to encounter, and the earnest inquiry 
that has engaged the greatest minds in it has resulted at last in the dis- 
covery of a method of improving homes and education within and out- 
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side of them. Madame Marenholz-Bulow, who may well be called the 
apostle of Froebel, having devoted thirty years of her life to the promul- 
gation of his system in many lands, has of late issued a little book upon 
the evils of the present time, and she resolves them all into the deficient 
education of women. While women are of inferior education, how can 
homes be what they ought to be and evidently were intended to be? God 
does not do things arbitrarily. An eloquent preacher once said: ‘‘God 
takes care of the helpless babe, not by folding it under an angel’s wing, 
but by pillowing it on a mother’s breast.” God does not speak from the 
skies to teach women to fit themselves to be good mothers, but having 
endowed the human race with faculties adequate to all their needs—and 
who can compass the glory of their possible destiny?—he inspires -the 
mother’s heart to learn by experience. If it is true that in early times 
men lived hundreds of years, it could have been none too long to learn 
the lessons of this great school of a world. At present we seem to live 
long enough only to catch a glimpse of what is left for usto do. Women 
were once, and in some places are still treated only as chattels, or at least 
merely as the bearers of bodies, and are not expected to educate the souls. 
Even in the most educating modern country (Germany) it was not long 
since considered best for the sons to be taken from the influence of their 
mothers as early as possible. It had not apparently dawned upon them that 
the mothers should be better educated for their office. May we not 
justly attribute to this custom the prevalence of irreligion among distin- 
guished Germans? for if religion is not cherished at the mother’s knee, by 
the mother’s heart, where will it be likely to be done? The mother 
watches every motion of her nursing babe, and its organic life in her is 
thus far cherished, but when a little older the care becomes troublesome, 
especially if she is worldly, and she calls in the aid of—whom? Does 
she, like queens, appoint the best educated and most unexceptionable 
woman in her sphere to aid her in the holy duty? Should not every 
mother provide that none but good examples shall be set before the 
awakening mind and heart of her little immortal? and consult at every 
turn with assistant educators? And as her child increases in years, does 
she guard it on every side from evil influences? Does she especially 
watch her own words and acts, which have such powerful influence upon 
the child as long as its faith in her is unbroken, the faith that is the 
matrix of faith in God? Does she never break a promise, or present an 
unworthy motive, or use a subterfuge with her child? Did she come to 
her task prepared for it? or was she married, or did she become a mother 
without studying the subject? Probably nine-tenths of all the women 
who are married think only of the gratification of their own affections. 
When the relation of mother comes to a conscientious woman, the mater- 
nal sentiment awakes and absorbs almost her every thought, but how 
poorly does she find herself equipped for the new duty! She searches 
herself to know what are her resources, and deplores her deficient educa- 
tion when she finds how limited they are. New, pressing duties of 
many kinds prevent her from educating herself now, and she is obliged 
to depend upon her maternal instincts, whose scope she has never studied. 
These instincts, uneducated, may make her sacrifice every one else to her 
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child, which she has not the right todo. More children come and she is 
overwhelmed. How frequent is this history! She must now learn wis- 
dom by her mistakes, and her children are the victims of this long-de- 
ferred training! 

In reading the history of Froebel’s life and study of man, and his final 
discovery of the true method of education, what woman is not mortified 
to think that it was not made by a woman and a mother? Froebel 
learned it frora his observation of tender, noble mothers, who had learned 
wisdom by their costly experience, guided by the maternal instinct which 
makes the good mother obliterate herself for the good of her child. 
Standing a little apart from the duty, and bringing a cultivated, scientific 
thind to the subject, he saw where the difficulty lay, and why all mothers 
were not equal to their task, and why children were left to suffer uncom- 
prehended, unsympathized with. This tender, womanly nature, from 
which he had suffered so much after losing his own mother, was enlisted 
in the reform of this world-wide evil, and he has shown mothers how to 
remedy it. This sentiment pervades all his works. 

But this is not to be done slumbering. "Woman must rise in her might 
and see that all women are educated for their vocation. It is not enough 
that a mother here and there studies the system, but every woman 
should be trained to the work, so that children may fall into no evil 
hands. No woman should consider herself educated who does not make 
herself acquainted with a method that is acknowledged by the highest 
thinkers to meet all the requisitions for the education of the little child; 
for the Kindergarten system provides for every want of human nature— 
physical, moral, and intellectual. If all women studied the principles of 
this science, for it is a science, no motherless child would be left to suffer, 
for nothing so draws out the maternal nature in woman as the profound 
study of child-nature. Every good Kindergartner finds the motherly 
element in herself, and by adoption makes every child she deals with her 
own, so that the most difficult cases do not discourage her, or wear out 
her patience, or exhaust her resources. She is sure the right germ is 
there if her ekill can find it, and the challenge to the resources she has 
laid by seem to create new ones to meet every contingency. 


HOW IS THIS TRAINING TO BE MADE UNIVERSAL? 


Every public school organization should have appended to it a training 
school, in which all the girls of the school (subject to an examination for 
qualification) can take a course of this study after they have given all the 
time they can command to their general education. The most highly 
cultivated will then take their rank as Kindergarten educators—for a Kin- 
dergarten of practice must accompany such a training school, and the 
charity Kindergartens will afford ample field also—those of inferior 
grade can act as nurses, and every woman will be suitably educated for 
marriage. If marriage is, for any cause, not her lot in life, she will still 
have a vocation that will give her congenial employment in any sphere. 
When this matter is understood and appreciated, women will come for- 
ward and found such institutions in which all their sex can be educated 
to this work, the rich paying for their own instruction, the poor receiving 
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668 COMMON SCHOOLS, 187. 


The amounts reported as expended for new School Houses within the year ending 
August, 31, 1875, are given below. These amounis are included in the “TOTALS” of 












































































































































expenses, on pages 203-219. 
No. of , No. of 
TOWNS. 1 Amounts. TOWNS, : 
eS fchool Amounts 
HARTFORD COUNTY. WINDHAM COUNTY. 
Hartford,......|--.--- $23,657.86)| Ashford, .-.--- 1 $1,435.25 
Bristol,......-- 1 1,300.00}\Chaplin, - . -~ --- 1 2,032.44 
East Hartford, . 1 1,863.00 eee i! 1 4,500.00 
East Windsor, -| 1 12,000.00)| Plainfield, .- _.. 1 6,267.53 
a i BS Tee 632.78 
thington,---/ 1 7,000.0 Total, ____- 4 14,235. 
West Hartford,.| 1 8,363.49 = a a 
% backed 1 12,000.00 
Total, ..... 6 $61,717.12 
LITCHFIELD COUNTY: 
Salisbury, ..... 1 $700.00 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. PIP T Se 11,137.71 
Total,....- 1 A437. 
New Haven,--.-|-...-- $2,332.37 — | 9aes7.t1 
Meriden, .....- t 15,000.00 
North Branford,; 1 } 2,216.00 
Waterbury, -... 1 1,407.83 
Total, ..... 3 $20,956.20 TOLLAND COUNTY. 
Hebron, ....... 1 $485.40 
NEW LONDON COUNTY. 
Norwich,...... 1 ~— $3,690.00) 
Stonington,....| 1 ~ 15,000.00 
Total,....-! 2 | . $18,690.00 crt” * ae sae o 
Hartford, .---. 5 $61,717.12 
New Haven,...| 3 20,956.20 
New London,..}- 2 18,690.00 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY. Fairfield, ...... 4 6,613.81 
Windham,. .... 4 14,235.22 
Danbury, .... -- 2 $2,590.11 Litchfield, . ...- 1 13,437.71 
New Canaan,..| 1 2,000.00)| Middlesex, ....|...---.|----.--4------ 
Stamford, ..... 1 2,023,70||Tolland, ....._. L 485.40 
Total, ..... 4 $6,613.81 Total,_.... 21 $133,135.46 





























COMMON SCHOOLS, 1875. 


On this page is given a statement of the amounts expended for Library and Appa- 


ratus, in the year ending August 31st, 1875. 


These are included in the “ TOTALS” 
















































































of expenses, on pages 203-219. 
TOWNS. Amounts.|/TOWNS. Amounts.|| TOWNS. Amounts. 
Hartford, ....... $1,148.82|/Montville,.....__- $20.50|| New Milford, ..._- $40.17 
Bertin, ooo. 2855 10.30||North Stonington, —_ 8.50||North Canaan,.... 20.00 
Bloomfield, ..... 18.90||Salem, .......... 5,00}|Plymouth, ... ... 84.00 
Bristol, ........ 64.40] Sprague, ......... 51.60||Roxbury, ........ 20.00 
Burlington, ....- 20.00||Stonington, ...... 43.00||Torrington, ...... 340.93 
Canton, ........ 153.00|| Waterford, ._____- 25.26|| Winchester, ._.._. 364 50 
Kast -. 223.20 
East Windsor, .. aa $782.63 $977.35 
Enfield, ........ 5 
Farm a onen Wee 
Glastonbury,.... 10.00 
New Britain, ... 250.53 
—a---- ao $188.41 
Plainville, .....- 48.69)|>ridgeport, -.-.. “*" || Middletown, ... .... 185.16 
Simsbury, --.--- 45.00||Danbury, -..-..+. 10.06) Faddam, ....---- art 
Southington... 13.00}/Bethel. ----~-~--- 22.50) chester, ....-.--- 22.00 
South Windsor,  50.00||Darien,-...-.---. 145.00\\ Hinton, ....-..-- 60.00 
West Hartford, . .71.20||F airfield, -..--... 56.80! Cromwell, -...--- 10.00 
Windsor, ....... 55.0)||Greenwich, -.-... 16.50! )itham..-_.....- 50.00 
Windsor Locks,. _80.00||(tuntington,- -. .. 45.00!\ rast Haddam, .... 87.97 
New Canaan, .-... 12.00 Portland, 60.00 
$2,542.68 New Fairfield,.... .80.00/""" °°""""""" i 
| Norwalk, ........ 134.00 $430.13 
idgeficld, ....._. 10.00 : 
Stratford, ........ 48.00 
$838.27 
New Haven, .... 73.67 
4 a teat at Tolland, ........- $20.00 
Derb b apaaasea 193.00) Bolton, agnbveinaeé 7.00 
oud... €0.00 Columbia,..-.-.-- 22.00 
Hamden, ....... 20.00}|Brooklyn, ........ $20.00||Coventry, -.--.-.. 80.10 
Madison, ....... 24.00}|Hampton, .__..... 7.'15|| Ellington, . ......- 1.50 
Meriden, ..... .  1%6.08}/Killingly, ........ 92.35||Somers, --..-.---. 20.00 
Naugatuck, . .... 85.00)|Plainfield, ........ 40.00}| Stafford, .......-. 11.50 
North Haven,...  40.00}|Putnam, ......... 25.00}| Vernon, -....---. 106.00 
Orange, ........ 24.55|/Seotland, ........ 20.00 
Wallingford,.... 25,00||Sterling, ........- 35.00 $268.10 
Waterbury,..... 302.00|/Thompson,- ...... 57.50 
Wolcott, ....... 25.00||Windham, ___.... 47.09 
Woodbridge, .... 50.00 
$344.69 
= tletan Hartford County, $2,542.68 
New Haven “ 2,078.30 
New London “ 782.63 
Fairfield et 838.27 
Litchfield, ........ 0.00/|Windham “ 844.69 
Bridgewater, ..... 57.00||Litchfield “ 977.35 
New London, -.... $210,00||Colebrook, ....... 21.07||Middlesex “ 430.13 
Norwich, ........ 385.68||Kent, ..........- 20.00||Tolland “ 268.10 
Franklin, -....... 20.00}|Morris; .......... 18.68 po Brae Sed 
Gtoton,.......... 13.20||New Hartford,.... 21.00 Total,..... $8,262.15 









































670° COMMON BOHOOLS, 19%. 


TABLE I. 


In which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to the amount of taxable 
property in each to every child between the ages of four and siateen years. 


The amount is given in dollars, 


This Table is based upon the Grand List completed in 1874, and the Enumera- 
tion of children taken m January, 1875, and is designed to show the relative 
wealth of the several towns, a8 compared wiih their respective number of children 
of the usual school age. An examination of this Table will show, approximately, 
which towns are. best able to provide liberally for their public schools, though this 
ability depends also, in part, upon the density of population, and the consequent 
number of schools required. : 

Where a district is formed of parts of two or more towns, the law now requires 
that all the children in such district shall be returned as from the town having 
jurisdiction over the district For this reason the figures in this Table cannot be 
made to show precisely what they are designed to show. 

The rank of towns in this Table may be compared with their rank in Table II. 














a 53 lz é a3 
3 ~ TOWNS. 2 TOWNS. 2 
ee g E 8 
Sis = < 
1} 1 | Hartford, ............. 1@4996 || 48 | 84 | Ellington, ............ 2788 
2| 2/Watertown,.........-. 4757 || 31 | 35 |Lebanon, ...........-. 2TTT 
4| 3/West Hartford, ........| 4617 || 26 | 36/Wi i eth teh aacmann 2766 
3) 4 82 | 37 |Woodbridge, .......... 2737 
6) & 43 | 38 |New Milford,.......... 2731 
6| 6 865| 39 |Bloomfield, ........... 2712 
a Oe 42 | 40 | Middlefield; ........... 2710 
9| 8 84 | 41 |Roxbury,............. 2698 
10; 9 41/42 

8/10 40 | 43 

13/11 28 
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‘141 
146 
1127 
1128 
154 
‘151 
134 
156 


152 


/153 
160 


150 


13] 


133 
134 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
159 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 





147 
156 
162 


158 


156 
157 
158 
159 





157 
159 
163 
161 
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160 
161 


163 


136)Ledyard. 


162)E 
164/Ly 








165 
166 
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1787 


16 
166 
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Voluntown, 
Thomaston, 


* Thomaston included in Plymouth. 


























672 - COMMON. SCHOOLS, 18%. 
The same figures are next given by Counties. 
TABLE I.continued. 
In which the Towns of each County are arranged according to their amount of taxable 
property to ach child between the ages of four and siateen years, 
: =| 
5|5 E\s E 
17 | 15 190 
13 | 16 2141 
16/17 2104 
1}. 1 20/18 2019 
2} 2 22) 19 1871 
3| 3 19} 20 1859 
6) 4 2h} zl 1858 
4| 6| Wethersfield, 18} 22 1814 
6| 6|East Granby, 23 | 23 1797 
13| 178i 24/24 N11 
71 8 25 | 26 1595 
8| 9 
11}10 
9/11 i 
10/12 Tj 1 3607 
14/13 5; 2 3287 
12}14 2) 3 3161 
16/15 3i 4 3110 
15/16 4; 6 2777 
19} 17 71 6 2142 
17/18 8| 7 2057 
18/19 6; 8 2019 
20 | 20 9; 9 1970 
21) 21 10} 10 1927 
23 | 22 12) 11 1869 
25 | 23 13} 12 1795 
24| 24 11} 13 1680 
26 | 25 16} 14 1577 
27 | 26 14} 15 1480 
22| 27 16] 16 1432 
28 | 28 17/17 1376 
29} 29 19} 18 1341 
18} 39 1283 
20 | 20 1117 
> hs ae | 
2) 2 
3; 3 a7 2 4234 
' 6) 4 2/2 3143 
4\.5 "13 2892 
5| 6 5; 4 2888 
7| 4% 6| 6 2859 
9; 8 Bi 6 2766 
8| 9 4) 7 2607 
11/10 12; 8 2491 
15 | 11 |Hamden, ..-..........3 2412 9; 9 2410 
14| 12 |North Branford, ....... 2326 || 11/10 2391 
12 | 13 |Middlebury, ........-- 2321 |} 33/11 2334 
10 | 14 |Cheshire, ........-.--- 2218 |} $112 2324 
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¢\2 ES iz /s £3 
iF ¥ TOWNS. 22 |i3 . TOWNS. > 
& 2§ ||§|8 <3 
10 | 13 | Weston,.......-...-.-- $2260 || 22 | 23 | Warren,.............- $1447 
18 | 14 |Monroe, .....-.-..---- 2206 |; 24/| 24 |New Hartford, .......- 1355 
14| 16 |Stratford,............. 3163 || 26 | 25 |Kent, ..............9. 1268 
16 | 16 |Norwalk,.........-.-- 2119 }; * | * eect e dail * 
17} 17 |New Canaan, .......-- 2118 
15 | 18 |Huntingtun, -......-.-- 2108 MIDDLESEX CO. 
19 | 19 |Sherman, ............- 2090 
20 | 20 |Greenwich, .........-.- 1877 1] 1|Middletown, .........- 3655 
21 | 21 |Newtown, ..........-- 1744 |] 3} 2/}Esesex, ........-.....- 3293 
DE MET EEE, acces ccocess 1496 || 4] 3|Westbrook, ..........- 8161 
$8 | 28 |Bethel, ..........----.-. 1470] 2| 4|Saybrook, ............ 8133 
5; 56 oer er anescnuee 2710 
HAM Fi Qi Ry cocceccs coeak 2297 
vam m || 6] 7 |Durham, ............. 2206 
1} 1 Scotland, ............- 3987 Ce). ae 2166 
OS Rae 3166 || 9} 9 /Old Saybrook,........- 2102 
8] 8 Brooklyn, .......-.... 2414 || 10| 10 |Kast Haddam, -_...-...- 1897 
6| 4|Windham, ..........-. 2309 || 13 | 11 |Chester, ............-- 1146 
4| 6|Hampton, ............ 2279 || 11 | 12|Haddam, ...........-. 1599 
1] 6/|Plainfleld, ..........-.. 1906 || 12 | 13 |Killingworth, ......... 1595 
8| 7|Woodstock,.........-.- 1899 || 14| 14 |Cromwell, ..........-- 1585 
9| 8 |Canterbury,........-... 1835 || 15 | 15 |Chatham,............-. 1495 
5) 9 Sti rkehuswen at 1661 
10 10 |Thompson, ........--- 1540 TOLLAND CO 
12) 11 i eentnonail, sash 1507 
13| 12 |Killingly, ...........-.- 1328 |} 1| 1/Andover, .....-.......- 2872 
34 | 13 [Putpam,.........-.-.. 1316 || 2} 2 |Somers, ..........-.-.-- 2806 
14 | 14 |Sterling,............-- 1315 || 8| 3/|Ellington, .........-.-.- 2788 
16 | 16 |Eastford, ...........-. 1129 |} 4| 4)Hebron, .............-. 2182 
16 | 16 | Voluntown, ........... GO6 TT 3:1: BH nw. ccnncceese 1905 
6| 6/Coventry. ............ 1765 
LITCHFIELD CO. 5| 7/Union, ....--...--.--- 1715 
i, SO non cccnnnenat 1607 
1} 1/|Watertown,........... 4757 || 10] 9 |Mansfield, ..........--. 1584 
2| 2)|Bethiehem, ........... 4184 || 8| 10 |Columbia, ...........- 1464 
3| 3/| Winchester, ........-.. 6364 |} 11) 11 |Stafford,....-......... 1375 
6| 4|Washington, .......... 8150 |] 13 | 12 |Tolland, ............_. 1360 
6| 5 ORES 2814 || 12 | 13 | Willington, ........__. 1117 
. Mf | ae! eS 2731 
| IAPR STE: 2698 : 
8| 8 Litohfeld, ci selina 2697 2i¢ 
4| 9| Woodbury, .........-- 2311 ‘Tue COUNTIES. Ra 3 
10 | 10 |Sal eeereerwas 2291 ) ) 
ee SS ea ESSeae 2287 es “ 
12 | 12 | Bridgewater, .........- 2285 “Taree 
Bh IS TERAEOM, .... - onnancove= 2277 || 1| 1|\New Haven, ..../$3114 $3082 
13 | 14 | Harwinton, ..........-. 2105 2| 2/|Hartford, .....-.- 2931 | 3020 
17 | 15 | Norfolk, ............-- 2104 3| 3 |Middlesex.--.--- 2569 | 2626 
16 | 16 |Torrington, ........-.- 2036 || 4| 4|New London, .../ 2448 | 2498 
16 | 17 |Canaan, .............- 1962 || 5| 5 |Fairfield, ......-. 2403 | 2362 
18 | 18 |*Plymouth, ........... 1881 6| 6 |Litchfield, ....-- 2326 | 2325 
20 | 19 |Colebrook,............ 1871 7| 7|Windham, .....- 1775 | 1747 
21 | 20 'North Canaan, .....-..- 1787 || 8| 8 |Tolland,.......-. 1699 | 1707 
19 | 21 |Barkham 
23 | 92 'Cormwalle---22771 1604 The State, ....| 2613 | 2628 









































* Thomaston included in Plymouth. 











674 COMMON SCHOOLS, 187. 


TABLE IL. 


Jn which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to the percentage of their 
taxable property appropriated for Public Schoo's during the year ending August 
Bist, 1875. 

The basis of comparison is the Grand Lis: completed in 1874. The moneys 
included jn this computation are those received for school purposes from Town 
Taxes, District Taxes, and Voluntary Contributions. The amount is given in 
mills and hundredths of a mill on the dollar; or the figures may be read so many 
dollars and cents on each thousand dollars. 

This table is designed to show how much money was raised for public schools 
in each town, according to its pecuniary ability. The rank of the towns in this 
Table may be compared with their rank in Table I. 

For a statement of the amount raised and received in each town for every child 
enumerated, see Table III. 

In addition to the moneys included in this Table, each town paid, in proportion 
to its Grand List, its share of the amount distributed from the State Treasury to 
the several towns according to their respective number of children enumerated in 
January, 1875. 











1873-74. 
1874-76. 
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COMMON SUHOOLS. 1875 




















: a 3 ~ ey 
Zi F zis F 
S % TOWNS. . A A TOWNS. ‘ 
© 9 | & 
ed, Oe ar kal he *é 
29| 59\Bridgeport, .........-.- $3.24 || 52/114) Montville, ............ 29 
2| 60\Coventry, .........--.. 3.23 |} 71)116)Salem, ............-.. 2.28 
113} 61;Colchester, -.......-.-- %.20 ||102)116)|Colebrook, ............ 2.27 
86| 62)Haddam, ...........-. 3.19 |} §0/117|Winchester -......... 2.26 
49) 63) Norwich, ..........-..- 8.16 || 67/118) Waterford, ..........- 2.25 
61 EEE 8.13 |}125)119 a senate aia 2.24 
79| 65/Cromwell, ............ 3.11 ||120/120/Brookfield, ..........- 2.18 
66) 66/Barkhamsated, --- ~~. -_.- 3.10 |} 94/121/Orange, ........... -. 2.18 
15) 67 pa eieRade emt 3.04 |/132/122/Old Lyme,............. 2.18 
96| 68)/Bolton,..............- 3.01 |} 11)123/Simsbury, ............ 2.17 
93| 69\Greenwich, ........... 8.01 || 92|124/Roxbury, ............. 2.17 
8| 70) Naugatuck, ..........- 2.97 ||104\125)Ridgefield,............ 2.17 
70| 71|Harwinton, ........-.- 2.94 |/118/126) Newtown, ...........- 2.15 
SEE, ocnccnecnsidens 2.91 ||/116)127)Morris,..............- 2.14 
81| 73|Rocky Hill,........... 2.89 ||101/128|Kast Lyme,........._- 2.14 
119| 74/East Granby, .-...-..-. 2.83 |/122/129)Norfolk, ............. 2.10 
42) 76|Granby, .............. 2.82 || 159/130) Avon,........-....... 2.09 
82) 76\Kastford, ............- 2.82 || 97/131)Hampton, ............ 2.09 
155| 77)/Stonington, ..........- 2.78 ||136|132|Middlefield, ........... 2.07 
103) 78/Ellington, ............ 2.77 || 83/133) W Sailnet siheecteeaihll 2.03 
96| 79\New Fairfield, _....___ 2.74 |/130 134 Stamford, tin dhs teraebeciniaislGel 2.01 
93) 80/Chester,.............- 2.72 ||131/135 Scotland, ............. 2.01 
24| 81|Manchester, .........- 2.70 ||123/136|/ Bethlehem, ........... 1.99 
116] 82/Oanaan, .............. 2.68 ||136)137/Suffield, .............. 1.95 
166] 83|Sprague, ------------- 2.67 ||128|138| Westbrook, .......... 1.94 
105; 84,Griswold, ............ 2.67 ||149/139\Sahsbury, ............ 1.94 
85| 85\/Sherman,............. 2.67 || 69/140 emg hic n asibeidvenadheiil 1.90 
46| 86|New Haven, .......... 2.66 ||142/141/New Milford, ........-. 1.88 
84| 87|Portland,............. 2.64 |!139|142) Washington, .......... 1.87 
63) 88|\New London, ........- 2.63 |/121/143|Cheshire, ............. 1.83 
72| 89\Bethany,............- 2.63 ||119|144|Weston,............_- 1.80 
124 90 Windsor, .....-.- 2.62 || 96|145|North Haven, ....-.... 1.76 
68) 91'Warren,.............- 2.61 || 146/146 Monroe, .............. 1.74 
88, 92)Woodbridge, -.-......- 2.60 |/152/147|Woodbury, ........... 1.71 
74| 93/Franklin, ............- 2.60 ||161/148| Watertown, .........-- 1.66 
117| 94\Saybrook, .......---.- 2.60 || 99|149'Lisbon, .........----- 1.65 
109| 95|Somers, ..........-.-- 2.60 ||165|150| Westport, ............ 1.62 
21} 96\Beacon Falls, ......... 2.60 ||147/151/Thompson, ..........- 1.58 
45| 97|North Stonington, ....- 2.58 ||150|152|East Haven, ........_. 1.56 
108) 98)\Fairfield, ............. 2.56 ||134 153) Bri a 1.55 
75| 99/Clinton, .............. 2.53 ||144/154|Middlebury, ......... 1.62 
160|100|Plainfield, ...........- 2.51 ||148/155/Goshen, .............. 1.45 
140|101|Wilton, ..-....._..... 2.50 ||154|166|Wethersfield, ..-..-... 1.44 
141/102|Guilford, ............- 2.47 ||163)157|Litchfield, ............ 144 
127|103|\Stratford, ..... ...... 2.45 |/158 158 Bozrah, dob nncaenhel 1.38 
107|104| Middletown, .........- 2.45 |/151 159) Pomfret, -....-....-.. 1.36 
66,105/Trumbull, ............ 2.44 ||163/160|)Darien, .............. 1.30 
137!106|Durham, .__._......... 2.43 | 106|161| Wolcott, .........---- 1.29 
98/107|Hebron,........--..-- 2.40 ||156|162|\Newington, ....-..-.-- 1.17 
100}108| Ledyard, _........._.- 2.38 ||157/163)/North Canaan, ........ 1.17 
143|109)Lebanon, ............- 2.36 ||129)164| Essex, ............... 1.16 
78|110|\Hamden, ............. 2.36 ||164 165 Milford, Radars Be 1.00 
145/111|Southbury, ....------- 2.34 ||162/166/Old Saybrook, ....---- 0.85 
110}112|Stafford, _............ 2.31 || * | * /Thomaston, ..........- * 
64/113|Andover, .......-.---- 2.31 



































* Included in Plymouth. 
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The order of the Towns in the several Counties is as follows: 
TABLE Il—continued. 


The Towns in each County arranged according to the percentage of their property 
appropriated for Public Schools during the year ending August 31st, 1875. 






































¥is vis +3 
: oie : 
: 7 TOWNS. @ |< TOWNS. 
| 0 5 
= £ 5 aie & § 
6 | 15 |Beacon Falls, .......-.. $2.60 
HARTFORD 00. 21 | 16 |Guilford, .........-... 2.47 
| 15|17|Hamden, -....-..--.-- 2.35 
9| 1 Southington, .......... $13.43 || 23 38 [Bouthbary. PIS 2.34 
17| 2/|East Windsor, ....-... 7.38 || IT | 19 }Orange, -.......---.-. 2.18 
8| 3/Windsor, ............- 6.93 || 20 | 20 |Cheshire, .__.._....... 1.83 
2| 4/Windsor Locks, ....... 6.33 || 18 | 21 |North Haven, -.._...-. 1.76 
8} 5 |Canton, -........-..-- 6.28 || 24| 22 |East Haven, .....-...- 1.56 
6| 6|Enfield, .......- ..--| 6.09 || 22| 23 |Middlebury,........... 1.52 
20| 7 |EKast Hartford, ........ 4.82 || 19 | 24 |Wolcott,_............. 1.29 
10} 8 }Hartland,............. 4.52 || 25 | 25 |Milford, .._........... 1.00 
Rn) 441 
13] 10 |Farmington, -.-..-....-- 4.34 NEW LONDO ’ 
12 | 11 |Glastonbury, .........-. 409 le 
26 | 12 |West Hartford,_.....-.- 8.98 || 2] 1 |Groton, _..........--..- 3.62 
11} 13 |New Britain, .......... 3.95 || 1] 2/|Preston,.............. 3.42 
24} 14 |Bloomfield, ..........-. 3.79 || 15] 3 |Colchester, _........-.- 3.20 
1| 15 |Plainvilie, ............ 3.62 || 4| 4|Norwich,........-..-- 3.16 
15} 16 |Hartford,............. 8.50 || 18| 5 Stonington, -........-- 2.78 
21} 17 |Burlington, -....--.--- 3.45 || 20] 6 |Sprague, _...........- 2.67 
16} 18 |Marlborough, -...-..--.. 3.28 || 14] 7 |Griswold, ...........- 2.67 
19} 19 |Berlin, ..............- 2.91 || 6| 8 |New London, -.....--.. 2.63 
18| 20 |Rocky Hill,........... 2.89 ||} 10) 9 Sy SP ty fe 2.60 
22| 21 |Hast Granby,.......... 2.83 || 3|10|North Stonington, -_..- 2.58 
14| 22 |Granby, -............. 2.82 || 12 | 11 |Ledyard, ............. 2.38 
23 RETA r, 2.70 || 17 | 12 Lebanon, _............ 2.36 
23 | 24|South Windsor, .._.._- 2.62 || 6 | 13 |Montville, ............ 2.29 
4/25 PIATRA). 2.17|| 9|14/Salem, _............_. 2.28 
29 | 26 | Avon,.-.........-..-- 2.09 || 7} 15 |Waterford, ..........- 2.25 
26 | 27 SE 1.95 || 16] 16 |Old Lyme, -......----.- 2.18 
27 | 28 !Wethersfield, .....__.- 1,44 || 13! 17 |Bast Lyme, -.........- 2.14 
28 | 29 |Newington,..-....---- Ree 8116 Rem. 65 sco lee 1.90 
11 | 19 |Lisbon,......2..-.-.-- 1.65 
NEW HAVEN CO. 19 | 20 |Bozrah, ......-.-.--.- 1.38 
12] 1)North Branford, -...--- 7.12 FAIRFIELD CO 
4] 2|Derby, .....-........- 6.08 
2) 3 | Wallingford, ........-- 4.64 |/11/| 1 |Darbury, -..........- 6.42 
Be CPOE Ss ccnkin ace 3.99 || 2) 2 |Norwalk,............. 4.53 
5| 5 |Meriden, _............ 3.91 || 4] 3 |Huntington, .........-. 4.28 
10| 6|Prospect,...........-. 3.87 || 6] 4|New Canaan,.......... 3.95 
OT Fite, osc. s cc 3.81 || 1} 5 |Bethel, ............... 3.85 
3| 8|Waterbury,........._- 3.72!| 5] 6|Baston, .............- 3.73 
13] 9|Madison, ........---.-.. 8.47|| 3] 7 |Brdgeport, ........... 3.24 
11 | 10 |Branford,...........-- 3.13 || 10] 8 |Greenwich, ........... 3.01 
1} 11 |Naugatuck, .-......-.- 2.97 || 8] 9 |New Pairfield, ....2...| 2.74 
9} 12 |New Haven, ....-...-.- 2.66 || 9] 10 |Sherman, ............. 2.67 
14/13 |Bethany, ...........- 2.63 || 13 | 11 |Pairfield, ............- 2.56 
16 | 14 |Woodbridge, .........- 2.60 |! 201 12 "Wilton, .............- 2.50 
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weds Sialic 1.71); 
* Thomaston included with Plymouth. 












































#3 |z\e 3 
8a isis TO q 
~ g\% WNS. . 
&g || |2 Rg 
‘21'|Watertown,....--.-.-. $1.66 
a 2.44 || 17 | 22 |Bridgewater,..........| 1.55 
23 |Goshen, .. ...........- 1.45 
IT 2.18 || 23 | 24 |Litchfield, ............] 1.44 
esbreicie ad 2.17 || 24 | 25 |North Canaan, ........} 1.11 
i ia ee 2.15 || * | 26 |Thomaston,...........} # 
MIDDLESEX CO 
1} 1/Ki LO 5.62 
5| 2/|Kast Haddam,.____.__. 3.89 
2| 3|Chatham,.........___- 3.71 
S| Seems, <<. 2222258 3.19 
6| 5 |Cromwell, ......._.... 3.11 
: | ee wee Hatauibols 2.72 
anebieicun 2.64 
0} 8 |Saybrook, ............ 2.60 
: F,. MNO ero de nedeiig 2.53 
Middletown, .......... 2.45 
woe--------- 4.04 |) 14) 11 ERR 2.43 
a----+------- 3.46 || 1.3 | 12 |Middlefield,...._...---| 2.07 
weet etic’ 3.39 || 11/13 |Westbrook,...........| 1.94 
Secetsckece 3.31 |} 12} 14 theremin at ae 
w------------- 3.04 || 15 | 15 |Old Saybrook,.....-...| 0.85 
PEGS TORS 2.51 TOLLAND CO. 
DIV Oia coc pc nc accenes 5.16 
2 |Mansfleld, ............ 4.16 
8 |Columbia, ............ 3.89 
4 |Tolland, .............. 3.43 
BR dinwae nd pconcens 3.43 
6 | Willington, -......... 3.27 
VIOOUUET, coc ncec cena 3.23 
7.10 || 9} 8 {Bolton,-........22.2. 3.01 
Renan Led 5.56 || 11] 9 catiieocecnell ae 
444 PSII, ccdacccaneccnel 2.60 
PPR ME 3.8] || 10} 11 |Hebron, ..............| 2.40 
3.69 || 13 | 12 |Stafford,.............. 2.31 
a a 2.31 
zat staid 3.10 ¥jis 
6 6 
aN 2.68 Taz counTIEs.| @ | # 
) Cc) 
Rad Ll Lol 
1 | Hartford, ........ $3.76/$3.91 
2 | Tolland, ......... 4.03) 3.60 
3|Windham, ....... 3.32] 3.30 
4 | Fairfield,......... 3.03) 3.24 
5 | New Haven, .__- _- 3.95) 3.00 
6 | New London,_.... 2.88) 2.85 
ree re 1.88 7 | Litchfield,........] 2.38) 2.74 
oo 8 | Middlesex, ....__- 2.60) 2.51 
{ The State,...... $3.38 
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TABLE IIL 
In which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to the amount of money 
which they report as raised and received for the Public Schools from all sources yor 
each child enumerated ; not including money for new school houses. 

The money raised for building new school houses is not included in these com- 
putations, because it is for a special and occasional object. The twenty-four towns 
in which additional money was raised for that object are designed by a *. 

(2 See page 220, also note on page 231, Table II, on the previous pages, 
shows how much each town raised in proportion to its pecuniary ability. 








1874-76. 
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TOWNS. 23 
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11.39 
11.33 
11.32 
11.24 
11.15 
11.11 
11.06 
11.03 
11.01 


+ Including the new town of Thomaston. 
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: | ; b 
a 83/3 /8 ay 
e 3 TOWNS. #5 /E/= TOWNS. 7 
2/2 & $ niz 43 
55 85 Barkhamsted, icin chek $9.21 ||128]127/Litchfield, ........_._. $7.85 
8 3 eee 9.20 | 125/128|/Manchester, -........- 7.83 
Si Seeee......... .-...-2. 9.19 | 138]129|Ledyard, ............. 7.82 
42) 88| Union, ......--.----.- 9.18 || 76)130/Preston,.............- 7.81 
104) 89,Trumbull, ......------ 9.15 | 131/131/East Haven, --........-. 7.79 
96 90 Columbia, nates eased 9.15 | 152/132/Burlington, -........-.- 7.78 
137} 91 Southbury, -..-..-.-.-- 9.05 | 142/133/Monroe, .............- 7.78 
ES osnccnscecsccon 9.04 | 122 134) Rocky I a 7.75 
69} 93|Portland, ...-__.-..--- 9.03 | 112/135|Gramby, .............- 1.63 
91| 94 Sherman, --.....-.-..- 9.02 || 24/136|*Killingly, ......._._- 7.60 
107) 95'Middlefield, _.......__- 8.88 | 141/137/Cromwell, -........__- 1.59 
57| 96 Beacon Falls,...._...-- 8.84 || 85/138} Weston, _........_.._. 7.58 
113) 97|/North Stonington, ---... 8.74 | 157/139) Westport, -........... 1.49 
110) 98|Haddam, -............ 8.73 || 93)140)Warren,............_- 1.35 
139} 96,Greenwich, -........-- 8.71 || 51/)41/Sterling, ..........-.- 7.34 
135|100|Darien,............-.. 8.70 | 155}142/ Wilton, ..... .......- 7.24 
31/101/Bethel, ............... 8.68 ||134/143/ Willington, ..........- 7.18 
78|102|Hamden, ...........-- 8.67 || 99]144/Cheshire, ..........._- 7.10 
115}103/Branford,........-..-.- 8.66 ||136)145| Bridgewater, ___-______ 7.01 
77|104/*Southington, ---..-.-- 8.64 ||140|146| Newtown, ....... -... 7.00 
114)105|New Milford, ......... 8.64 ||130}147|Middlebury, ._....-._- 7.00 
147|106)Putnam,..........-.-.- 8.56 || 87|148/ Essex, ..............- 6.96 
116/107 |Griswold,............. 8.53 | 148/149! Eastford, ..........._- 6.91 
133)108 Stratford, ...........-.. 8.48 ||146)150/*Salisbury, ........ .. 6.63 
53|109| Windsor Locks, - -_- -- . 8.47 || 97/161|*Chaplin, ....._....._. 6.62 
126/110,Canaan, -..........-.- 8.42 ||153/152| Waterford, .......__- -.] 6.56 
111/111/*Stamford,...........- 8.37 || 144/153)North Haven, ...._...- 6:55 
106)112|Woodbury, .........-- 8.37 |'160}154|East Lyme, .........- 6.47 
119}113)Morris,..........- ----| 8.34/)164/155/Stafford, -............ 6.42 
73|114|/Hampton, ....-.-.--.-.-- 8.33 ||159)156/Old Lyme, ...._.....-- 6.38 
66/115|*New Canaan, --.....- 8.28 ||166)157/Sprague, ............-. 6.19 
21/116 Naugatuck, ........ ... 8.26 |!164|158|*Plainfield, ______.__.. 5.87 
100/117|Montville, ............ 8.22 ||149]159| Newington, .....__. ___ 5.84 
123/118/Tolland, ............-.- 8.13 |!156)160/ Voluntown, _-......__- 5.50 
SI viii were daisishins oy 8.06 ||151/161|Lyme, -.............- 5.49 
92/120|Goehen, ..........-..- 8.05 ||160)162|Bozrah, _..........._- 5.47 
101/121/Salem, ........--..- ~--| 8.02 hss 163/Thompson, -----..-..- 5.31 
80/122|/Pomfret, .........--.-- 8.02 ||162|164| North Canaan, _..._.__ 5.13 
120) 123/Colebrook,........-..- 7.99 ||165)165| Milford, .............. 4.90 
118|124/Norfolk,............. 7.94 ||158/166|Old Saybrook, __.._..__ 4.90 
129]125)Chester, ...........-.. 7.93 || + |167/Thomaston, -_________- 
105'126' Woodstock, ..........- 7.88 





Norz.—In preparing this table the design has been to omit all moneys raised 
for new school houses. The amounts expended for that object are given on page 
220. But in several towns the amount excluded in these calculations differs from 
the amount there given. These differences are as follows: In Hartford, $46,343.00 
excluded, instead of $23,657.85. In Bloomfield, $1,250 excluded. In East Wind- 
sor, $2.500, instead of $12,000. In Southington, $22,465, instead of $7,000. In 
Windsor, $1,400, instead of $12,000. In Meriden, $5,000; instead of $15,000. 
In Stonington, $1.053.07, instead of $15,000. In Danbury, $14,000, of 
$2,590.11. In Killingly, $1,500, instead of $4,500. In Plainfield, $2,367.53, in- 
stead of $6,267.11. In Torrington, $5,389.24, instead of $11,737.71. In Hebron, 
nothing excluded. 
+ New town, included in Plymouth, 
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The order of the Towns in each County is given below. 

TABLE III.—continued. 

The Towns in each County arranged according to the amount of money which they report 
as raised and received for Public Schools from all sowrces for each child enumerated. 
Money for new school houses is not included. The towns in which additional 

money was raised for that purpose are designed by a *. 
(Ge™ See page 220, also note on page 231. 



































a 4 | 
gis 83 ti¢ 83 
3 > TOWNS. *~- giz TOWNS. - 
=| 43 |S /® 53 

19 | 16"/Orange, -............. $9.39 
HARTFORD 00 22 | 16 |Southbury, .......-__- 9.05 
| 1 |*Hartford,............ Mists 13/17 Bescon Falls, or a eee 8.84 

9 |Farmington, ........-- 15.46 18 |Hamden, ............- 8.67 
; 3 |Canton, ...-..-.4---- -| 14.99 || 18 | 19 |Branford,....-....--.. 8.66 
24| 4|*East Windsor, --....- 13.88 || 7| 20 [Na _ SRB eS: 8.26 
6| 5 |*West Hartford, _...... 12.78 || 21 | 21 |East Haven, .......... 1.79 
10 |’ 6 |Hartland,.........---. 12.42 || 17 | 22 |Cheshire, ............. 7.10 
"| 7 Windsor, .......- 12.30 || 20 | 23 |Middlebury, ........... 7.00 
15| 8 |*East Hartford, ..---.-- 12.20 || 23 | 24 [North Haven,...._.__- 6.55 
12| 9|East Granby, .....-..- — 26 | 25 |Milford, -............. 4.90 

10 |*Bristol, .....-------- r 
7 SS EEL ERTS 11.00 NEW LONDON CO. 
11 | 12 |*Windsor, .-.--------- 10.94 || 2| 1|New London, .......-. 12.36 
19 | 13 |*Bloomfield, ----.-.--- 10.61 || 1] 2|*Norwich, ............ 12.11 
9 | 14| Wethersfield, -....---- 10.21 |} 13} 3 |*Stonington, .......... 11.24 
1| 15 |Simsbury, ---.-------- 9.67 | 3] 4 Titian enolnaside 10.43 
21 | 16 |*Plainville, -....-.----. 9.64 || 8| §|Lebanon, ............. 10.37 
16 | 17 |New Britain, ......-.-- 9.58 || &| 6 Colchester, ........... 9.79 
20 | 18 |Berlin, ....-...------- 9.49 || 6| 1 |Groton, .............. 9.54 
14| 19 |Marlborough, --------- 9.45 || 4] §|Lisbon,........-...... 9.20 
22 | 20 |Glastonbury, . - -------- 9.26 | 11] 9 |North Stonington, -.... 8.74 
$7 191 [Avem,.......--.2554- 9.19 || 12 | 10 |Griswold,............ 8.53 
18 | 22 |Suffield, -.....-.------ 9.04 || 9/11 |Montville, ............ 8.22 
17 ar] rae 80 ee 8.64 || 10} 12 |Salem, ..............- 8.02 
13 | 24 | Windsor 8, ------- 8.47 || 14] 13 |Ledyard, ...........-. 7.82 
26 | 25 |Manchester, --...- .---- 7.83 || 7/14 |Preston,.............- 7.81 
29 | 26 |Burlington, .-. -..----- 7.78 || 17] 15 |Waterford,............ 6.56 
25 | 27 wrececccees 7.75 || 16/16 RETR TES 6.47 
23 | 28 |Granby, ....-..------- 7.63 || 18/17 |Old Lyme, ...........- 6.38 
28 | 29 |Newington, --...------ 5.84 || 20| 18 |Sprague, -..........-- 6.19 
oo 7 rr eee 5.49 
NEW HAVEN 00 19| 20 |Boarah, -...-.-.---.-. 5.47 
1] 1/|Wallingford,.......-.. 1448 
3| 2|*New =. mweenerees 4ii FAIRFIELD CO 
2| 2 |Wolodtt, ......------- 13.25 || 8] 1|Easton, .............. 12.85 
Ae EE inhovecaneos-or 12.88 |} 1] 2 |Norwalk, ............- 12.60 
8| 5 |Woodbridge,....-.-.-- 12.46 || 3| 3 |THuntington, -......... 12.10 
24| 6/|*Waterbury, -...--.--- 11.66 || 9| 4|*Danbury,.........-.. 11.99 
9| 7|Bethany, ...--...----- 11.63 |} 2] 5 |Britigeport, .........-- 11.03 
5| 8|*Meriden, ......------ 11.33 || 7| 6 |New Fairfield,_........ 10.41 
11| 9{Guilford,.....-... -.- 11.32 || 6| 7 |Pairfield, ............- 10.16 
6| 10 |Oxford, ....-.-..----- 11.01 ||} 10} 8 |Brookfield,...........- 9.97 
12 | 11 |Madison, .........-.-- 10.78 || 12] 9 Fe ee es sab 9.98 
14| 13 |Prospect, .........--.. 10.69 |} 5| 10 |Ridgeficld,...........-. 9.72 
10 | 13 |S ae RR Baar r- 10.26 || 15] 11 |Trumbull, ............ 9.15 
16 | 14]*North Branford, - --._- 10.18 || 14| 12 |Sherman, ............. 9.02 
















































































g #\¢ 53 
N TOWNS. @ | TOWNS. : 
2 3/3 3 
13 |Greenwich, ........... 20 | 21 |Litchfield, .........--- $7.85 
PE nddacescanccecsl « 13 | 33 [Warren,.............. 1.85 
U5 Bethel, ..............- 22 “ea Se 7.01 
16 |Stratford, ............ 23 EEE 6.63 
17 |*Stamford,..........-.. 25 North Canaan, ...-..... 5.13 
18 |*New Canaan, -...-.--- t Thomaston, .........-- ¢ 
30 |Woeton, 2-20-2222. MIDDLESEX CO 
21 |Westport, .........-.. Oh. 150Mnbee, 1<.-- 2.2002 15.27 
Ey mason dovinowwe 1} 2)Killingworth, ....-..-- 12.69 
23 |Newtown, ............ 2| 3|Middletown, ......---- 12.59 
4| 4|Saybrook, ...........- 11.11 
WINDHAM CO 5] 5 brook, .......-.-- 10.19 
3| 6|Chatham,.........-.-- 10.03 
1 Boag, oon | sae 
3 Windham, Re ree 9 8 |Fast Haddam, eccccecces 9.37 
ato 7| 9|Portland,...........-. 9.03 
S |*Ashford, .--......--- Middlefield, ....-.....- 8.88 
6 |Putnam,....--2------. aOR BT 
} “a - etapa a = 
gens :ooneeced] AME REE oot . 
0 |*Rilingly, 22222 Old Saybrook, ——------- 4-90 
Sterling, -..----------- TOLLAND CO 
peters, ~--------- -—= 5 Me iiaveaniecs 11.69 
— Speraen Ss on (planers fae 
SEEM, -.<..------ 6| 3|Somera,..-..-....-.-- 10.76 
VemEnapWE, .-------- -- 31 @lAndoves,........-.2:- 10.38 
n<plecerrons 9 cecdiussicid ae 
LITCHFIELD CO n Bolton, .----------- eat 9.69 
WERT pccceseccoscos z 
1 *Torrington, .......-.- 4 ay 2. ghee 9.37 
ee 3 PUTRI fy 
woeeeeereenen- 8|10 Columbia, ............| 9.15 
Plymouth, ---.-...-.- 10 Be REET 8.13 
atertown, --.---.---- 12 | 12 |Willington, .........-- 7.18 
New Hartford, -......- 13 | 13 \Stafford,...........-.. 6.42 
Winchester, .........-. : 
Harwinton, ........-..- ; } 3 
. hte Dy --~+------ Tax COUNTIES | & | & 
Roxbury, ...-.....---- —|— = a a 
oo " eeaatai ‘%| 1 |Hartford, .......- $14.24'$15.44 
New Milford, 5 ele 1; 2 New Haven, dneon 15.19) 12.42 
omg tee $ s airfield, ........| 10,53] 10.83 
foe eee enrtes New London,.....| 10.40] 10.48 
Meta” paemted eed 6| 6 oo 10.05] 10.30 
ia sao akin 8| 6 Litchfield, ........ 8.82) 9.86 
a aaaeualare 5} 7 Di diacivndcen 10.15] 9.50 
Gabel... ...2....2 ‘| 8 |Windham, ..-___- 9.26] 9.00 
Norfolk, .............- The State, . . . .. .' $12.08'$11.81 





+ The new town of Thomaston is included with Plymouth. 
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TABLE IT 
Jn which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to the percentage of their 
children who attended the Public Schools during some part of the year ending 

August 31st, 1875. 

This Table is formed by comparing the whole number of diferent scholars reg- 
istered in each town with the number of children enumerated in January, 1875 ;— 
i. e., the numbers in column 12 with those in column 8 in the statistical tables of 
the several Counties, pages 202-217. The very large percentage in some towns 
results from one or more of the following causes: 1. The attendance of scholars 
over 16 years of age. 2. The attendance of those under 4 years of age. 3. The 
attendance of those residing in adjoining towns. 4 The removal of families 
with children into a town after the enumeration has been made. 

In preparing this Table, those chilaren who attended other schools than the 
Public Schools are not reckoned among attendants. In some towns a large pro- 
portion of the children are in private schools, as will be seen by column 13 in the 
tables above mentioned. 
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119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133|N 
134 
135 
136 
i37| 
144/138|New Britain, 
78|139|/South Windsor, 
139/140 
115}141/N 
136/142 
||129) 143 
ssex, 5 ||150)144 
95|New Milford, - 146/145 
96|*Plymouth, 140/146 
123)147 
145/148); North Canaan, 
142/149!Fairfield, 
64/150 
'1155}151 
148/152 
147/153 
152/154 
153) 155 
162/156 
149)157 
158/158 
141/159 
-9}15|/154/160 
-8/32)/157/161 
-8/11)|166/162 
-5)44) 164/163 
17||165/164 
.4| '7||156)165| 
91.3 12161 
91.3) 5) * 
90.7120; 
* The new town of Thomaston is included with Plymouth. 
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684 COMMON SCHOOLS, 19%. 


The order of the Towns in each County is next given. 
TABLE IV—continued. 


The Towns in each County arranged according to the percentage of their children who 
attended Public Schools during some part of the year ending August 31st, 1875. 


















































a - a |5 
dis #4 |sii¥|s a3 Fy 
Cc a > 

13 TOWNS. $$ /Si3\3 TOWNS. ge |S 
5|5 Ba Bie & 83 
ale Pa e 1 a B Ly 
15| 14 |Derby, ..........-.- 91.65/44 

HARTFORD CO. 8| 15 |Seymour, -.....--._- 91.3] 5 
21|16|Waterbury, ......_.. 90.5/24 

1} 1|Hartland, --......... 14| 17 [Mi ane: pleatyig’ fy 89.7| 8 

Pe jp noon woeee-e- 17 | 18 |Beacon Falls,........ 87.4) 4 

won------- 19|19|North Haven, .......| 87.1] 2 
10| 4/|West Hartford, _..._. 22 | 20 ah aa DEI 86.3}15 
13{ 5 |Bristol, ............. 20 | 21 |East Haven,....._.-- 86.1/14 

3| 6 Simsbury, ........... 18 | 22 |Hamden,__.......... 85. 7/15 

4| 1/Canton, -...........- 24 | 23 |New Haven,_.______. 81.3/43 
us ; ama waee------ 23 . Meriden, ..........-- 80.9|35 

Rocky Hill, -.-...--. 5 |Milford, _.......___- 2 
sates Avon, - bass? ; 26 | 25 |Milford, 67.2] 2 
22/11 |Windsor, -..-....... 

— | ome as NEW LONDON CO. 

8 |.13 Suffield, -........... Pe SOY Gare 113.6)16 
16 | 14 |Marlborough, --..___. 1| 2|North Stonington, ...| 111.8/22 
19 | 16 | Wethersfield, ....___. 6| 3/Franklin, ... ....-. ~-| 111.4/20 
14} 16 |Granby, ............ 9| 4|Ledyard,...........- 111.347 
25117 ington, ........- 4| 6|Lebanon, ..........- 103.3/28 

5 | 18 |Southington, -.-.-... 3| 6|Montville,........... 102.5)32 
17 | 19 |East Windsor, ----._. 14| 7|Old Lyme, .........- 99.4) 5 
20 | 20 |Glastonbury, --.....- 19| 8 |Lisbon, ............. 96.7} 6 
24 | 21 |Hast Hartford, -...__. 20} 9 |Colchester, ........-- 95.2)24 
26 | 22 | Manchester, ....-___- 11 | 10 |Preston, .........--- 95.C}27 
28/28 |Derlin, ......-.....- 7 | 11 |Groton, ........-...- 93.8/40 
18 | 24| Windsor Locks, - -___- 13 | 12 | Waterford, _.......-- 93.3|40 
27 | 25 |New Britain, -....... 8 | 13 | Bast Iyme,.......... 92.4)17 

9 | 26 |South Windsor, ---._- 12 | 14} Lyme, ........---..-- 92.3/11 
21! 27 |Newington, ........- 10 | 15 |Griswold, .........-- 92.0/20 
29 | 28 |Hartford, ..........- 9 | 16 |Bozrah,............- 90,1/11 
28 | 29 | Enfield, ............. 16 | 17 |Stonington, _...-...- 89.9/37 

15 | 18 |New London, .......-. 89.1160 
NEW HAVEN CO 17/19 RAINE 84.8/45 
57.9|29 

Se 18 | 20 |Sprague, ....-.-..-.-- 

12} 2|Wolcott, ....-...-...- FAIRFIELD CO 
10| 3|Woodbridge, .......- 

2| 4 |Guilford,...........- 5| 1|Easton,............. 1141/19 

6| 5 |Madison,............ 1| 2|New Fairfield,_..._.-. 111.8/11 
4| 6 |Oxford,..........--- 2| 8|Ridgefield, ........ .. 108.6/31 
3| 7 |Prospect, .........-- 6| 4/Sherman, ........... 102.9|17 
11] 8 Wellingford, RTT 7 \— AAI 100.4| 8 
16| 9 a eerie 8 . a em mted oe okies 100.0/18 

7| 10 |Naugatuck, ......... 3 ewtown, .......... 99.4/30 

5/11 i salons 9 13| 8|Huntington,......_. 97.9113 
13 | 12 |Southbury, .........- 15| 9}Reading,..........-- 97.6) 7 

9| 13 |Cheshire, ........... 4/10 |Bethel; ............. 97.4|16 
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#4 |S) ads 
4\s 43s ¥\3 43\s 
| 3 TOWNS. $2 1S els TOWNS. gsis 
5/5 b2 lS | 52 |y 
> hed “a\a|" |" “Zia 
14/11 |Weston, ....--..---- 95.1) 2|| 22 | 21 |\Salisbury,...--.----- 91.9 38 
12 | 12 |Stratford, ......----.. 94.8] g)| 18 | 22 |Li ea angled 91.8 32 
10 | 13 |New Canaan, .......- 93.5/21|| 23 | 23 |North Canaan, - ------ 83.7) 1 
OR eee 91.3/12|| 24 | 24 | Winchester, .......-. 80.8|47 
19 | 15 |Norwalk, ....---.--- 89.6'38'| 25 | 25 |New Hartford, .....--. 79.1)15 
16/16 — Sot NS: 89,3|17 * | 26 |Thomaston, -........ * 
11 | 17 |Bridgeport, -....-.-. 86.9/46 
21 | 18 |Trumbull, ..........- 84.9| 4) MIDDLESEX CO. 
17} 19 |Danbury, -.-..------ 84.5'55|} 1} 1/Climton, -...-------- 123,0/75 
18 | 26 |Fairfield,............ 83.6|32| 2| 2 |Killingworth, ........ 122.2|21 
22 | 21 |Greenwich, .......-- 79.8156|| 8| 3|Westbrook, ....----- 104.9} 5 
20 | 22 | Westport, ........... "5.6\28| 9| 4|Chester, .........--- 104.4|19 
23 | 23 |Stamford, ..........- 70.2/92|| 5| 5 Seng Oe abiienl 102.2/23 
4| 6 addam,...--.- 101,8)28 
WINDHAM CO. 12| 1|Portland, .......---- 97.7/12 
6| 1 |Eastford, ......-...- 122.4'28'| 3| 8 |Cromwell,....-.----- 94.8] 2 
1| 2|Hampton,-.....-...-- 118.2|20/|}10| 9 is ta awe bea NL 93.8) 8 
3| 3 |Scotland, ... .......- 113.3/19|| 13 | 10 'Middlefield, .....-..- 91.9] 9 
8| 4|Ashford,.........--- 112.3/26|| 6 | 11 |Saybrook,....---.--- 91.4| 7 
Si 6 (Oheplin, . cei nsec 110.6|16'| 11 | 12 |Haddam,.-...--..-.- 89.4/14 
4| 6 |Canterbury, .....-.-.. 108.7|29|| 14 | 13 |Middletown, -.----.-- 89.2 139 
%| 7 |Pomfret,............ 106.5|28|| 7 | 14|Durham, --..---...--- 82.6| 4 
6| 8 meen demnithonsiba 106.3/93|| 15 | 15 |Old Saybrook, ------- 69.6)11 
9| 9|Woodstock, ........- 103.2|27 
12| 10 |Sterling, ....-.-.-..- 92.5/12 TOLLAND CO 
10 | 11 |Killingly, ....-...-.- 86.7/70|| 7| 1|Hebron, .....-.--..- 110.0/16 
11 | 12 | Voluntown, ......--- 84,2/14/| 11] 2|Bolton, ........---.- 108.5|13 
13 | 13 |Brooklyn, .........-.- 74.8141|| 6| 8 |Andover, ...-------- 105.6|10 
14| 14 |Plainfield,........... "4.7\293|| 9| 4/|Tolland, ......---..- 103.8/16 
16 | 15 |Thompson, .- ........ 69.7/37|| 4| 6 |Willington,........-- 102.4) 4 
16 | 16 |Putnam............- 39.2'62|| 6 - — sate le  c ha 102.2|42 
10 OE on andtamtieti 101.1] 4 
LITCHFIELD CO. 1| 8 Secoer aerated) 101.1/25 
3| 1)\Roxbury, ........... 118,4/22|| 3| 9 |Columbia, -...-...--- 101.0)21 
4| 2|Harwinton, ........- 113.8/26|| 2|10/Union, .....----.--- 97.9] 6 
Bi DON, ono ok sss sdcs 109.3/27|| 8 | 11 |Somers,...----.----- *97.1| 4 
11| 4|Watertown, ......... 108,3/24|| 12 | 12| Vernon, ------------ 93.833 
12| 5 |Norfolk,............ 106.9]29|| 13 | 13 Stafford, ........--.- 91.4/17 
OL’ 6 (Warren, ..... nse 105.4/19) 
a 4 — eID ioe t 
4] 8 BOOK, éiomecis 104.4) 7 
» 9 — RT RE AE 101.5;41 Tas. COUNTIES. 
1 RT 98.53 
21 . ~~ Sa RON 97.5| 7 1 | 1 |Tolland, ....--...- 97.9 | 211 
20 | 12 |Torrington, .. ....-.- 97.533) 2 | 2 Litchfield, . ...... 948 | 611 
10 | 13 |Washington, ......-- 97.11 9} 4 | 3 Middlesex, ....-..- 946 | 377 
13/14 |Barkhamsted, _...... 97.1/20|| 3 | 4 | New London, - - - - - 89.8 | 537 
1 ae 97.1 10, 6 | & | Fairfield,.......-- 7.2 | 681 
5 | 16 |Bridgewater, -..- - .-- 96.7| 7|| 8 | & | Hartford, -....... 86.7 | 884 
"| 17 | Woodbury, .....--- -- 96.5/29|| 7 | 7 New Haven,.....- 86.6 | 678 
15| 18 |New Milford,_....... 93.6/58)|:5 | 8 | Windham, ....... 83.7 | 545 
19| 19 |*Plymouth, .......-. 93.6/35 
17120 Canaan, ....-......- 92.8'2 The State,....-- 88.53] 4424 











* The new town of Thomaston is included in Plymouth. 
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TABLE V. 


In which all the Towns in the State are arranged according to their percentage of 
“average attendance in winter,” as compared with their number “registered in 
winter.” 
This Table shows the comparative regularity of attendance of children in the 

Public Schools in each town in the State during the winter of 1874-75. 

formed by comparing the numbers in column 9 with those in column 15, in the 

statistical tables of the several Counties on pages 202-717. 


It is 











¥io 4 idis 
= |e 8 > |> 
& 3 TOWNS. . oO | TOWNS. 
oe & HAs 
61; 1/New Haven, -.....-...- 84.4 || 35/45 |Derby, ........--.--.-- 
eh le 84.1 || 32) 46 |Guilford,..............- 
ee re ee. 83.3 || 63] 47 |Orange,............---- 
30} 4!New London, ..........- 80.8 || 23] 48 |Thompson, ........----- 
45| 65/Putnam, ..............- 80,8 |/101| 49 |C SN SEES At RSIS 
a eee oe. 80.7 ||106) 50 |East Haven,...........- 
Ol TR, kaon sank cone 80.6 || 41/51 |Bridgeport, ...........- 
81) 8/*Plymouth, ....-...--... 80.4|| 1/52 |Plainville,.............- 
48; 9|Marlborough,--........-- 80.3 |} 10) 63 |Bloomfield,-.........-- 
9} 10)Norwich, -...-..---....- 80.1 ||120) 64 {Burlington,........-..-- 
_ kV SOE ea 79.8 || 69) 55 |Franklin, ......-......- 
29] 12|Meriden,..............- 79.8 || 92) 66 |East Haddam, --.......- 
94| 13/Wolcott, .........-.-.2. 78.8 || 20) 57 |Danbury, ......-...---- 
39] 14) Winchester, ...........- 78.7 ||157| 58 |Madison,............-.. 
BEL AGL RORMOM, occccses i cnnncs 78.6 || 88) 59 |Simsbury,.............. 
76] 16|Hartland, ........-.--.. 78.4|| | 60 |Middlebury, ............ 
21| 17/Enfield, ............-..- 78.3 |} 60) 61 |Torrington, -........--- 
31] 18|/Windsor Locks, -..-..... 78.2 || 60) 62 |Ellington,.............- 
SUG BO eenra, 60552255 ee 78.1 || 46) 63 |Mansfield, ............- 
52) 20|/Bethlehem, _-_-_..-....--- 77.8 || 67| 64 |Preston, ..............- 
40} 21/South Windsor, ----._--- 77.7 ||146| 65 |Goshen, ... .......---- 
59} 22|Columbia,.............. 77.3 || 8) 66 |Canterbury, -........--- 
16} 23/Killingworth,-..........- 77.3 ||103| 67 peek ete sores 
34] 24) Wethersfield, ........._- 77.3 || 10) 68 |Prospect, ...........-.-. 
47| 25|East Hartford, ........-. 77.2 ||123) 69 |Bristol, ............---- 
2%| 26/Ashford,............... 77.0 || 65) 70 |Watertown, .........._- 
36} 27|/Hampton, ...........--- 76.5 || 56) 71 |Portland, .......-.....- 
146| 28|Westbrook, ...........- 76.1 || 66,72 |Milford, ..............- 
84| 29|Colchester, ............- 16.1 ||127| 73 |Griswold, .............. 
85] 30/Saybrook,.............- 76.0 || 65) 74 |Lyme, .............---- 
99} 31/Windham, -...........- 76.0 ||114| 75 |Barkhamsted, -........- 
43| 32\Glastonbury, --.-.--..--- 76.0 || 24) 76 |Stafford, ..............- 
83] 33/Scotland,........-..--.- 75.9 || 68) 77 |Union, ........2.-.---. 
37| 34|Hartford, .......-....-- 75.8 || 75) 78 inten, .... .sccsvii. 
51| 35|Kastford, .......-...... 75.7 || 63) 79 |Newington, .....-....-.- 
82| 36|Killingly, ..........---. 15.4 || 22) 80 |Stonington, ..........-- 
90| 37|Windsor, .........-.-.- 76.4 || 87| 81 |Tolland, .............-- 
102] 38(Beriin, ................ 75.3 ||141/ 82 |Cromwell,............ F 
105} 39|Montville,..........--..- 75.1 || 89; 83 |Rocky Hill, .....-...--- 
125} 40 1 wating Stanacnenmeh 75.0 || 90) 84 Southington, _........-- 
93} 41|) Willington, -........- 75.0 || 64| 85 |East Windsor,.......... 
28| 42/Brooklyn, .........--.-.- 74.7 || 26) 86 |East Granby,..........- 
91| 43|Middletown,..........-- 74.7 ||161/ 87 | Weston, ............... 
64) 44/New Britain, ..........- 74.6 || 26] 88 iChester, .............-.- 
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z 5 g zie : 
e RY TOWNS. e igi TOWNS. 8 
‘8/8| . & |s|s “ 
97| 89|Hamden,............-.. 71.2 |/117|137|Old Saybrook, -.-..-..-.-- 62.6 
95) 90)North Stonington, -.-. --- 71.0 ||104/138|Darien, ......-.-------- 62.6 
83] 91/Stratford, .........-.-..-. 70.9 ||134/139|Beacon Falls, -....-..... 62.5 
ho Se 70.8 ||133/140|New Fairfield, .......-.- 62.4 
107| 93}West Hartford, ......... 10.T |/144)141|Newtown, ........-.--- 62.3 
71) 94|Waterbury, ..-.....-.-- 70.6 ||115|142) Pairfield,............-.. 62.3 
88] 95/Coventry, -....---..---- 70.5 ||128/143} Wilton, ....---.-------- 62.2 
74| 96/Stamford, .....--..-..-- 70.5 ||122|144!Southbury, -......------ 62.2 
136} 97\Old Lyme, .....---...-. 70.4 |/163|145|Monroe, -.------------- 61.9 
109} 98|Lisbon, ......-....-.--- 70.3 ||118|146|Roxbury, --.----------- 61.6 
57| 99|Lebanon, ............-- 70.2 ||137|147|Bethel, ........ ..-.---- 61.5 
62/100|North Haven, ....-.-..- 70.2 ||162]148/Salisbury, -..........--- 61.5 
121/101/Durham, .... .....-...-- 69.9 ||1421149| Waterford, ...........-- 61.2 
17/102|Hebron, .........--.--- 69.8 |/124/150| Voluntown, -.....--.-.-- 61.1 
116}103/Groton, ........--..-.--. 69.8 |/135/161 Bozrah, .........-.----- 60.8 
72/104 mt oqvisksinnee 69.8 |/126/152' Andover, ...-.---..----- 60.8 
73/105) ( Seymour, -.....-.--.-- 69.8 || 49/153 Nai tuck, -...----.--- 60.4 
96/106'Plainfield, .............- 69.8 ||150/154' ‘ik yea ER 60.3 
113|107| Norfolk, ............-.- 69.5 || 79 156|Dethany" ba SS ATG ES 60.2 
119|108|New Hartford, ......... 69.5 ||163|156 Sharon,...........----. 60.0 
100|109| Litchfield, .............. 69.3 ||165|157|Easton, ..........-.---. 59.9 
149}110| Branford, ............-- 69.1 ||152/158|Trumbull, ..........-.-- 59.9 
13}111| Woodstock, -....--....- 68.9 ||143/159| Huntington, ..........--. 57.9 
151)112/Granby, ...........-... 68.6 !'130|160|/Sherman, ...........--- 57.5 
15]113/Chaplin, ..............- 68.5 |(131/161|New Milford, _......... 56.5 
112/114 Bridgewater, --........ -| 68.4 ||156|162|Greenwich, . ............ 56.5 
86/115, Colebrook, ............. 68.4 |/160/163| Warren, .........---.-- 56.4 
108/116|East Lyme,.......-..-.. 68.3 ||169/164|New Oanaan,........... 55.2 
140/117|Cheshire, -...-..---.--- 68.3 |/164/165 Sprague, etnies ad arc 54.9 
18/118) Middlefield, -........... 68.1 ||139]166|Kent,.................- 53.5 
148}119, Woodbridge, ........... 67.9 || * |167|Thomaston, .........--- * 
SOE, connatacanceceven 67.9 
98/121 cher w-eee------- a # © 
165|122|North Canaan,_.......- 7 
4 123) Norwalk, gst wii ER 67.4 Tae COUNTIES. RS N 
132/124! Was Dy nnwanihiating 67.4 2/8 
147 sober | * NRG ETS ov 
6/126 Pomfret, ......------.-. ‘0! 5 | 1 |New Haven,.._.-- 71.8 | 77.0 
14}127| Woodbury, .......------ 66.6)} 9 | 9 | Hartford, ..----- 73.8 | 75.3 
129/128 Salem, ....-..---.--.--- 66.11! ) | 3 | Tolland, ---.--.-- 73.8 | 74.4 
78]129 Sterling, -........------ 65.2 |! 4 | 4 |New London, ___-- 72.5 | 73.8 
110|130 Oxford, ........------- 65.01) 6 | 5 | Middlesex, -..__- 70.9 | 13.6 
166/131) Westport, - . ...---.----- 64.9)) 3 |. 6 | Windham, -.---__. 73.5 | 72.4 
111/182 Canaan,..~..----------- 64.7 || 8 | 7 | Litchfield, 67.2 | 68.4 
154/133 Brookfield, ------------- 64.6! 7 | g | Fairfield, -..-_.__- 70.0 | 67.2 
58/134' Manchester, _.........-- ee ee eee es 
asshise Ridgetaldy on .---2<2.l en The State,....../11.16:78.10 


* The new town of Thomaston is included with Plymouth. 
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In the several Counties the Towns rank as follows: 
TABLE V.—continued. 


The Towns in each County arranged according to their percentage of “ average attend- 
ance in winter,” as compared with their number “ registered in winter.” 
































$i i ¥ ry 
39 TOWNS. 8 a3 
= |8 & /8|8 
7)14 
HARTFORD CO. 12/15 
24/16 
eg te 80.7 || 21) 17 
Tt BNE, ( . conc isccseccus 80.6 || 23 | 18 
14| 3|Marlborough,..........- 80.3 || 22/19 
oR Se ee eae 79.8 || 18 | 20 
20} 5/|Hartland, .............. 78.4 || 13} 21 
S| 6 }Mnfield, .........8...... 78.3 || 20 | 22 
7] 1|Windsor Locks,......... 78.2 || 19 | 23 
10| 8 |South Peas bean 77.7 || 6| 24 
8| 9 | Wethersfield, _.........-. 77.3 || 14| 25 
13 | 10 |East Hartford, .........- 17.2 
12/11 |Glastonbury, .........-- 76.0 
9| 12 |Hartford, ..........-.-- 15.8 
21|13|Windsor, ........ ...... 16.4/| 3/1 
SUE REER, wcadsaccucedcand 76.3// 1] 2 
18 | 15 |New Britain, ..........- 14.6|| 8| 8 
D120 fe VED, 5 oe ncn ccecns T4.0\/11) 4 
8 | 17 |Bloomfield, ........-.-..- 74.0|| 7] 65 
27 | 18 |Burlington,............- 74.0]| 6] 6 
22 | 19 |Simsbury, ..........-..-- 73.71/10] 7 
SPUD é5c54~sicckc suas 72.31/15] 8 
19 | 21 |Farmington, ............ 71L.8|| 4] 9 
15! 22 ry ae ere ate 71.8|| 2!'10 
23 | 23 |Rocky Hill, ........-..- 71.4]| 9/11 
24 | 24 |Southingto 71.4|/ 18/12 
16} 25 71.4]/ 13/13 
6 | 26 71.3|| 6/14 
26 | 27 70.7 || 141 15 
29 | 28 68.6 || 12/16 
17} 29 64.5 || 16/17 
19/18 
17/19 
20 | 20 
6; 1 
2| 2 
¢ 15) 3 
4\ 4 8:1 
3; 5 2; 2 
8| 6 22) 3 
17| 7 5) 4 
25; 8 4\ 6 
1; 9 1) 6 
10/10 23; 7 
9/11 |Mi 18; 8 
16; 12 12/| 9 
11 | 13 |Waterbury, ............ 70.6!| 6!10 























1873-74 
1874-75. 
Per cent. 








80.8 





























10/ 1 1| 1/|Ciinton, 84.1 
6} 2 9| 2/Killi 

9| 3 5| 3|Westb: 

15} 4 7, 4 

8; 5 3] 5) 

11} 6 8| 6 

13} 7 o| 7 

7; 8 9! 8 

5) 9 6| 9 

2/|10 4 

14} 11 

3) 12 

4/13 3 

1\)14 Sterling 5 

12 | 15 |Sterling, 

16 | 16 |Voluntown, -..-.------- 61.1|| 22 16 |Old Saybrook, .......... 62.6 

LITCHFIELD OO. TOLLAND CO. 

%| 1/*Plymouth, ............ 80.4}} 1| 1 )Somers,................ 83.3 
2| 2) Winchester, ............ TOR Sy 3 iVermen, ....... itu 78.6 
91| 3|Morris, ................ 78.1|| 9| 3 |Columbia,...........__- 71.8 
3| 4|Bethlehem,............. 77.8||12| 4/|Willington, _........._. 75.0 
4| 5 |Torrington,............. 13.4|| 8| 6 |Ellington,............_. 73.2 
20} 6/Goshen, .............-- 72.7|| '7| 6|Mansfield,.............. 73.0 
5| 7 |Watertown, .......--.-- 12.2 || 5| 7 |Stafford,:.............. TL9 
14; 8|Barkhamsted, ........:. Ut | ee ee 719 
6| 9)Cornwall, .............- 69.8 ||} 11} 9 /Tolland, ............... 17 
13 | 10 |Norfolk, .............-- 69.5 || 4/10 |Bolton, ................ 70.8 
16 | 11 |New Hartford,........-.- 69.5 || 6| 11 |Coventry,............... 70.5 
10 | 12 |Litchfield,.............- 69.3 || 3/12 |Hebron, ............... 69.8 
12 | 13 |Bridgewater, .........-. 68.4 || 13 | 13 |Andover, _............- 60.8 


* The new town of Thomaston is included with Plymouth. 
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TABLE VI. 

Jn which all the Towns in the State are arrqnged according to their pe centage of 
“ average attendance tn winter,” as compared with their number “ enumerated.” 

This Table is designed to show what proportion of children in each town were 

present, on the average, in the Public Schools, during the winter ef 1874-75. It 
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* pr} : ol 
M4 . 3 zis Z 
& = TOWNS. ~ i2iz TOWNS. 
S| & |§|8 & 
71| 91/Groton, ............---- 54.8 ||151/138|Hartford, ........--.. .. 41. 
105| 92|Norwich, -.....-......- 8|| 45'139|Southbury, ......------- 47. 
98} 93 Bt esc b tie ew weal 54.7 ||156)140/Sharon, ............--.- 41. 
100| 94|Colebrook, ....--------- 54.17 ||163|141|Salisbury, -.....-------- ai. 
80| 95/Goshen, ........------- 54.7 ||108|142|Sterling .-..------.-... 418 
196) O6/Derlin,................. 54.0 ||134/143/ Huntington, ...........- 47.1 
68) 97/Bethel, .......... -.... 54.0 ||162)144/ North Deyices sve 46.9 
42| 98)Andover, .......------- 53.9 || 49/145) Naugatuck, -........... 46.9 
53] 99/Stonington, ............. 53.9 ||118|146/ Wilton, ............--... 46.8 
69/100) Lyme, ..........--.-..- 53.8 ||121/147|Darien, . ............... 46.2 
60)101)Seymour, ............-- 53.7 ||123)148) Pairfield,..............- 45.8 
74|102|Southington, .........-- 53.5 ||138/149) New Oanaan,..........- 45.1 
86|103/Cornwall, ........-....- 53.3 ||128/150| Brooklyn, .............. 44.4 
44)104|Norwalk, ...........-.-. 53.3 || 97/151|New Milford,..........- 44.3 
91/105|Danbury, .............- 53.2 ||124|162'Boarah, .......2-..-.--. 43.6 
4 106/Chaplin S abidbwdde’s doned 53.1 ||149/153/Trumbull, .............- 43.5 
65|107\Middlefield, ...........- 53.1 |'107|/154/Kent, ................. 43.4 
89|108|Ellington, ....--....__.. 53.0 ||163/155|Milford, ........-...-.- 43.0 
112)109|)Monroe, .........-..---- 52.8 || 152|156|New Hartford. Sei andhsahaal 42.6 
133|110|New Britain, -.......... 52.8 || 146)157|Stamford, .............. 41.6 
96)111)Eesex,..........--..-.. 52.4 ||144/158) Voluntown, -........_.- 41.6 
135|112|Farmington, ............ 51.9 ||142/159/ Thompson, ............- 41.0 
122/113)Washington, .........-.- 51.7 || 160) 160) Plainfield,.............- 41.0 
104/114)Orange, ........------.- 51.4 ||155/161) Warren, ..............- 40.5 
129)115|Litehfield,...........-... 51.8 |/166/162/Old Saybrook, .........- 38.4 
94/116\Newtown, ............- 51.2 ||161|163\Greenwich, ....__-....- 37.3 
125|117| Winchester, -..........- 51.0 ||164/164/ Westport, _............. 34.6 
101)118)Stafford, ..............- 50.9 ||166/165/Sprague, ...... .......- 26.6 
141/}119|Beacon Falls,........... 50.9 ||148/166 Semon bevedviL wicked 25.3 
92/120)North Haven, -........- 50.8 || ® ‘167’ Thomaston, .......-...- * 
117)121)Cheshire, ............-- 50.8 = 
139/122 av assscassipudesd 50.7 z 2 
150|123 ARRELEINES B TAG 50.6 
137|124|/Rast Haven,............ 60.6 Tus COUNTIES. @ 2 
110}125|Durham, .........------. 50.2 - 
113/126 —— erage ee Eee = rss aR ae 
116}121 | Meriden, . ...-..-------- 0.1// 1 | 1 |Tolland,......... 59.3 | 58 
116)128)Killingly, -..--.-------- 49.9/i 4/9 iuiddionns eat. 53.9 cat 
169}129/Griswold, ....-.-.------ 49.81 3 | 3 |New Haven,_.._- 54.1) 55.2 
136/130|Manehester, -...-.-....--- 49.6|| 9 | 4 |New London, ....| 55.4| 54.8 
120/131| Waterford, -............ 49.3|/ 8 | 5 |Hartford,......_- 51.1] 53.3 
147/132|Sherman, ...-...-------- 49.11}/ 7 | 6 |Litchfield,.. .._- 52.4| 52.7 
90/133|Newington, - ----------- 49.011 ¢ | 7 | Fairfield, ....-__- 53.4 | 50.0 
140/134)Enfield, ..----..-------. 48.3) § | 8 | Windham, .._._.. 53.7 | 48.9 
168/135 ee a a ae 4 
143/136|Waterbury, ............ 47.9 F 
127 ~~ hole ste atime all ein 47.8 The State, Stet 53.50 53.29 


* The new town of Thomaston is included in Plymouth, 






































692 COMMON SCHOOLS, 187. 
The arrangement of the same figures by Counties appears below. 
TABLE Vi—continued. 
The Towns in each County arranged according to their percentage of “‘ average attend- 
ance in winter,” as compared with their nwmber ‘‘ enwmerated.” 
vis ¢izis # 
3{i% TOWNS. eS ilals TOWNS. g 
& |& Ss 6/5 5 
ale a ale a 
8 | 14 |Seymour, .............. 53.7 
HARTFORD CO. WGi.16 Orange, ......665eeneccce 51.4 
22 | 16 |Beacon Falls, _........-- 50.9 
2| 1|Hartland, _...........-- 78.9 || 13/17 |North Haven, ........_. 50,8 
Bat BIAGIO oncocuwnvnodsance 71.5 || 20 | 18 |Cheshire, ............-. 50.8 
SB See 70.9 || 21 | 19 |East Haven,..........-. 50.6 
1| 4|Bloomfield,...........-.. 66.8 |} 18 | 20 |Hamden,............... 50.1 
12] 5 By nono dances 64.7 || 19 | 21 |Meriden,.............-. 50.1 
10} 6 |Suffield, ............-.-- 64.6 || 23 | 22 |Waterbury, ........._-. 47.9 
9| 7 |Plainville,.............- 61.6 || 6/23 |Southbury,............. 47.8 
51 8 ea ES 61.6 || 7| 24 |Naugatuck, ............ 46.9 
22| 9 |Burlington,..........--- 60.5 || 25 | 26 |Milford,..............-- 43.0 
7/10 |East Granby, ..........- 60.4 
4}11 th Windsor, ......... 59.9 NEW LONDON 00. 
15} 12 |West Hartford, .......-. 59.0 
17) 13 BEFe cddvbvncsns 58.6 |} 2| 1 |Ledyard,...............- 69.6 
14 |Windsor, ..........-.-- 58.5 || 1} 2 Oo a oink 67.6 
19 | 15 | Windsor Locks, ........- 57.8 || 5] 3|North Stonington,_...._- 67.2 
11} 16 |East Windsor, ........-- 67.5 || 6| 4/Salem,................. 64.2 
141/17 |East Hartford,........_- 57.0)| 3} 6 |Montville,............_. 62.9 
20 | 18 |Marlborough,.........-- 57.0|| 7| 6|New London,_.........-. 60.6 
8 | 19 | Wethersfield, .........-. 56.3 || 4] 7 |Lebanon, -............. 60.6 
184 20 /Bristol, .......2+.654-: 64.7 //10/] 8 Bare cvends deaucnd 60.4 
SR nctidinswcosusactads 564.0 }) 18] 9 |Colchester,............. 60.2 
13} 22 |Southington,.......... -| 53.6 || 19} 10 iLisbon, -.-............. 56.5 
24} 23 |New Britain, ........... 52.8 || 15 11 |Old Lyme, ............. 56.4 
25 | 24 |Farmington, ............ 51.9 || 12 | 12 |East Lyme, -........... 55.0 
97/26 |Granby, ..............- 50.7 || 11 | 13 |Groton, ................ 54.8 
26 | 26 |Manchester, ........---. 49.6 || 13 | 14|Norwich, .............. 54.8 
16 | 27 |Newington, ...........- 49.0}; 8/15 aS ET 53.9 
28 | 28 |Enfield,...............- 48.3 || 9/16\Lyme, .....-........... 53.8 
29 | 29 |Hartford, ............-.. 47.8 || 14| 17 |Griswold, -............. 49.8 
16 | 18 | Waterford, ............ 49.3 
NEW HAVEN O00. 17|.39 |Boatah,.........<....2- 43.6 
20 | 20 |Sprague, ............... 26.6 
Tb BE ccc ccnnceane+< 69.8 
9}. 2 |Madison,.............-.- 67.9 FAIRFIELD CO. 
1| 3|Woodbridge, ........-... 65.0 
Ti ndwcenesanssde 625 || 5| 1/|New Fairfield, ........- 60.8 
ie). Se ae od ee) gare 58.7 
12] 6|New Haven, -.......-.-- 59.3 || 1] 3|Ridgefield, _............ 57.4 
4s Viena ns 59.1}} 6| 4|Brookfield, ............- 55.5 
14| 8/|Wallingford,...........- 58.1 || 3] 6 |Bridgeport,............- 55.4 
Gt Qe. nc ccnzece 56.7 || 21] 6|Weston, ............._- 65.4 
10 | 10 |North Branford, .... .... 66.3 || 11/ 17 |Stratford, .............- 54.9 
24/11 |Branford, ............-- 56.1 || 4] 8 |Bethel, -............... 54.0 
BAS RE dnctckvocecee: ao 55.9|| 2] 9|Norwalk, -............. 63.3 
3|13 I inc crshsb ste fad 55.1 || 7110'Danbury, ....-........- 53.2 
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¥is ¢.|idis S 
> i> 

3\3 TOWNS. 8 lid |< TOWNS. 8 

5 (5 5 5/5 : 

ale oe ele _ 

BoP Rs eeeree,.. ..<..... -..-2.- 52.8|| 3| 14 |Cornwall, .............. 53.3 
lg oe eee eae 51.2 |' 16] 15 |Washington, -.........< 51.7 
20 | 13 |Reading, .........-..... 50.6 || 19 | 16 |Litchfield, _............. 61.8 
18} 14 Sherman, .............- 49.1 || 17 | 17 | Winchester, -..........- 51.0 
15 | 15 |Huntington, ...........- 47.1 || 18 | 18 |Canaan,................ 47.8 
SE cack onccneee cnn 46.8 || 24| 19 |Sharon, -............... 47.6 
EST TOM Sawn dccecesrase 46.2 || 22 | 20 |Salisbury, .............. 47.4 
14 | 18 |Fairfield, ............... 45.8 || 25 | 21 |North Canaan, .......... 46.9 
16 | 19 |New Canaan, -........-- 45.1 || 13 | 22 |New Milford, _......___- 443 
Te Pee PIU oc cw ccccesness 43.5 || 15 | $3 |Kent,.................. 43.4 
17 | 21 |Stamford, .............. 41.6 || 21 | 24 |New Hartford,.......... 42.6 
22 | 22 |Greenwich,............- STB 1) 90 TSE TN eccsedacccceced 40.5 
23 | 23 |Westport, .............. 34.6 || * | 26 |Thomaston, -............ * 

WINDHAM CO. MIDDLESEX CO 

4| 3 |ptampton, 2222222722277} 15] 2] 1 /Olinton,-—-------------- 90.8 
1| 3 Canterbury, ........---- weag 2] Sieh terran se 
1! 4|Bastford,........-.-.-.- 11.511 3| 4|Westbrook, .......-.... 64.8 
5 5 Ashford, Sereeeorer ere see 70.2 6 5 East Haddam maegacyr> 62.2 
8| 6|Woodstock, ............ 67.6 10| 6 |Saybrook , Binet. ~~ 11 
Bi up POOR, « occnccncccucce 6L.3 Beret ee ee Y 

9| 8|Windham,.............. 58.91} | 7 Cromwell, .............. 57.9 
2| 9|Chaplin, ..-........-.-- | BH tpt qantas s 
11) 10 ili ly, PDOD 0S SSS8 SERGE 49.9 11/10 Haddam, ei aera 55.2 
8 47.3 8111 |\Middlefield, ............ 53.1 
12| 12 |Brooklyn, .-...-........ 44.4 eld, --..--.----. 

14| 13 |Voluntown,...--......... 41.6 || 12 | 12 |Besex, --...----------.- ie 
13) 14 pson, ....----.---- 41.0 = oe ON 0 Race at Gal aiapeael tote ry 
16 | 15 | Plainfield, .............- eg Eee bed oo poe te. eon ’ 

15 | 16 |Putmam, ............... 95.3 || 15} 15 Old Saybrook, -......... 38.4 

LITCHFIELD 00. TOLLAND CO. 

SE I, Sind cencecsen cosa T6.9 F-2T. 2 OR oc nicciceticsgcs 75.0 
6| 2)|Harwinton,............. 69.2 || 2] 2 |Columbia, .............. 67.0 
5| 3|Watertown, ............ 64.9}; 8| 3 |Tolland, _.............. 65.1 
2| 4/|Bethiehem, ............. J ge: Eee 64.6 
i) "Saas 61.6) 3) 6 |Mansfield,.............. 64.0 
Gh... Sa ened RD hdl see 63.4 
11} 7/*Plymouth,............. 60.4//11| 7 PO occu osc eben 60.5 
12] 8|Norfolk, ..............- 58.9|| 9| 8|Bolton, ................ 58.1 
20} 9 |Barkhamsted, -........-- 58.2}| 4| 9 |Coventry, .............. 58.0 
1 | 10 |Woodbury, ........-.--. 67.2|/10|10/Vernon, ............... 56.0 
8/ 11 |Bridgewater, _.......... 56.1/| 6| 11 |Andover,..............- 53.9 
14| 12 |Colebrook, _........._.. 54.7 || 12| 12 |Ellington, ........_....- 53.0 
9) 28 oshen, ............... 64.7 1113 | 13 (Stafford, ............... 50.9 














* The new town of Thomaston is included with Plymouth. 
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696 TOWN DEPOSIT FUND. 
3/8 a3 3 els] 42s 
TOWNS. § 3 Piel TOWNS. 8 i 2m 
Bis B38 
HARTFORD COUNTY. NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 
Hartford,...| 9,789] .... $25,141.43)|\New Haven, -./10,678) _._- $27,424.67 
W. Hartford,).... ./1854) } ........ .. Branford,...} 2,332)... 3,184.73 
Avon, ........ 1,025;.... 2,632.54)| ( No, Branford!. ..../1831 2,804.64 
basse! MONT os 7,800.04 _ ease 1,780) .... 4,571.63 
New Britain,|. ..../1850)} .... _...._ Derby,. ....| 2,253]_._. 5,806.46 
GE tt | ee 4,384.16}| } Seymour,.-.|.... -/1850) } .... ...__. 
Bur ~ ==} 1,801).... 3,341.41) Haven,..| 1,229]_... 3,156.49 
Canton, .. .... 1,437} .... 3,690.71} Guilford,. ..../ 2,344)... 6,020.19 
East Hartford,| 2,237)... 5,745.48|'Hamden,. ....| 1,666’ ... 4,278.85 
E. Windsor, .| 3,536|_... 9,081.64||Madison,......| 1,809). ... 4,646.13 
& Windsor, .|. ..../1845) } .... ...... Meriden,. ....| 1,708)_... 4,386.72 
Ria ocne 2,129)... 5,467.99||Middlebury, ..| 816)... 2,095.77 
§ -| 1,901|.... { 4,882.41]|Milford,_. _._. 2,256) ..._ 5,794.17 
— Kuiiacaer o1 SOO € wcccuner te North Haven,_| 1,284!.... 3,292.62 
lastonbury,..| 2,980) .... 7,653.63} |Orange,.. .... 1,341)... 4,592.92 
Granby, ....} 2,733). ... 7,019.26]|Oxford,.. ....| 1,763]... 4,527.98 
East Granby,|.... ./1858| } .... ...... S onl ecles 1,671.99 
4 MOM wks 3,135.94 Fetes | 3,998.91 
Manchester, ..| 1,576|.... 4,047.70)| Wallingford, ..| 2,418)... 6,210.23 
Marlborough, .| 704)... 1,808.12|| § Waterbury, _| 3,070,___. { 7,884.78 
Simsbury,.. ..| 2,221)... 5,704.27)' ( Naugatuck, .j.... ./1844)} .... __.__- 
Southington, ..} 1,844|._.. 3,736.02||Wolcott,.....) 843).._. 2,165.11 
Suffield,.. .... 2,690) ___. 6,908.82|| ( Woodbridge,| 2.052) ___. 2,493.86 
Wethersfield! 3,853!____ 6,792.59 “Sat RS 2,876.38 
Rocky Hill,.|. ....|1843 2,953.20)| ( Beacon Falls,|. ....)1871|_....... ..-- 
Newington, ./.... ./1871) ( .... ...... Totals, ..._._. 43,850| [| $113,885.23 
Windsor, ...| 3,220|_... 5,231.71 > $13, 
Bloomfield,-_|. ..../1835 3,038.34 
WindsorL’ks .... -/1854/ ( -....... .. FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 
Totals,... _.. ‘61,141 $130,197.41 
NDO UNTY. Bri rt,. ..| 2,800]__.. $7,191.33 
pue SGEDOs Co . on le be 4,311|_._. 11,072.09 
Bothel,...../-... = SO 9 
New London,.} 4,356).... $11,187.67 Brookfield, - asl OGG =c. 3,223.26 
Norwich, . .... 5,179)... 13,301.41)|Darien, .. .... = ae 3,112.84 
Bozrah, .. .... 1,079]... 2,771.87|| { Fairfield, ...| 4,226]... 7,697.32 
Colchester,. ..| 2,073)... 5,324.16)| } Westport, ._/.... ./1835 5,609.22 
Franklin, .../ 1,194|____ 3,066.60||Greenwich,. ._| 3,801/___. 9,762.24 
BPG Sulence OOS o. eo sca Tuntington, ._| 1,371|_... 3,521.19 
Griswold, .. ..} 2,212|.... 5,681.17||Monroe, ._.... 1,522)... 3,909.02 
Groton, .... 5 San sinee { 6,839.48||New Canaan, -| 1,830}__-. 4,690.05 
Ledyard,. ..|_ ....|1836 5,501.37||New Fairfield,.| - 939]____ 2,411.68 
Lebanon,. ....| 2,555|-... 6,562.09||Newtown, ....| 3,096]___. 7,951.57 
_ See 1,166}... 2,994.68] |Norwallk, _ ___- 8,792]... 7,877.09 
Lyme, . ....| 4,092]___. 7,636.69] |Rea scael 1,008.-2. 4,330.20 
East me, - ---- -|1839 3,451.29||Ridgefield,..-| 2,305]... - 5,920.01 
Old Lyme, ..}- ..../1855] 2 ...... ...- Sherman, . ... 947)... 2,432.23 
on mage acdc 5,064.77||Stamford, .. ..| 3,707|__.. 9,520.83 
No.8 2,840)... 7,294.07/|Stratford, .. ..| 1,814|_..- 4,658.97 
Preston,...... 1,935) .... 4,969.72) Trumbull, .. ..| 1,242/_... 3,199.88 
Salem,... .... 959]... 2,463.04 Weston,....| 2,997|_._. 1,106.59 
en -o| 3,401).... 8,734.96)| ? Easton, .. __|.... _/1845 | ae: ¢ 
_ Waterford, . ..| 2,477/.... 5,783.44||Wilton,.. ___.| 2,097]___. 5,385.81 
Totals, ___._- 42,295 $108,628.48|\Totals,__. ____ 46,950! | $120,583.42 
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TOWNS. FE $i ge: TOWNS. | 33 $5 g. 
nl “ 5 oo = 2 
BIE] Eis Qe Pe! 288 
WINDHAM COUNTY. MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 
Brooklyn,.. -.| 1,451/....]  $3,726.66|| ( Middletown, | 6,892|....|( $17,700.97 
Aahtort 3-| 2,661|_._- 6,834.34|! Cromwell, ..|.... .|1861|4 .... -..... 
Eastford,.-|_... .|1847|} -... _.._-. Middlefield, -|. ...|1866| (-. ..-....- 
terbury,...| 1,880]..__ 4,828.87 m,....-| 8,025]... 7,769.21 
Chaplin, ...--- 807|_... 2,072.66|| { Chatham,_..| 3,646|___- 4,606.31 
rae, ..| 1,101|...- 2,827.74)| ) Portland,-.-|.... .|1841 4,606.31 
ingly,...| 3,257|_..- 8,365.08|(Durham, ..-. -| 1,116|.... 2,866.27 
Putnam,....|.... .|1856'......2. .... East Haddam, _| 2,664|_._- 6,993.58 
Plainfield,. --| 2,289|_... 5,878.93] { Killingworth] 2,484. __. 6,376.75 
Pomfret, .. 1,978! .-_- 5,380.17|| ? Clinton, ....|.... .|1838 | Uden. 
Sterling,....- 1,240|___- 8,184.73|| { Saybrook, .-| 6,018)... . 7,617.32 
Thompson, .. .| 3,380|-.- 8,680.97|| | Chester,...-|..-. .|1836 2,224.18 
Voluntown,..-| 1,304|___. 8,349.12||4 Westbrook, -|. ..-.|1840 3,046.40 
Windham, -| 2,812|___- 7,222.86]| | { OldSayb’k|.... .|1852|} ¢ __/. ..-. 
Scotland, --|.--. -/1867 i eas | Fever aa ety { ioud... 
oodstock,...| 2,917|.... i ee 
Totals,....... 27,077 $69,843.97, ————— at mae 
TOLLAND COUNTY. 
LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 
Tolland,...... 1,698|....| $4,361.04 
Litchfield, ..| 4,456|....|  $11,444.70||Bolton,..----- 144|_-.- 1,910.85 
Morris, .. .-|.... .|1859}...0022. 2... Columbia,.. --| 962|..- 2,470.75 
khamsted, -| 1,715]... 4,404.69||Coventry, .. --| 2,119].._- 5,442.31 
Bethlehem. .-| 906|_..- 2,326.92/| Elli 7. 22} 1)455|.--- 3,736.93 
| 2,801|---- 5,909.74|| { Hebron,_---| 1,937|_.-- 4,974.88 
No. Canaan,}.... ./1858)]........ .... SE « <0. as, bP eee enenainn 
lolebrook,.....| 1,332|.... 3,421.04||Manafield, ...| 2,661|... 6,734.34 
Cornwall,..... 1,714)... 4,402.14}|Somers,__.. .- 1,429)... 3,670.16 
Goshen,.. ...- 1,734|._-. 4,453.50||Stafford,. .. --| 2,515|..-- 6,459.36 
Harwinton,.-.| 1,516|.--. 3,893.60]| Union... -.---- m1|..-. 1,826.10 
im..:..- 2,001|_._- 5,139.24!| Vernon, --.- -- 1,164|_--- 2,989.56 
New Sarthe, 1,766) --- 4,535.68||Willington,. --| 1,305|---- 3,351.67 
ewMilford,| 3,979|....|  10,219.41||ommia —— lia gaol) - 
Bridgewater, eal et Totals,... .... 18,700 $47,927.95 
orfolk,... ..| 1,485]... 3,813.98 
Plymouth, ..| 2,064|_.-. 5,301.05 THE COUNTIES 
—- ibis MOU a bn omewd: omen 
_ 1,122].... 2,881.69 | 
Salisbury,.. --| 2,580|---- 6,626.22 ogg Mere ony 
a ee = ee 6,716.19 é . 
orrington,._-| 1,651|_-. 4,240.33 
Warren... ._- 986). 2,532.38||uartford, ---- ---- ra dhe 
Washi "| 1621|_... 163.28 ew Haven,-.-..... 43, 113,885.2 
ashington, .-| 1, 4 New London,..__- 42,295 | 108,628.48 
Wetestown,-._|, 1,500)... 3,852.50|| Fairfield, 46,950 | 120,583.42 
Winchester, - | 1,766/....) 4575.68) Windham ---.---- 27,077 | 69,843.97 
Woodbury,-- | 2,045).---}__5,262.24) Titchfield, --. --.-| 42,865 | 110,106.20 
Totals,. ...... 42,855 $110,106.20) |\Middlesex,... ....| 24,845 63,807.30 
Tolland,..... -... 18,700 | 47,927.95 
The State,.......- 297,713 | $764,979.96 
Amount deposited, ........- $763,661.83 
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TABLE L—DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL SOCIETIES AND SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 
~ > ¢ Sicicice Sie 
5 FRREF ERR RRFRPE PRT h 
COUNTY. = see EE PPP PRE EE EF 3 js |s |s |s 
elolelelcleleie 
wx. HESS ISIS EE RIEFFIE RRR 
a ay 6s 33 ls Is ls ls Is Is Is Is Is bs 3 ls ls ls ts ts _l3. 
Brooklyn, 465]10)....]..)..J-e[-of--[-]eo] fee] 1} 1{ 2|..| 3) 2 
Ashford Ist, | 188} 6).. 2) 1) 3 
“ Westford, 111) |.. 3 b 
Canterbury Ist,) 209) 5).. 1 1 2 1 
“ Westminster,| 237) 7|.. 1; 3 2 1 
Eastford, 8}.. 1). .1}..}.1] 4) 1 
Chaplin, 191] 7|.. 1| 2) 4 
Hampton, 214) 7|.. 4) 3 
Killingly, N’th,| 345) 8).. 8 1) 2) 2 
« Middle, | 341| 3). 2 1 
? . -94) 3).. Sol ag he -1j..|.2 
“ Westfield, 598) 6).. 2) 1 1 1 1 
Plainfield Ist, | 172) 5}.. 1 3 1 
“ North, 666) 9).. 3) 1 1 1 3 
Pomfret Ist, | 237) 6).. dj 3) 1) 1 
“Abi 4 167) 5).. few s]. of: Bcd ee 
Sterling, 141) 4).. 1 1} 1)1 
Thompson, 1348)15).. 1 5 1 2 2} 2) 1) 1 
Voluntown Ist,) 252) 8).. 1 1 5) 1 
“ Nazareth, 196) 6).. 1 2) 3 
Windham Ist, | 403/10). w.{..] af..f..] 8} a] Q)..) 2) 2 
“ Scotland, 155) 5}.. 1 1) 21 
“ Willimantic,| 618) 3).. 1) 1 1 
Woodstock Ist,| 295) 7).. 1 1} 1) 1 1} 1} 1 
° Qd,| 297) 7].. 1 1 1) 2) 1) 1 
sf ,| 304! 5).. 2 1 1} 1 
NEW LONDON 
COUNTY. 
New London, |2765|16).. 1 3 1 1] 2} 2| 4)..] 1) 1 
% 295) 7|.. I 2) 1; 2 
Chesterfield, 196) 6).. 1} 1) 1) 2 
Colchester Ist, | 610) 9).. 1 1 --| 2] 21 
“ , | 136] 5]... 1) | 1)1 
East Lyme, 292) 6).. 1 1 2) 2 
Franklin Ist, | 128) 6).. eons te 
- 80} 4).. 1) 1 
Groton 1034}11).. 1} 2) 1 1] 2} 2 1 
Griswold, 14). 1 1 5| 2 
Hanover, 107} 4).... ofee I. .] Bes 
Lebanon Ist, | 153) 6).... 1| 3 
“© 2d, | 124) 4).... 3 
* 83} 3}.... 2 ) 
“ 4th, | 82) 3)... Sol Alesis es 
Ledyard, 468/14)... 2) 1] 6) 4 
Lyme Ist, 340) 8}... 1 4) 1/2 
» “SA, 270) 6)... 2} 1) 1 1 
Montville, 414/11}... ‘ selellecfeBlecfesfeofe-| 4] 2 
New Salem, | 194) 7)... 2) 1) 1 
Lisbon, 165) 6}... 1 i] 3 
N. Stonington,) 455/14/... 1 2} 1) 1,7 
Norwich Ist, | 557/10).... 1 2} 1,1 1) 1) 1 
- 12213) 5).... bt Pea re ire trea eras 1 
Preston Ist, 205} 9].... 2) 5 
“ Qa, 1448/18)... 1 1] 2) 1 i} | 2} 3) 4 
Stonington, 336) 6].... ] 1 2 
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WE aye S e.° 
nasil eae 5 él eS F(a (8/8 REF | FFF (*|* 
COUNTY. Selale tls fe 2 ls fs fe fe fe fe fs fe fe ee Fe | 

gs ’ 2 = jr 
rw EPRSS BBS BIBER Bee RISRI* 
~~~ lOalals sls 3 ls ls ts ls ls Ils 's Izw se ls bs 
a et | eealial ff ela 3| 2| 3] 1| 2 
“ Middlefield,| 195| 4|... i) | 21 
“ Westfield, | 146] 4). 1] 2} 1 
Chester 253| 4). 1 3 
Clinton, 942] 6|.. t u}..} af..fecf af..} a} a. 
Cromwell, 351) 5).. 1 1 12 
Durham, 318| 6)... 1 2} ui 

‘ 261| 7. 11) 1) 1) 1 
Mid. Haddam,| 279) 6). 1}..] a)..]..]..]..] 1] 2 
Meet Fi | 465] 9}... 1) 1 1 31 

illington,| 172) 7)... 1 2 
“ Hadlyme, | 114| 2]... 1} 1 
Essex, 383) 4)... <.} a}..{ a}..| aff. 

‘ 478/13]... 1 | aala fas 
Killingworth, | 292] 8]. 1) | 2} aii 
P , 809| 7|.. i| |2 2) | 2 
we ee ped ~ ae bs 2 a othe 
Westbrook, | 296] 7/.. 11 | 11 a2 
NEW HAVEN 

COUNTY. 

N. Haven 1st,|5932) 0).. 

“ Westville, | 238] 3).. a ‘ B1. lécleptecdeates 

“ F. Haven,| 596) 1).. 2 

Bethany 242) 7|.. 1 1; 3 2 

Branford, | | 407| 8}... 1 2} 1| 3/1 
ire, 415/12)... 1 5| 3| 3 

Derby, 1218} 6. : a) 1) 2. ).-|. 1} 1. | 
ven. ee 

Guilford Ist, | 522/11)... i} 1 1} 1} 1} 2] 2} 1 
“ga | 193] 4)... 3| | 1 
en, | 305) 7|.... 1} 2} 1/ 3/1 

« East Plains, 239) 6)... 1}..| 1] 3] a/.. 

Madison Ist, 246} 9)... 1/3) 3 

Meriden, ' |1033]13|.... a} al fala} tals} fa 

Middlebury, ron oe il lis 1 /- : 2) 1 

Nangatuck, | 462] 6)... Woda a} al al 

N.Branf'd Ist, 115] 3)... Wy f1}i 

“N 118} 5)... 1} 2) 2 

North Haven, a or" a E-  e : 

Orange, 169) 4).. nels ee}..} J.- 

Oxford, 260|13).. i ia 

125| 4}... 2 
Sera 457, 7\.. yalaal fal fa 
Southbury Ist, 159] 6). . 1 2| | 1 

« ” 94 162] 5). Hea}--Je-Joafeo] Mf a}.- a) 2). 
Wallingford, | 633/10)... 
Waterbury, |1969|11)...1 1 11/4) [2 
West Haven, | 242) 4).. 1 1,2 
Woodbri 207| 6|.. 1) 1) 2] 1) 1 
Woleott, 179} 6 ..1 3]..} 2i.. 
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TE) s/$S (8 S/S (S/S SIS ISIS ISIS ISIZIR FA 
LITCHFIELD s SESE EFS $/& || 
COUNTY. eslalgsF RP RE RE REPRE R PEPER 
Ea lslesisisigigisisizisisislelela|sisiale 
Schoo! Section 1 S15 [Am || odd 04 ined is 
Osldls = |: zs is ib Is Is ls Is 's Js Is Is Is '3 3s fs, 
Litchfield Ist, | 482,15]... .)..)..).. 1 1..{ 415 21 
“ Northfield,| 148] 6|.... 1) 13 aha 
“ Milton, | 196] 8). 1} | 1) 2 4 
“ So. Farms,| 224! 6).. 1 1} 22 
Barkhamstead,| 311] 9}.. 2 1 4| 2 
Bethlem, 176) 8.. +] 1}..]..] 3] 4 
ox at oor Bs be tes i bp se 
" 7" 1 
Colebrook, | 368)11/.. 1 1] 1| 2} 2] 4} 1 
Cornwall, 494/15)... 1 2) 3} 5) 3 
Goshen, 335)13}. 1]..].-]..} 2} 5) 4) 1 
Harwinton, 327/12). 4) 1) 2) 4) 1 
Kent, 402)11).. 1} 1) 1) 2} 2} 1) 21 
New Hartford,| 708/11].. a} fa vijay fa 
New Milford, | 742/16). 1 1j 1) 3} 1) 4) 3) 2 
“ Bridgewater,| 278) 5).  ° 1j.. -| 1] Q}..} 1 
Norfolk, 449/12)... ./ 1 2} 2} 1| 1| 3 2 
Plymouth, 702/12)... 3) 1 1} 3) 2} 2 
Roxbury, 250) 7. 1} | 2) 1) 2) 1 
Salisbury, 895/14). . 3} 2} 1) 1 1} 3} 1) 2 
Sharon Ist, 510)12).. | 1 2} 1) 4) 1) 1) 1 
“ Ellsworth,| 209| 7|.. 9} 2} 2) 1 
Torrington Ist,) 177) 5).. 1) 1 1} 1 1 
“ Torringford,| 128] 3 3 
Warren, 188} 8 1 5j 2 
Washington, | 206] 7 11 1/2) 1/2 
“New Preston,| 407/10 1 Q| 5] 2 
Watertown, 361} 9 1 5} 2) 1 
Winchester, | 129) 5 1) 1 3 
“ Winsted,| 654] 9 i} }2 | 1}1)1 
Woodbury, 482/14 oa fbiel ee 2} 1) 1) 1) 1) 4) 3) 1 
Wolcottville, | 325° 2 1 11 
FAIRFIELD 
COUNTY. 
Fairfield 1a, g: 1) 3 1 er 
Brookfield, 34] 8]: 1 2} 3} | a) a} a 
Danbury Ist, 1090} 18) . yy 17) 42 4 
Darien, 4). Wa ao) sl os) og) val 
East Bridgeport, 5}. ia fa Vi, 
“ "od, 15). 1 21 1] 4) 3} 3 
“ 8Stanwich, 3). oof cok Bee Bh oo} 3] oof oof oof « 
Greens Farms, 4... 1 1 2 
or, ic a4 al ale ; 4 ; 5 
on: ee 
New Fairfield, wr... 1] 3} 1) Q 1 
New . Dee. Tic] cal del sof oof SE cah-osl Ml och ccht Mae Me (PER sae 
Newtown, ee 1 i 2] 1) 4] 2] 8} 1 
Redding” 41 0 es , , . ’ i H 3 2} 1) 1 
1 oe 
Ridgefield lst, Sil} 13) «. 1] 3 2) 3) 5 
. 6 ts i 1 eel ee 1 3 . ory 
secre | al eECORERELERE 
Stratford, 8] yy} | fa a ata 
Stratfield, 10] .. 1 1) 1) & WW Al..}..] 2) 1. e]e 
Trambull, 6] .. 1] 2 H Y 1 
Westport, 7. gq 1) 1 1) 1 
Wilton, 559] 1 | 1 1 1| 3] 2 1 
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THE FREE KINDERGARTEN IN CHURCH WORK. 


BY REV. R, HEBER NEWTON, D. D., 
Rector of Anthon Memorial Church, New York. 





CHURCH WORK—EDUCATION. 


Church work is slowly coming to be read, I think, in the light of 
those great words of the Church’s Head, which illumine his personal 
mission. “ And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: 
and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day and stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book he 
found the place where it was written—The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because He hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; He 
hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” “Now when 
John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his 
disciples and said unto him—Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another? Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and shew 
John again those things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them.” 

The Master’s mission was to heal the sickness and sorrow and suffer- 
ing and sin of earth, in the power of that Holy Spirit which was to 
continue his work, slowly developing “the regeneration ” of all things, 
in a new heavens and a new earth. His credentials were the signs of 
his power to effect this herculean labor. The Church’s work must 
then be the carrying on of his task of social regeneration; a labor of 
practical philanthropy led up into the heights of spiritual re-formation ; 
and the “ notes ” of a true church will lie in its possession of the Master’s 
power to further the slow evolution of the better order. If only to 
make earth, the nursery for the heavens it must be put into order, the 
frightful ills of civilization be healed, the dreadful disorders of society 
be righted, and man be breathed out into the son of God. The mag- 
nificent aspiration of St. Paul is the ideal unto which all church work 
yearns—* Till we all come, (beggarly, diseased, vicious, malformed 
runts of humanity) in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the son of God, unto a perfect man (manhood) ; to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

Such a church work must plainly be a task of education. And unto 
this form of philanthropy every labor of love for suffering humanity 
is coming round. The experience of all who grapple with the legion 
forms of social ill results in one conclusion. Prevention is better than 
45 
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cure; and prevention is—education. Sanitarians, prison reformers, 
temperance advocates, charity administrators, pastors, all alike are 
joining in one cry—educate. We grow hopeless of making over again 
the wrongly made up, misshapen monstrosities charitably called men 
and women, and feel that the one hopeful work is in seeing that the 
unspoiled raw material, ever coming on, is better made up in the start. 
Given a true education and we may hope for a true manhood and 
womanhood, a true society growing steadily towards St. Paul's far off 
ideal. The Church’s work would then seem to be that which the 
Master outlined in his parting word—*Go ye, disciple all nations;” 
teach men in the life of the perfect man, train them towards the ideal 
manhood ;—a charge of education. 


1. Defects of the People’s Schoois. 
Education of one sort and another we have no lack of, but thought- 
ful people are coming to see, that which the wisest educators have 
known for no little time, that it is mostly very crude and raw. Along 
with the conviction that education is the solvent of the social problems, 
there is spreading fast and far the conviction that we have not yet 
educated the true education; that our present systems are viciously 
unsound and so are building up the old diseased body social instead ot 
the new and healthy organism of the Coming Man. With all that is 
good in our People’s Schools they seem lacking in certain vital elements. 
They fail to provide for a true physical culture, which, since health is 
the capital of life, is the prime endowment for every human being. 
‘They fail also to provide for any industrial training. Nearly all men 
and a large minority of women must earn their daily bread, and the 
majority of women must care for the bread their husbands earn. The 
great mass of men and women must be chiefly busied with manual 
work in the field, the factory or the house. To prepare this mass of men 
and women to do this necessary work successfully and happily, finding 
their bread in it honorably, and that bread of thought and sentiment 
on which the finer part of their beings live in the interest it calls 
forth—this would seem to be an essential part of a rational education 
for the common necessities of the common people; all the more impera- 
tive since the old time apprenticeships have disappeared. In the 
absence of this practical training all ranks of labor are crowded with 
incompetent “hands,” and domestic economy is caricatured in most 
homes; a restless discontent with manual employments is pushing a 
superficially educated mass of men and women into the over full 
vocations supposed to be genteel, and storing up slumberons forces of 
anarchy among the workingmen; thug sapping health and wealth in 
the homes of the poor who must need both. 
Then, to pass by other grave defects best behooving professional 
educators to speak of, there is a still mre serious lack in our Common 
School system which the churches are naturally quick to feel. The 
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greatest minds have always united in the view so tersely expressed in 
Matthew Arnold’s familiar phrase, “ Conduct is three fourths of life.” 
The end of all culture must be character, and its outcome in conduct. 
The State’s concern in education is to rear virtuous, law-abiding, self- 
governing citizens. The Church’s concern is not something different 
from the State’s; it is the same plus something more. She too seeks 
to grow good subjects, only running their relation to Law up and on; 
men whose citizenship is in heaven. State and Church alike would 
nurture good men, for this world or the next. To this the Church 
believes with the State that moral culture is needful, but she believes 
also that religious culture is none the less needful. The churches 
feel the need of supplementing the education of the common schools 
with some ampler provision for moral and religious training. If the 
homes of the land were what they ought to be they would supply this 
lack. But because of the utter imperfection of education in the past, 
they are unfortunately far from being seminaries of character. Some 
other provision must be made. 


2. Inadequacy of Sunday Schools and Parish Schools. 


The churches have utilized a simple mechanism for moral and relig- 
ious education in the Sunday-school. No word from one who owes so 
much to this institution can ever detract from its just honor. It has 
been and still is an indispensable provision for our present stage of devel- 
opment. It is doing a noble work which else were left largely undone. 
But its best friends are not blind to its limitations. The clergy generally 
are painfully aware of its utter inadequacy to the great task it has as- 
sumed. Superintendents and teachers feel that they are asked to make 
brick without being supplied with straw. Foran houror an hour and a 
half, sometimes two or three hours, on one day of the week, a crowd of 
children, often reaching into the hundreds, are gathered into one room, 
placed in the hands of a charging corps of volunteer teachers, mostly 
very young, animated generally with laudable motives, but too often pain- 
fully unconscious of the momentousness of the task they have lightly 
undertaken, and all untrained for the delicate work of soul fashioning. 
As a system of education in Christian character, such an institution is 
grotesquely inadequate. For that education must be chiefly a nurture, 
a tenderly cherished growth under the right conditions duly supplied ; 
a training rather than an instruction, a daily not a weekly work. The 
ideal of such an education of course will be the story of the Perfect 
Man ; a growth, gently nurtured, in a pious home, at the knee of a holy 
mother, through patient years; hastened to the flower, under the soft 
springtide of the soul, within the warmer atmosphere of the Temple, in 
the opening consciousness “ Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s?” 
But again I say we are concerned with the unideal state of earth to-day, 
whereon homes are not like the Nazarite cottage and mothers are far 
below the stature of the great souled Mary. 
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. What is to be done now? Something, plainly, the churches feel, and 
are sore perplexed as to what that something is to be. A portion of 
the churches seem inclined to try in some way to make the Common 
Schools attend more carefully to moral and religious education. But 
how to do it does not yet appear. The religious phase of this problem 
is beset with baffling perplexities. Others of the churches are tending 
in the direction of Parish Schools. But these cannot hope to compete 
with the State Schools in mental culture, and so must offer to the par- 
ents of the land the choice between a good general education with a 
defective moral and religious training, and a good moral and religious 
training (possibly) with a narrower and feebler general education. The 
average American will not long hesitate in that alternative, when he 
can relieve his conscience by falling back upon the Sunday-school. Our 
people are thoroughly committed to the system of State schools, and will 
not favorably view any apparent sectarian opposition to them. We 
need, not a system substituted for the State schoels and benefiting only 
a small portion of the people, but, one supplementing the State schools 
and benefiting the whole people. Is such a system discoverable? And 
can such a system for moral and religious nurture be made to supple- 
ment the Common Schools also in the other defects alluded to, the lack 
of physical training and industrial education ? 


3. Importance of Infancy. 

The most valuable period of childhood for formative purposes is 
unclaimed by the State. The richest soil lies virgin, un-preémpted, free 
for the Church to settle upon and claim for the highest culture. It is 
no new secret that the most plastic period lies below childhood, in 
infancy proper. Thoughtful people have long ago perceived that the 
chief part of all human learning is wrought in these seven years; the 
greatest progress made, the largest acquisitions won, the toughest diffi- 
culties overcome. No pretentious culture won in later years is really 
half so wonderful as the almost unconscious education carried on in the 
period of infancy. Dame Nature is busy with her babes and has them 
at incessant schooling. From the first dawn of intelligence they are 
under an unceasing series of lessons, in form and color, in weight and 
resistance, in numbers and relations, in sound and speech. Every sense 
is being called into exercise, cultivated, refined. The perceptions are 
ever at work observing, comparing, contrasting. Mastery is being won 
over every physical power; the eye, the ear, the hand, the feet being 
trained into supple, subtle skill. The bewildering fingering of Ruben- 
stein or Von Bulow is not a finer discipline than the games of the active 
boy. 

The sentiments, the imagination, the reason, the conscience are under- 
going a corresponding development in this period we think of as all 
idleness. Here and there we get hints of the reach of infant mind in 
its beautiful thoughts, its fine feelings, its ethical distinctions, its 
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religious musings. The vail lifts from the greatest of wonder lands, in 
which we all lived once and out from which we have passed through 
the waters of the river Lethe. We think lightly of the inner life of 
infancy because we know so little of it. We fancy that we are to teach 
our little ones religion. At the best we can ouly formulate the mystery 
which lies all round them, vague and nebulous but profoundly real. 
Below the best we succeed in botching and marring the divine growth 
going on within their souls, unseen by our dim eyes; in imposing our 
adult conceptions injuriously on souls unprepared for them; and so 
make the windows through which our sin-seared souls see light, the 
shutters closing the light off from those holy innocents whose inner 
beings, angel-wise, do always behold the face of their Father in heaven. 
Wordsworth’s ode is the very truth of the spirit world. The garden of 
the Lord, where God himself walks amid the trees in the cool of the 
day, is behind us all; and our best hope is to climb round to it in the 
“lang last,” as the seer visions in the far future of the race and of the 
individual ; when having been converted and become as little children 
we enter once more the kingdom of heaven. For, as these words 
remind us, it is no less an authority than that of the Lord Christ that 
teaches us to view in childhood the spiritual ideal. 

Infancy then, (the first seven years), is the most vital period for the 
formative work of a true education, whether we have regard to physi- 
cal, mental or moral and spiritual development. Plato saw this long 
centuries ago. “The most important part of education is right train- 
ing in the nursery.” [Laws1: 643.] 

As late as our greatest American theologian—the noblest of English 
theologians himself being the judge—this view reiterates itself with 
especial reference to the task of moral and religious culture the 
churches have in hand. Dr. Bushnell’s “Christian Nurture” insists 
upon the prime importance of infancy. 


4. Educative Function of Play. 

If then the only period of childhood not foreclosed by the State be 
precisely that which is most hopeful for the true editeation, the educa- 
tion which aims for soniething like an integral culture, a fashioning of 
the whole manhood into health, intelligence and virtue buoyant with 
the love of God, the question becomes one of technique. How are we 
to utilize this most plastic but most delicate of periods? How teach 
and train the tender lives which seem unready for anything but play? 
All high and serious labor upon this period seems ruled out by the 
fractible nature of the material upon which we are to work. These 
fragile bodies can bear little fatigue, these tender minds can bear little 
strain, these delicate souls can bear little public handling without 
spoiling. “O, slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
written !”°—must we not hear the Spirit of Truth still. sadly whisper- 
ing? Centuries since did not the teacher sent from God to the Greeks, 
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the wisest mind of the wisest people of antiquity, tell the world—if, 
having ears to hear, they would hear—the riddle of this Sphinx ? 

“Qur youth should be educated in a stricter rule from the first, for 
if education becomes lawless and the youths themselves become lawless, 
they can never grow up into well conducted and meritorious citizens. 
And the education must begin with their plays. The spirit of law must be 
imparted to them in music, and the spirit of order attending them in 
all their actions will make them grow; and if there be any part of the 
state which has fallen down will raise it up again.” [Republic 4 : 425.] 

“ According to my view, he who would be good at any thing must 
practice that thing from his youth upwards, both in sport.and earnest, 
in the particular manner which the work requires; for example, he 
who is to be a good builder, should play at building children’s houses ; 
and he who is to be a good husbandman, at tilling the ground; those 
who have the care of their education should provide them when young 
with mimic tools. And they should learn beforehand the knowledge 
which they will afterwards require for their art. For example, the 
future carpenter should learn to measure or apply the line in play; and 
the future warrior should learn riding, or some other exercise for 
amusement, and the teacher should endeavor to direct the children’s 
inclinations and pleasures by the help of amusements, to their final 
aim in life. . . . The soul of the child in his play should be trained 
to that sort of excellence in which when he grows up to manhood he 
will have to be perfected.” [Laws 1: 643]. 

Plainly the natural activity of infancy is play, and as plainly the only 
possible education in this period must be through play. This is pre- 
cisely the method of Mother Nature. She teaches her little ones all the 
marvellous knowledge they master in infancy through pure play of 
body and of mind. 

So far from play being at all inconsistent with learning, the best 
work in education does in fact take on the character of play. A critic 
as unsentimental as Mr. Herbert Spencer lays down the law that all 
education, in so far as it is true, tends to become play. He tests all 
methods by this criterion—is it task work or is it to the child as good as 
play? Itis our ignorance of child nature, our poverty of invention, our 
mechanicalness of method which leave learning mere work. All learn- 
ing ought to be spontaneous, joyous. Calisthenics is turning into a 
semi-dancing, to the music of the piano; natural sciences are coming 
to be taught through excursions in the field and wood, and by experi- 
ments in the laboratory ; the dry drill of languages is brightening into 
the cheery conversation class; the catechism in the Sunday school is 
yielding room for the music of hymns and carols. There is nothing 
incompatible between the merry play of the nursery and the school into 
which we would turn it, if only we can be cunning enough to devise a 
subtle illusion wherein as the children think they are only playing we 
shall see that they are also learning. Leaving them their free, sponta- 
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neous, natural impulses of playfulness, we may then lead these impulses 
up into a system which shall, with benign subtility, unwittingly to the 
chitdren, school them in the most important of knowledges, train them 
in the most valuable of powers, fashion them into the most precious of 
habits, open within them the deepest springs of eternal life. Only for 
this finest and divinest of pedagogies we must, as the greatest of teach- 
ers has taught us, get low down to the plane of the little ones, and our- 
selves become as children, that we may-enter the kingdom of heaven. 
For as Sir William Hamilton, and long before him Lord Bacon, pointed 
out, childlike docility of soul is the condition of entering into that 
province of the kingdom of heaven which is truth, as well as into that 
which is gooduess, the secret of philosophies and sciences as of theologies 
and life. To construct the true system of child-schooling we must be 
humble enough and wise enough to go to Mother Nature’s Dame 
Schools and learn her science and art of infantile pedagogy. If some 
genius, child-hearted, should seriously set himself to study sly old 
Mother Nature in her most trivial actions, patiently watching her 
most cunpingly concealed processes, he might steal upon her thus and 
catch the secret of the Sphinx’s nurturing by play, and might open for us 
the ideal education for the early years of childhood. And this is just 
what Frobeldid. With unwearied patience and in the very spirit of this 
childlike teachableness he studied the plays and songs of mothers and 
nurses and children left to their own sweet will, till divining at last the 
principles underlying these natural methods he slowly perfected the 
kindergarten; verifying it by faithful personal experiment and be- 
queathing to the generations that should come after, the child-garden, 
the sunny shelter wherein in happy play the bodies, minds and souls of 
the little ones should beautifully grow out into health, intelligence and 
goodness. 
5. Purifying Influences of Happy Play. 

Visitors in a kindergarten watch its occupations and leave it with 
the somewhat contemptuous criticism—oh! its all very nice and pleas- 
ant, a very pretty play. 

Wers this all, the Kindergarten might enter a strong plea on its own 
behai*, In the foul tenements and the dirty streets and alleys of our 
great cities the tainted air is sapping the vitality of the children, 
poisoning their blood, sowing their bodies with the seeds of disease, 
and educating the helpless hosts who crowd every market place of labor, 
unfit physically to contend in the struggle for existence. In these dull 
and depressing surroundings a gradual stupefaction is stealing over 
their minds, preparing that unintelligent action wherein those whom 
Carlyle called “ The Drudges” are taking their place in society as the 
human tenders of our super-human machines. In the sad and somber 
atmosphere of these homes, whose joylessness they feel unconsciously, as 
the cellar plant misses the light and shrivels and pales, the inner spring 
of energy and its strength of character, the virtus or virtue of the 
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human being relaxes, and their souls become flabby and feeble. Lack- 
ing the sunny warmth of happiness in childhood they lack through life 
the stored up latencies of spiritual heat which feed the noblest forces 
of the being. “We live by admiration, joy and love,” Wordsworth 
says; which implies that we may die by joylessness. 

True, the child nature will not wholly be crushed out, and in the most 
squalid so-called “homes ” in the saddest streets it will play in some-wise, 
though it is literally true that not a few have their playfulness smoth- 
ered within them. But what play! How dull and dreary, how coarse 
and low,—imitation, as the great Greek said of many of the stage-plays 
of children of a larger growth, “of the evil rather than of the good that 
is in them.” A veritable mis-education in play, as all who are familiar 
with the street plays of our poor quarters too sadly know, copying the 
vile words and brutal manners which are the fashion of these sections, 
feeding the prurient fancies which Mr. Ruskin says are the mental 
putresence gendered of physical filth in the over-crowding together of 
human beings. The play not as of the children of the Father in 
Heaven but as of the abducted little ones of the Heavenly Father, 
reared in the purlieus of their false father the Devil. So that there is a 
vast deal of philosophy in the remark contained in a Report of a cer- 
tain Children’s Asylum in London, to the effect that the first thing the 
matron found it necessary to do with many of the waifs brought into 
‘ the Home was to teach them to play! 

If only the little ones in their most susceptive years are gathered in 
from harmful surroundings, are shielded from scorching heats and 
chilling winds, are warded from the wild beasts that lurk around the 
valleys where the tender lambs lie, though in pastures dry and by 
turbid waters ; if only, fenced in thus from the hearing of harsh, foul 
words, and from the seeing of brutalizing and polluting actions, they 
are left for the best hours of each day to disport themselves in innocent 
and uncontaminating happiness amid these “ pretty plays,” it would be 
an inestimable gain for humanity. For thus, in its native surround- 
ings, the better nature of each child would have a chance to grow, and 
the angel be beforehand with the beast, when, not for an hour on Sun- 
days, but always, their angels do behold the face of the Father in 
Heaven. 

The Lord God made a garden, and there he placed the man. So the 
sacred story runs, deep-weighted with its parable of life. A garden for 
the soul, bright and warm in soft, rich happiness, sunning the young 
life with “ the vital feelings of delight ”—this is the idea] state, or as we 
now phrase it the normal environment, for child growth. As much of 
the conditions of such a child-garden as can be secured in *‘ this naughty 
world ” is the first desideratum for that education which looks on towards 
the second Adam, the perfect manhood, the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ. To open such Child Gardens and to place therein 
loving, sympathetic women to mother their plays and keep them sweet 
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and clean and gentle, this were to do for the growth of the Christ 
Child a work worthy of the Christian churches. 

But this is far from all the good of the Child Garden. It is indeed 
only its outer and superficial aspect, in which, even before its most 
carping critics, who know not what they say and so are forgiven, 
Wisdom is justified of her children. Underneath these “ pretty plays” 
there is a masterly guidance of the play instinct in the direction of 
the wisest and noblest culture. They are faithful reproductions of 
Mother Nature’s schooling in play, and every part of the carefully 
elaborated system has a direct educative value in one of the three lines 
in which, as already indicated, our State system seems most defective ; 
all three of which, in differing degrees bear upon that culture of char- 
acter with which the Church has need to busy herself, in disciplining 
men into the perfect manhood of Christ. 


6. Physical Training of the Kindergarten and its Bearing on Character. 
The kindergarten plays form a beautiful system of calisthenics, 
adapted for tender years, and filled out with the buoyancy of pure 
sportiveness. The marching, the light gymnastic exercises, the imita- 
tive games, with the vocal music accompanying them, occupy a consid- 
erable portion of the daily session in an admirable physical culture. If 
ordinary attention is paid to ventilation, and the room be, as it ought 
to be, a sunny room, guarded against sewer gas and other ‘“‘ modern 
conveniences,” this physical culture ought to have a most positive and 
beneficent influence on the health of the children. If a good substan- 
tial dinner is provided for them, one “square meal” a day added to 
the pure air and judicious exercise ought to lay well the first founda- 
tion, not alone of material, but of moral success in life. Health is 
the basis of character as of fortune. There is a physiology of morality. 
Some of the grossest vices are largely fed from an impure, diseased 
and enfeebled physique. Drunkenness, especially among the poor, is 
to a large extent the craving for stimulation that grows out of their 
ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, over-worked, unsunned, sewer-poisoned 
condition. Lust is intensified and inflamed by the tainted blood and 
the over-tasked nervous system. Purity of mind grows naturally out 
of purity of body. Thysiologists understand these facts far better 
than ethicists. Then, too, lesser vices are in their measure, equally 
grounded in abnormal physical conditions. Faults of temper, irrita- 
bility, sullenness and anger are intimately connected with low health, 
the under vitalized state which characterizes the city poor. 

Perfection of character implies a happy physical organization, or 

‘ that masterfulness of soul which is the rarest of gifts. Moderate appe- 
tites, a serene disposition, generous feelings, with their fellow excel- 
lences, may be the victory of the exceptional saints; but they may also 
be the natural endowment of the healthy common people. A harmo- 
nious body will sublimate the finer qualities of the soul. In man, as 
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in the animals, when we see such physical organizations we look to find 
such moral natures. Axiomatic as this is, it none the less needs to be 
reiterated in the ears of moral and religious teachers. To claim this 
is to raise no question concerning the relative priority, in genesis or in 
importance, of body or mind. Even if the body be, as I certainly 
hold, the material envelope drawn around the spirit, molded and 
fashioned by the quality of the soul; and the prime concern be there- 
fore with the vital energy and purity of the spirit; still according to 
the materials supplied in food and air, will the body thus organized be 
determined, and its reflex influence tell imperiously upon the inner 
being. In striving to grow healthful souls we must, to this very end, 
grow healthful bodies. While feeding assiduously the forces of con- 
science and affection and will, we must largely feed them indirectly, 
by filling the physical reservoir: on which these virtues need must draw 
with sweet, clean, pure, full tides of life. The Church must learn a 
lesson from its Master, and be at once Good Physician and Merciful 
Savior; restoring health as well as remitting sin. And the beginning 
of this dual work seems to me to lie in some such system of infantile 
physical nurture, carried on under the hame and in the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Our churches are all more or less busied with feed- 
ing the hungry, and otherwise caring for the bodies of the poor. Will 
it not tell more on the work of saving men out of sin to put the money 
spent in alms to adults—largely misapplied and nearly always harmful 
to the moral fiber—into a culture of health for the children ? 


7. Industrial Training of the Kindergarten and its Bearing on Character. 

The kindergarten plays form a most wise system for culturing the 
powers and dispositions which lay the foundation for successful indus- 
trial skill; and this also bears directly upon the supreme end of the 
Church’s work—the turning out of good men and women. 

The fundamental position of the kindergarten in a system of indus- 
trial education is recognized in Germany, and must soon be perceived 
here. The natural instinct of childhood to busy itself with doing 
something, its spontanebus impulse to be making something, is in the 
kindergarten discerned as the striving of that creative power which is 
mediately in man as the child of God. It is utilized for the purposes 
of education. Pricking forms of geometrical figures and of familiar 
objects on paper, weaving wooden strips into varied designs, folding 
paper into pretty toys and ornaments, plaiting variegated strips of paper 
into ingenious and attractive shapes, modeling in clay—these, with other 
kindred exercises, “ pretty play ” as it all seems, constitute a most real 
education by and for work. By means of these occupations the eye is 
trained to quickness of perception and accuracy of observation, the hand 
to deftness of touch and skill of workmanship, such as a child may win, 
the sense of the beautiful is roused and cultivated, the fancy fed and the 
imagination inspired, the judgment exercised and strengthened, original- 
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ity stimulated by often leaving the children to fashion their own designs, 
while habits of industry are inwrought upon the most plastic period of 
life, and the child accustomed to find his interest and delight in work, 
and to feel its dignity and nobleness. How directly all this bears 
upon the Labor Problem, the vexed question of philanthropy, is‘patent 
to all thoughtful persons. Every market place is crowded with the 
hungry host bitterly crying “no man hath hired us,” utterly uncon- 
scious that no man can hire them save as a charity. For skilled work- 
men and work-women there is always room in every line. Employers 
are importing trained work people in most industries, while all around 
lies this vast mass of people who never were taught to find the pride 
and pleasure of life in doing thoroughly their bit of daily work. ° 

Simply as a question of the prevention of suffering, the immediate 
step to be taken by those who would wisely help their poorer brothers 
is the provision of schools for technica] training in the handicrafts, such 
as exist notably in Paris and in parts of Germany. And as the place to 
begin is at the beginning, any attempt to construct such a system of 
industrial education should start with the training of early childhood in 
the powers, the habits and the love of work, as in the Kindergarten. 
Miss Peabody's open letter to Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson arguing for the 
Kindergarten as a potent factor in the solution of the Labor Problem 
was thoroughly wise. In so far as education solves the problem, the 
Kindergarten is the first word of the answer yet spelled out. 

But the Labor Problem is not only the dark puzzle of want, it is, in 
large measure also, the darker puzzle of wickedness. Want leads to 
very much of the wickedness with which our courts deal. The preven- 
tion of suffering will be found to be the prevention of a great deal of 
sinning. How much of the vice of our great cities grows directly out 
of poverty, and the lot poverty finds for itself. Drunkenness among 
the poor is fed not only from the physical conditions above referred to, 
but from the craving for social cheer left unsupplied in the round of 
long, hard work by day, and dull, depressing surroundings by evening. 
Who that knows anything of the most pitiable class our communities 
show does not know whence and how their ranks are chiefly recruited. 
Of old the fabled city, to save its homes from being devoured, chose its 
fairest, noblest and best to offer up in propitiatory sacrifice, and 
bound Andromeda to the rocks a victim for the monster of the sea. 
Our cities send press-gangs through the humbler quarters, entrap 
their hungry daughters with baits of food, their struggling work girls, 
mis-educated to the ambition of becoming ladies, with seductive snares 
of ease and luxury and gentility, and bind their poor maidens to the 
rocks of pitiless publicity with chains forged from poverty, welded in 
famine, and riveted with sham pride; and thus, so say our wise men, 
preserve our homes intact. To eke out the insufficient wages of 
unskilled work there is one resource for working girls. To realize the 
day-dream of the fine lady there is the whispered temptation of the 
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Spirit of Evil. If the church would preserve the virtue so earnestly 
inculeated upon its Sunday-schgol children, it must not rest with inspir- 
ing the right spirit, it must impart the power to fashion the right condi- 
tions for virtuous life. It must not only teach the children to pray 
“Lead us not into temptation ; ” it must train them so as to lead them 
out of temptation. 

Nor is it only a negative good thus won for character in laying the 
foundations of industrial education. The more manly a boy is made, 
the stronger he becomes for all good aims, the larger the store of 
reserved forces on which he can draw if he really seeks to win a noble 
character. The more of “faculty,” as our New England mothers 
called efficiency, a girl is endowed with, the robuster is her strength- 
fulness of soul; every added power of being garrisoning her spirit with 
a larger force for the resistance of evil. The mastery of the body, the 
culture of mental aud moral qualities carried on in the process of develop- 
ing a skilled worker, finding delight and pride in doing the daily work 
well, help mightily towards the supreme end of life. Patience, perse- 
verance, strength of will, sound judgment, the habit of going through 
with a thing—these all tell on the great job the soul takes in hand. 
A number of years since Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture on The Artist 
and The Artisan called the attention of the public to the necessity, 
not only on economic but on ethical grounds, of investing Jabor with 
dignity and clothing it with delight; of filling out the common tasks of 
the artisan with the spirit of the artist, and thus transfiguring manual 
labor into a spiritual education. Mr. Ruskin has been for years preach- 
ing sternly this new gospel. He finds in it a clue to the discontent and 
consequent demoralization of the mass of our unintelligent and thus 
uninterested labor, which turns from its ordained springs of daily joy, 
finding them empty, to drink of the turbid streams which flow too near 
to every man. 

Again the ancient parable speaks unto us. In the garden the Lord 
God placed the man fo dress it and to keep it. The divine education of 
man is through some true work given him todo. While he does that 
well, finding his delight in it, all goes well. Sin enters when, discon- 
tented with the fruit that springs up beneath his toil, he covets that 
which grows without his toil. The use of the world as abusing it, in 
drunkenness and lust and every prostitution of natural appetite, is found 
in the classes whose joy is not in their work, either as having no work 
to do, or as despising that which is necessarily done. 

One of the finest and healthiest creations of the lamented Geofve 
Eliot was Adam Bede, the carpenter whose work-bench was his lesson- 
book, whose daily tasks were his culture of character, and whose com- 
mon labor of the saw and chisel fashioned thus a noble manhood. Is 
not this the inner meaning of the fact that the world’s Savior came not 
as the princely heir of the throne of the Sakya-Munis, in the splendid 
palace of the royal city of Kapilavastu, but as the carpenter’s son in 
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the cottage of Nazareth? So that again we see the need that the 
churches should make a Child Garden, and place the infant Adams 
therein to dress it and to keep it. 


8. Moral Culture through the Social Laws of the Kindergarten. 

And thus we come at last to the crur of the case. The Kindergarten 
is asystem of child occupation, a curriculum of play, looking straight 
on to the supreme end of all culture—character ; a child-garden whose 
fruitage is in the spirit-flowering induced therein, beautiful with the 
warm, rich colors of morality, fragrant with the aromatic incense of 
religion. It is essentially a soul-school, reproducing on a smaller scale 
God’s plans of education drawn large in human society. 

The little ones just out of their mother’s arms are gathered into a 
miniature society, with the proper occupations for such tender years, but 
with the same drawing out of affection, the same awakening of kindly 
feeling, the same exercise of conscience in ethica] discriminations, the 
same development of will, the same formation of habits, the same 
calling away from self into others, into the larger life of the community, 
which, in so far as civilization presents a true society, constitutes the 
education of morality in ‘Man writ large.’ Morality is essentially, 
what Maurice called it in his Cambiidge Lectures, “ Social Morality.” 

An order is established round about the little ones, environing them 
with its ubiquitous presence, constraining their daily habits, impress- 
ing itself upon their natures and moulding them while plastic into 
orderliness. Certain laws are at once recognized. They are expected 
to be punctual to the hour, regular in coming day by day, to come with 
washed hands and faces and brushed hair, to be obedient to the Kin- 
dergartner etc. A sense of law thus arises within their minds. It 
steals upon them through the apparent desultoriness of the occupations, 
and envelopes their imaginations in that mystery of order wherein, 
either in nature or in man, is the world-wide, world-old beginning of 
religion ; while moulding their emotions and impulses into the habi- 
tudes of law wherein is the universal beginning of morality. 

All of the special habitudes thus induced tell directly and weightily 
upon the formation of character; so much so that it is unnecessary to 
emphasize the fact, except perhaps in the case of the habit of cleanli- 
ness and the care of the person in general. “Cléanliness is next to 
godliness ” ran the old saw, with a wisdom beyond the thought of most 
of those who glibly quote it in their missions of charity to the homes (?) 
of poverty, wherein to bring any true cleanliness needs nothing less 
than a new education. Cleanliness is essential to health, the lack of 
which saw, as already hinted, has so much to do with the temptations 
of the poor. It is equally essential to that self respect wherein ambition 
and enterprise root, and out of which is fed that sense of honor which 
so mightily supports conscience in the cultured classes. It is also, 
under the all-pervading law of correspondences which Swedenborg has 
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done most to open, inseparably inter-linked with purity, the cleanli- 
ness of the soul. Physiology and psychology run into each other 
undistinguishably in a being at once body and spirit, so that the state 
of the soul is expressed in the condition of the body, and is in turn 
largely determined by it. To care for the purity and decency of the 
temple used to be priestly service. To care for the temple of the Holy 
Ghost still should be viewed not only as the task of the sanitarian sex- 
ton but as the charge of the spiritual priesthood; not a policing of 
the building but a religious service in the building, an instruction in 
purity, a worship of the Lord and Giver of Life. 


9. Moral Culture through the Social Manners of the Kindergarten. 

In this miniature society there is a school of manners. One smiles 
in reading the account of the back-woods log school-house where the 
gawky lad Abraham Lincoln was taught manners. But indeed is not 
this bound up with any good training of character? The noblest 
schools of manhood have always laid great stress upon manners; 
whether it has been the Spartan discipline of youth in respect to their 
elders, through every attitude, as the expression of that reverence 
which they felt to be the bond of society; or the training of noble lads 
in the days of Chivalry to all high bred courtesy and gentle-manliness, 
as the soul of the true knight whose motto should be noblesse oblige. 
Goethe in his dream of the ideal education, in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ made 
the training of yovth in symbolic manners a conspicuous feature. 
So great a legislator as Moses was not above ordering concerning the 
manners of the people in his all embracing scheme of State education ; 
“Ye shall not walk in the manners of the nations whom I cast out 
from before you.” So scientific a critic as Herbert Spencer finds in 
manners the outcome of a people’s social state, i. e. of its moral state. 
True, the manners may be the superficial crust, the hardened conven- 
tionalities which neither express nor cherish the inner spirit, but so 
may ritual religion, the manners of the soul with God, become wholly 
formal and dead. Nevertheless we do not decry the ritual of religion, 
nor should we any more depreciate the ritual of morality, manners. 
The aim of the true educator should be to find the best ritual of mor- 
ality and spiritualize it; present it always lighted up with the ethical 
feeling of which it is the symbolic expression. The homes of really 
cultured and refined people carry on this work, among the other 
educational processes which Emerson says are the most important as 
being the most unconscious. For the children of the very poor, whose 
homes are rough and rude, unsoftened by grace, unlighted by beauty, 
uninspired by an atmosphere of gentleness, unadorned by living pat- 
terns of cultured courtesy, the need is supplied in the Kindergarten, the 
society of the petite monde. Herein the little ones have before them 
daily, in the persons of the Kindergartner and her assistants, a higher 
order of cultivation, all whose ways take on something of the refine 
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ment that naturally clothes the lady; and, seen through the atmosphere 
of affection and admiration which surround them, are idealized before 
the little ones into models of manners, which instinctively waken their 
imitativeness and unconsciously refine them and render them gentle, 
a very different thing from genteel. Tothe Kindergartner is drawn the 
respect and deference which accustom the children to that spirit which 
a certain venerable catechism describes as the duty of every child; an 
ideal we may pray not yet wholly antiquated in these days of democ- 
racy, where every man thinks himself as good as his neighbor and a 
little better too, if the hierarchy we find in nature is still any type of 
the divine ordinations or orderings of society: “My duty towards 
my neighbor is . . . to love, honor and succor my father and 
mother, to honor and obey the civil authority, to submit myself to all 
my governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters, to order myself 
lowly and reverently to alk my betters.” 

Among themselves in the daily relations of the Kindergarten, in its 
plays and games, the children are taught and trained to speak gently, 
to act politely, to show courtesy, to allow no rudeness or roughness in 
speech or action. The very singing is ordered with especial reference 
to this refining influence, and its soft, sweet tones contrast with the 
noisy and boisterous singing of the same class of children in the Sun- 
day-school not only zesthetically but ethically. 

The importance given to music in the Kindergarten, where every- 
thing that can be so taught is set to notes and sung into the children, 
is the carrying out of the hints given by the greatest thinkers, from 
Plato to Goethe, as to the formative power of music. One who knows 
nothing of these hints of the wise, and who had never reflected upon 
the subject, in watching a well ordered Kindergarten would feel 
instinctively the subtle influence of sweet music in softening the 
natures of the little ones, in filing them with buoyant gladness, in 
leading them into the sense of law, in harmonizing their whole 
natures. I remember a late occasion when I was profoundly im- 
pressed with this and felt the words of the masters, long familiar to 
me, open with unsuspected depth. 


10. Moral Culture in the Nurture of Unselfishness. 

In this miniature society there is a schooling in all the altruistic 
dispositions,—to use the rather pretentious phraseology of our later 
ethical philosophers, in lieu of any better expression—an education of 
the individual out of egoism, self-ism and the selfishness into which it 
rapidly runs; an instruction in the principles, and a training in the 
habits of those duties each one owes his neighbor, which constitute 
morality. As in the association which civilization begins, and in whose 
increase civilization develops, so in this miniature society, individuali- 
ties are brought together from their separate homes in a common life, 
a community whose occupations, aims and interests are one; where the 
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pleasures of each one are bound up with the pleasures of his fellows, 
his own desires limited by the desires of his playmates, his self-regard 
continually brought into conflict with the resistance offered by the self- 
regard of others, and he is taught to exercise himself in thinking of 
his companions and to find a higher delight than the gratification of his 
own whims in the gratification of others’ wishes. The law of this lit- 
tle society is the Golden Rule. This law is made to seem no mere hard 
imposition of a Power outside of them which they are painfully to 
obey, but the pleasant exposition of the Good Man within them, the law 
written in their hearts, which they can happily obey, finding that 
indeed “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” The little ones are 
accustomed in their plays to consult each other’s wishes and to subor- 
dinate their individual likings to the liking of some friend. “ What 
shall we play now?” says the Kindergartner ; and up goes the hand of 
some quick moving child—“ Let us play the farmer.” “Yes, that would 
be nice, but don’t you think it would be still nicer if we were to ask 
Fanny to choose? She has been away you know, and looks as though 
she had a little wish in her mind. I see it in her eyes. Wouldn’t it 
be the happiest thing for us all if we let our dear little sick Fanny 
choose?” And this appeal to the generosity and kindliness instinct 
in all children, but repressed in all from the start by the barbarism 
into which the neglected nursery runs and unto which the competitive 
school system aspires, draws forth the ready response, “Oh! yes, let 
Fanny choose.” Thus the little ones have their daily lesson, changing 
form with each day, but recurrent in some form on every day, in the 
meaning of the Master’s word and the spirit of his life. 

By the side of Johnny, who is bright and quick and is finishing his 
clay modeling easily, sits Eddie, who is slow of mind and dull of 
vision and awkward of hand and can’t get his bird’s nest done. The 
Kindergartner can of course help him, but a whisper to Johnny sets his 
fingers at work with Eddie’s in the pleasure of kindly helpfulness, and 
the dull child is helped to hopeful action, while the bright child is 
helped to feel his ability a power to use for his brother’s good. If any 
joy or sorrow comes to one of the little company it is made the occa- 
sion of calling out the friendly and fraternal sympathy of all the 
child community. “Tlave you heard the good news, children? Mary 
has a dear little baby brother, ever so sweet, too! Aren’t we all 
glad?” And every face brightens and all eyes sparkle with the quick 
thrill of a common joy. “Poor dear little Maggie! Isn’t it too bad! 
Her papa is very sick and she can’t come to Kindergarten to-day. 
She is sitting at home, so sad, because her papa suffers so much and 
her mamma is so anxious. Don’t we all feel sorry for her? And 
sha’ n’t we send word to her by Bessie, who lives right near her, that 
we all feel so sorry, and that we hope her papa will soon be well?” 

Scarcely a day passes without some such occasion of calling out the 
sympathies of the individual children into the feeling of a larger life 
in common, in whic’: they are members one of another and share each 
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other’s joys and sorrows. “ Bear ye one another's burdens and so fulfill 
the law of Christ,” may not be written upon the walls of the Kinder- 
garten, but is written, day by day, in living lines upon the inner walls 
of those temples of the Holy Ghost, where it is read by the Spirit. 


11. Moral Culture through a Life, Corporate and Individual. 


In manifold ways each day also brings opportunities of impressing 
upon the little ones the mutually limiting rights of the members of a 
community, the reciprocal duties each one owes to every other one 
with whom he has relations, and to enforce the lesson, “ No man liveth 
unto himself.” A sense of corporate life grows up within this minia- 
ture community, which floats each life out upon the currents of a 
larger and nobler life. Each action shows its consequences upon 
others, and thus rebukes selfishness. Each littie being is bound up 
with other beings, with the whole society, and his conduct affects the 
rest, changes the atmosphere of the whole company. Injustice is thus 
made to stalk forth in its own ugliness, falsehood to look its native dis- 
honor, meanness to stand ashamed of. itself in the condemning looks 
of the little community. Justice rises into nobleness, truth into sacred- 
ness, generosity into beauty, kindness into charming grace as their 
forms are mirrored in the radiant eyes of the approving company. 
That very deep word of the Apostle, “Let him that stole steal no 
more; for we are members one of another,” grows in such a child 
community, a living truth, a principle of loftiest ethics; and in the 
sense of solidarity, the feeling of organic oneness, the highest joy of 
goodness and the deepest pain of badness becomes the perception of 
the influence, mysterious and omnipotent, which each atom exerts on 
the whole body, for weal or for woe, in the present and in the future. 

And into this topmost reach of social morality the little community 
of the kindergarten begins to enter, blessing the individuals and pre- 
paring the soil for a higher social state, that life in common of the 
good time coming. 

This social morality is cultured at no cost of the individuality. The 
sense of a life in common is not made to drive out the sense of a life 
in separateness, in which each soul stands face to face with the august 
Form of Ideal Goodness, to answer all alone to the Face which searches 
him out in his innermost being, and wins him to seek Him early and 
to find Him. The true Kindergartner is very scrupulous about lifting 
the responsibility in any way from the conscience of the child. In 
these appeals to the better nature of all, it is that better nature of 
some child which is left to decide the question, only helped by the way 
she puts the case. Even in a case of disobedience to her command 
she is careful not so much to be obeyed as to be obeyed by the self-won 
victory of the little rebel, who is given time to get over his sulk and to 
come to himself, and so to arise and say, in his own way, “I have 
sinned.” Nothing in the whole system is more beautiful than this 
effort to have the child conquer himself. 

46 
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The appeal is always through the sympathies, the affections, the 
imagination to the sense of right in each child, to the veiled throne 
where silent and alone Conscience sits in judgment. Only it is an 
appeal carried up to this final tribunal by the persuasive powers of 
social sympathy, the approbation of one’s fellows, the judgment in its 
favor already pronounced by speaking faces and glowing eyes. As 
society affords the sphere for the development of conscience, so it fur- 
nishes the most subtle and powerful motives to conscience, and the 
individual life is perfected in the life in common. 


12. Moral Culiure through an Atmosphere of Lave. 

An atmosphere of love is thus breathed through the little society of 
the Kindergarten under which all the sweetness and graciousness of 
the true human nature, the nature of the Christ in us, opens and ripens 
in beauty and fragrance. ll morality sums itself up into one word— 
Love. “Owe no man anything but to love ove another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be any other com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

To teach children to really love one another, to feel kindly, gener- 
ous, unselfish dispositions towards each other, and to act upon those 
dispositions, is to write the whole code of conduct in the heart. And 
plainly this is not a matter for mere precept. It is not to be effected 
by the most eloquent exhortations of Sunday-school teachers or of 
pastors. It is a spirit to be breathed within the very souls of the little 
ones in their tenderest years, from an atmosphere charged with loving- 
ness. This is what makes a loving mother in the home the true 
teacher of character in the true school, vastly more influential than the 
most perfect Sunday-school or the most wonderful church. And the 
Kindergarten is only a vicarious mothering for those whose homes 
lack this divine nurturing, a brooding over the void of unformed man- 
hood and womanhood by a loving woman, bringing order out of the 
chaos and smiling to see it “very good.” Nothing that can help this 
quickening of love is neglected in the Kindergarten. The daily work 
is wrought with some special aim in view, some thought of affection in 
the heart. It isto be a gift for father or mother, brother or sister, aunt 
or uncle, perhaps, unknown to them, for Kindergartner or for pastor. 

As I write I lift my eyes to look at a horse pricked out on white 
paper and framed with pink paper strips, wrought, with what patient 
toil of loving fingers, by the cutest of little darkies, the baby of our 
Kindergarten, for his pastor; and duly presented—not without being 
lifted high in air and kissed most smackingly—to me on our last 
Christmas celebration. Thus the daily toil weaves subtle fibres of 
affection around the heart, models the soul into shape of gracious love. 
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All this beautiful moral culture is wrought through the happy play 
of the Child-Garden, with a minimum of talk about the duty of these 
simple virtues and with a maximum of influences surrounding the chil- 
dren to make them feel the happiness and blessedness of being good. 
The atmosphere is sunny with joy. The constant aim of the Kinder- 
garten is to fill all with happiness. Cross looks and hard words are 
banished. The law of kindness rules, the touch of love conquers. No 
work is allowed to become a task. It is all kept play, and play whose 
buoyancy each child is made to feel inheres in the spirit of kindness 
and affection and goodness which breathes through the Kindergarten. 
They are all trying to do right, to speak truth, to show kindness, to feel 
love, and therefore all are happy. Now to be thoroughly happy, over- 
flowingly happy, happy with a warmth and cheeriness that lights up 
life as the spring sun lights up the earth, this is itself a culture of good- 
ness. It is to fill these tender beings with stores of mellow feeling, of 
rich, ripe affection which must bud and blossom into the flowers of the 
goodness which are briefly comprehended under the one name of Love. 

“ Virtue kindles at the touch of joy,” 

wrote Mrs. Browning, knowing well whereof she wrote. Joyousness 
pure and innocent and unselfish, overflowing all around like the rich 
gladness of the light, is the very life of the children of God. “Thou 
meetest him that rejoiceth and worketh righteousness.” The “ vital 
feelings of delight,” of which Wordsworth spake, feed the vital actions 
of righteousness, in working which God is met. The happiness the 
little ones have, whose angels stand ever before the face of their Father 
in Heaven, to become like whom is to enter even here the Kingdom of 
Heaven, must be something like the pleasures which are at God’s right 
hand for evermore, a joy which expresses and which feeds the purity 
and the goodness of the children of the Heaven-Father. 

Is not an institution which provides for the cultivation of such social 
morality, under such an atmosphere of sunny joy, a true Child Garden, 
for the growth of the soul and its blossoming in beauty? 


13. Religious Culture in the Kindergarten. 


What is thus true of the Kindergarten as a school of morality is 
equally true of it as aschool of religion. In carrying on such a culture 
of character as that described above, the Kindergarten would be doing 
a religious work even though no formal word were spoken concerning 
religion. It would be culturing the spirit out of which religion grows. 

Love is the essence of religion. All forms of religion in their high- 
est reach express this. Christianity positively affirms it. The very 
being of the Source and Fount of all spiritual life is essential love; 
“God is Love.” He who manifested God to man summed the whole 
law in two commandments, the dual-sphered forms of this life of love 
in man—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbor as thyself.” In the order of nature, love to our neighbor pre- 
cedes and prepares for love to God. Mother and father, brother and 
sister awaken love in us, drawing it out toward themselves, and thus 
educating the soul to flow up in love unto the life of which these earthly 
affections are seen to be but the shadows. Human affections are the 
syllables which when put together spell out the love of God. They are 
the strands which twine together into the “ bands of a man, the cords 
of love” wherewith, 
“ The whole round earth is every way bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


They are pulse beats in the earthly members of the Eternal Life 
which 


the Life 


“‘Throbs at the centre, heart-heaving alway ;” 


“ Whose throbs are love, whose thrills are songs.” 


The love of the dear ones in the home is not something other than the 
love of God, to be contrasted or even compared with the love we cherish 
towards the Father in Heaven; it is part of that love, its lower forms, 
through which alone we climb up to a St. Augustine’s passionate 
“ What do I love when I love Thee,O my God?” “He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen.” Every true love is the respiration from the soul of 
man of the inspiration of God Himself, the Essential and Eternal Love. 
Could the Church succeed in making its members so live that it should 
again be said—“ See how the Christians love one another”—the world 
would own a new inspiration of religious life, a new revelation of 
religious truth. If the Kindergarten succeeds in making a child- 
society, filled with gentle, kindly affection, pervaded with the spirit of 
love, we should rest persuaded that herein it was working the “ prepara- 
tion of the heart” for the higher love, to open duly in the Temple con- 
sciousness—* Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s;” because in 
the flowing up of these springs of human love we should recognize, 
deep down below consciousness, the tiding of the Eternal Love, the well 
of water springing up within them unto everlasting life. 

But indeed there need be no lack of direct words of the Heavenly 
Father and to Him, such as make up what we ordinarily think of as 
religious education. The Kindergarten provides for a natural child 
religion, in its talks and songs and simple prayers. In the games 
wherein the little ones are familiarized with the processes by which 
man’s wants are supplied, their minds are led up to see the Fatherly 
Love which thus cares for the children of earth. Awe, reverence, 
worship, gratitude, affection are suggested and inspired, and the child 
soul is gently opened towards the Face of Holy Love shining down 
over it, casting its bright beams deep within the innocent mind in 
thoughts and feelings we dimly trace. Of this speech about God there 
is a sparing use, according to the wisdom of the truest teachers. 

George McDonald tells how Ranald Bannerman’s father never 
named GOD, till one rare, high moment, when nature spread her spell 
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of gladsome awe, and invited the utterance of the ineffable nau:e 
and the revelation the marriage of ‘word and work should make. 

Glib garrulity about God is the vice of most religious teaching, 
“ falsely so called,” the bungling job-work of spiritual tyros who never 
should be set upon so fine a tusk as the culture of the soul. The 
simple child-songs, full of the spirit of religion, with so little about it, 
delicately uplifting the thought of the little ones to the Fatherly Good- 
ness; the sacred word of child-hearted prayer in its one perfect form, 
“Our Father who art in heaven,—” as the old rubric would have ordered 
it, “said or sung” in the opening of the daily session; envelop the 
Kindergarten in a gracious sense of God, subtle as the atmosphere, and 
like it pervasive and all inspiring. Frébel was profoundly religious 
himself, and sought to make his new education above all a true religious 
culture. If it had stopped short of this it would have been to him 
maimed and mutilated. But he was too humbly true to Nature’s 
mothering to spoil, in trying to improve, her gentle, quiet, unobtrusive 
ways of opening the child soul to God. He knew that the crowning 
consciousness of God in the child soul must bide its time, and cannot 
be forced without deadly injury. He knew that the twelve years in 
the home go before the hour in the temple; are the rootings for that 
beautiful flowering. 

To create such an atmosphere around the tender buds of being, and 
enswathe them ere they consciously open to know God with the felt 
presence of a Fatherly Goodness; to teach the little ones their dugdps 
one to another as brothers, in such wise that they shall come to recog- 
nize them as the mutual obligations of the common children of this 
Fatherly Love ; to guide their inquiring minds to see through all the 
law and wisdom and beneficence of nature the care of this Fatherly 
Providence ; to lift their tiny hands in simple, daily prayer to this 
Fatherly Worshipfulness—is not this a beautiful culture of essential 
veligion in its child stage ? 


14. This Complete Child Culture the Foundation of Church Work. 

Combining this physical, intellectual, industrial, moral and religious 
culture, does not the Kindergarten become a veritable Child-Garden, 
where the tender saplings of the Heavenly Father are well started 
towards symmetric, rhythmically rounded wholeness, or holiness? Is it 
not the cradle for the Christ Child, the infancy of the Coming Man, in 
whose unspoiled childhood growing normally towards perfection “ The 
White Christ,” as the Norsemen call him, the pure, clean, holy Image 
of the Father in the Son, is to be “ formed in” men, to be “born in” 
them, till “we all come to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ?” 

I make no exaggerated plea for the Kindergarten. To its defects 
and limitations I am not wholly blind. Its imperfections, however, 
are not serious, its limitations are no valid objection to it. It is con- 
fessedly only a stage in education, not a complete system. But that 
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stage is the all important one of the foundation. True—‘‘and pity 
"tis, tis true ”—we have no series of such Child-Gardens, transplanting 
the children, stage by stage, after Nature’s plans, on into manhood and 
womanhood. After this fair beginning we have to transfer them to 
schools wholly uncongenial, not only to the best life of body and 
mind, but alas! of the soul also; where competition and rivalry, selfish 
ambition for priority of place, hard law and a stern spirit, chill and 
deaden the life so graciously begun, and prepare the children for the 
false society of strife and selfishness, “the world” which “if any man 
love, the love of the Father is not in him.” Nevertheless, the founda- 
tion of the true education must be laid, in the assurance that it well 
laid the life will plumb somewhat squarer, and that upon it, shaped 
and ordered by its better form, string by string, the layers of the nobler 
education must rise, lifting humanity towards that blessed society yet 
to be upon the new earth over which the new heavens arch. Its mech- 
anique, however wonderfully wise, truly carries within it no such re- 
generating power unless a living soul vitalizes it. As a mechanism, it 
seems to me the most perfect the world has known. But the finest 
thing about it is the imperious demand it makes for a true personality 
at the centre of its curious coil. No other system of education is so 
insistent upon the necessity of a soul within the system, depends so 
absolutely upon the personal influence of the teacher, and recognizes 
this subordination of method to spirit so frankly. It claims for itself 
tit its mechanism provides a true means for the exercise of personal 
influence upon the lives of the little ones, prevents the waste of mis- 
directed effort, and the worse than waste such labor always leaves. It 
then seeks out and trains the true mothering woman, sympathizing 
with children, drawing out their confidence and affection, apt to 
teach, quick to inspire, an over-brooding presence of love, creative of 
order in the infantile chaos. The machinery can be worked in a 
woodenish way by any fairly intelligent woman. It can be success- 
fully worked to accomplish its grand aims only by a noble woman, a 
vitalizing personality. The Kindergarten is the wonderful body of 
culture whose animating soul is the Kindergartner. Its power is that 
on which Christ always relied, that on which the Church still leans— 
personal influence upon individuals; and its sphere for that influence 
is the most plastic period of all life. The women whom the Kinder- 
garten seeks to win to its cause are those who come to its work in this 
spirit; women who want not only an avocation, a means of winning 
bread and butter, but a vocation, a calling from God for man. 

My claim for the Kindergarten is that it is a wonderfully wise sys- 
tem for utilizing the most valuable years of childhood, hitherto left to 
run to waste, in a »<autiful provision for turning the play instinct of 
childhood into a genuine education of body, mind and soul; that it 
lays the foundation for a really integral culture, a culture of the whole 
man, i. e. of holiness; that it specially supplements the State system 
of education in the points where it is most lacking, the nurture of 
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health and industrial training; that in so far as it does all this it com- 
mends itself most strongly to the churches as a branch of their work, 
which is on every hand tending towards education, as the only means 
of preventing those unfavorable conditions for character which the 
poor find surrounding them, in their low health and their incompe- 
tency for skilled work; and that above all this it avowedly seeks, and 
is admirably adapted to secure, an initial culture of morality and re- 
ligion patterned upon nature’s own methods, i. e. God’s own plans, 
whose fruition, if ever carried on through successive stages into adult 
life, would be that society of the Brotherhood of Man, in the Family 
of the Heavenly Father, which is the ideal unto which the Church 
slowly works, the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

If the Church be sent to heal all manner of diseases, physical, men- 
tal and moral, in the spirit and power of its Lord, by disciplining men 
into the name—the truth, the life—of that Head of the new Humanity, 
then is Church Work the education of men and women towards that 
ideal of St. Paul—“ Till we all come in the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

And for this task of Christian Education, wherein lies Church Work, 
the foundation must be laid—next above the lowest string in the 
building, the Family, and in its place where it does not truly exist—in 
some system of Child Culture, under the laws of Nature and in the 
Spirit of Christ. The only approach to such a system the world holds 
to-day is the Kindergarten. Therefore I claim it as the fundamental 
Church Work; the Infant School of the Future; the Child Garden 
wherein the little ones of the poor shall grow day by day in body, 
mind and soul, towards the pattern of all human life. 

The day is not far off when our present pretense of Christian Edu- 
cation in the Sunday School will be viewed as the mere makeshift 
of a time of zeal without knowledge, a provisional agency await- 
ing the coming of a real soul-school; always perhaps to be continued 
for certain fine influences inherent in it, but at best only a supplement 
to the true culture of character; needing to be molded upon that 
wiser system. The day is not far off when every church aiming to 
carry on any real mission work will have, as the foundation for what- 
ever system of schools it may be trying to build up, a Free Kinder- 
garten. Meanwhile every church founding one becomes a pioneer of 
the true Church Work. 

The thoroughly religious tone of this work can be secured, if any 
churches distrust the general supply of Kindergartners, by the pastor’s 
selecting one of those blessed women whom almost every congregation 
develops—apt to teach, full of love to children and to God—and per- 
suading her to train as a Kindergartner, and then take charge of the 
Parochial Kindergarten. 

True, this work will be costly in comparison with the poor work now 
done so cheaply and with such apparently large results. But as the 
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real spirit of love to God and man inspires the activity of the churches, 
and a true discernment of what is needing to be done grows upon them, 
the cackling aud crowing of congregations over their ever-to-be-so- 
much-admired works, will give place to a quieter and humbler feeling; 
and churches will be glad to do some smaller work, as men judge, if so 
it may only be true work for man well done in the Spirit of Christ; 
and will rest content to sink a thousand dollars a year in nurturing fifty 
or a hundred little ones. Only poor work ischeap. And church work 
must needs first be sound, and only then be cheap as may be. 

True also the State may be appealed to for this pre-primary school- 
ing, and may engraft the Kindergarten upon the Common School Sys- 
tem, as has been done in some places, and thus relieve the Church of 
this charge. But if what has been here said commends itself to the 
minds of the clergy, and of those interested in Church Work, it will 
suggest to them strong reasons why the Church should not seek to be 
thus relieved, should be even positively unwilling to -be thus relieved, 
should hasten to occupy the ground with Church Kindergartens. So 
fine and delicate a work, on the most plastic of all material, by the 
most personal of powers, seems greatly jeopardized by being made part 
of a cumbrous official system. It may hold its subtle spirit within this 
sphere, but there is great risk of an unconscious lowering of tone, an 
insensible evaporation of the spirit of the Kindergarten in the routine- 
working of its mechanism. Above all other branches of education it 
needs to be fed from the deepest springs of motive power, to be tided 
with a holy enthusiasm, to be made a real religious ministry. And 
because, with all its defects in other respects, the Church best supplies 
this spirit which is the vital essence of the Kindergarten, I hope to see 
it taken up by the churches. The nurture of early childhood is so pre- 
eminently the very task of the Church that I am persuaded she needs only 
to understand this blessed institution to claim it, as the development of 
that Spirit of Truth who is ever revealing to men, as they are able to 
bear them, the things needing to be done for the health of humanity, 
for the perfecting of the body of Christ. 


15. Providential Preparation of the Churches for Welcoming this Work. 

As I thus urge upon the careful consideration of my brethren of the 
clergy, of all branches of the Church of Christ, the claims to a promi- 
nent position in their Church Work of an institution that is only begin- 
ning to be seriously considered in this country, an institution which 
has upon its surface so little of that wherein many have been accus- 
tomed to find all Church Work, I am encouraged by the signs on every 
hand of the dawning of a day of reconciliation, wherein those who 
have stood apart in their opinions about Church Work are to find them- 
selves face to face. Protestantism has separated along two lines of 
work, drawn by two schools of thought. Some branches of Protestant- 
ism have based their work in the culture of Christian character upon 
the child experience of formation, having a strong sense of the organic 
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life of a holy humanity. Others have based their work in the culture 
of Christian character upon the adult experience of re-formation, hav- 
ing a stroug sense of the organic life of a sinful humanity. 

Lutheranism, the Church of England and its American daughter the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have held to the idea of nurture, and have 
sought to grow normally from infaucy the sons and daughters of The 
Almighty. They are learning, however, that with the best nurture 
there will be lapses, deep and wide; that the children of the Heavenly 
Father may turn out prodigals, needing in the far-off land to say to 
themselves, “I will arise and go to my Father and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned.” They are developing thus, alike in the Evan- 
gelical and Ritualistic wings, the revivalistic spirit and methods, so that 
a genuine Methodist or Baptist would feel quite at home in the “ Gospel 
Meeting ” or “ The Mission.” While thus drawing nigh to their sister 
churches in the after work of conversion, the churches of nurture 
ought to be ready to receive this system of child culture. 

Most of the branches of Protestant Christianity have centered their 
work upon conversion, seeking to recreate the children of Adam into 
the sons and daughters of the Lord. Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, Methodists and Baptists are now remembering that under and 
back of the old Adam there was in every man, as man, the older Christ; 
a spiritual nature, even though dormant, which could open, and should 
open, in every child into the sonship of God. They are thus feeling 
their way to sub-soil their needful work of conversion with the basic 
work of nurture; and are seeking to grow the divine nature in child- 
hood before the devilish nature develops a mastery of the being. The 
Sunday School receives most attention in these denominations, and 
shows thus the conscious need of education as the first of church 
works. The dissatisfaction felt with it indicates the felt need of 
something more truly nurturing. They are more or less consciously 
groping, under the leadings of The Spirit of Truth, who is guiding men 
into all truth, in search of a system which will prove, what Dr. Bush- 
nell craved as the need of the churches, a true “Christian Nurture.” 

And thus all branches of Protestantism ought to be able now to re- 
ceive this gospel of God's servant, Frederick Frobel, in their own tongue, 
and welcome it, and together walk in the steps of the true education 
towards that new earth into which, as written of old, “a little child 
shall lead them.” 

16. This Theory Tested by Experience. 

It only remains to be added that this theory of the Kindergarten in 
Church Work has been submitted to the test of experiment, by the 
Church I have the privilege of serving, and that the result is a satisfac- 
tory verification of the theory. Three years ago the Anthon Memorial 
Church in New York opened its Free Kindergarten. A meeting of 
ladies was called and an address made by Miss Peabody, the venerable 
apostle of the Kindergarten in the United States, whose long life of 
noble service in the cause of education crowns its honored years with 
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the fine enthusiasm in which, at the age when most are content with 
rest, she has consecrated herself to this gospel of the Christ Child. A 
simple organization was effected from among the ladies interested in 
the idea, under an energetic management. A subscription list was 
soon filled out warranting a year’s experiment. Thanks to the counsel 
of the best authority, that of Mad. Kraus-Boelte, we were led to a most 
fortunate choice for our Kindergartner. Miss Mary L. Van Wagenen 
had cherished the idea of a Free Kindergartner for the poor, and 
brought to this venture that combination of qualities described above 
as essential to the true Kindergartner, which in her person has made 
this experiment so satisfactory a success. A number of young ladies 
volunteered to act as unpaid assistants. The Sunday-school room 
of the church was placed at the use of the Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, and so in due time the Kindergarten was opened. Since then it 
has been in session for eight months of each year, on five days of the 
week, from 94 a. M. tol p.m. About seventy children have been kept 
on the roll, as many as can be well cared for by our force of assistants. 

The plan of volunteer assistants has not proven thoroughly success- 
ful, though we still have a few in attendance. It was only designed as 
a provisional supply. After the first year a training class for Kinder- 
gartners was opened, through which several of her amateur helpers 
have passed, some into the charge of new Kindergartens, and others 
into the position of qualified assistants in our own Kindergarten. It 
is our intention to salary such assistants, as we are able, and thus secure 
regular and skilled service. 

To further the physical culture of the Kindergarten a substantial 
dinner has been provided daily for the children, and out of door excur- 
sions made in suitable seasons. . 

The mental influence on the children has been very marked. The 
brightness of their faces is an expression of the intellectual quickening 
that has taken place. Some of the little ones have developed wonder- 
fully. Their moral growth has been no less marked. Some of the 
children seem literally re-made. And generally, in the charming spir- 
itual atmosphere of this Child Garden, there seem to be budding those 
“fruits of the spirit” which are “love, joy, peace, gentleness, good- 
ness.” The children are not saints by any means; but they are grow- 
ing happily, joyously, and on the whole beautifully, and as fast as we 
dare expect. The best testimony to the influence of the work is the 
appreciation the poor mothers show of its effects. The children have 
even become missionaries of cleanliness, order and love, and a little 
child is leading many a household towards some better life. No start- 
ling results are sought. We are satisfied to trust the future with the 
harvest of this well used spring time. 

It has cost us about $1,000 a year, and we feel that it is a good in- 
vestment for Christ. Any church with this amount can plant the infant 
school of the future, and the American Frébel Union will help it to a 


good Kindergartner. 
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KINDERGARTEN FOR NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


Address of Mrs. Sarah B. at the graduating exercises g the Pacific 
Kindergarten Training , Tuesday evening, Sept. 14, 1880. 


When the old king demanded of the age ge fifty of their children 
as hostages, they replied, ‘‘ We would prefer to give you a hundred of 
our most Senta gr age men.” This was but a fair testimony to the ever- 
lasting value of the child to any commonwealth and to any age. The 
hope of the world lies in the children. The hope of San Francisco’s 
future lies in the little children that throng her streets to-day. Is ita 
small question, then, ‘‘ What shall we do with our children?” It seems 
to me that the very best work that can be done for the world is work 
with the children. We talk a vast deal about the work of reclamation 
and restoration, reformatory institutions, and the like, and all this is well, 
but far better is it to begin at the beginning. The best physicians are 
not those who follow disease alone, but those who, so far as possible, go 
ahead and prevent it. They seek to teach the community the laws of 
health—how not to get sick. We too often start out on the principle 
that actuated the medical tyro who was working might and main over a 
patient who was burning up with fever. When gent y entreated to know 
what he was doing, he snappishly replied: ‘‘ Doing? I’m trying to throw 
him into a fit. I don’t know much about curing fevers, but I’m death on 
fits. Just let me get him into a fit, and I'll fetch him.” It seems to me 
we often go on the same principle—we work harder in laying plans to 
redeem those who have fallen than to save others from falling. Wo 
seem to take it for granted that a certain condition of declension must 
be reached before we can work to advantage. I repeat again what I have 
often said before—we do not begin soon enough with the children. It 
seems to me that both Church and State have yet to learn the vast import 
of those matchless words of the great Teacher Himself, where He said, 
= to a little child: ‘‘ He that receiveth him in My name, receiveth 
e.” e said it because, with Omniscient vision, He saw the wondrous 
folded-away possibilities cr saree within the little child. Again the 
great and good Teacher said: ‘‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones, for I say unto you that in Heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in Heaven.” And when I see the 
neglected, sad-faced, prematurely-old, weary-eyed little ones in the pur- 
lieus of vice and crime, there is just one thought that comes like a ray of 
sunlight through these rifts of cloud, and it is this: There is not one of 
these uncombed, unwashed, untaught little pensioners of care that has 
not some kind angel heart that is pitying it in the heavens above. Parents 
may be harsh and brutal, communities may be cold and neglectful, but 
angels must regard them with eyes luminous with tender pity. . 
What shall we do with these children? Good people everywhere 
should combine to care for them and teach them. Churches should make 
it an important part of their work to look after them. The State should 
look after them. The law of self-preservation, if no higher law, de- 
mands that they should be looked after. How shall they be looked after? 
We answer, by multiplying free Kindergartens in every destitute part of 
the city. With fifty or sixty free Kindergartens established in the most 
neglected districts, San Francisco would be a different city ten years 
hence. Said a wealthy tax-payer to me, in response to an appeal fora 
subscription to our Jackson-street work: ‘‘I give you this most gladly. 
I consider it an investment for my children. I would rather give five 
dollars a month to educate these children than to have my own taxed ten 
times the amount by and by to sustain prisons and penitentiaries.” This 
was the practical view of a practical business man—a man of wise fore- 
thought and of generous impulses. 
The School Board of this city are entitled to the grateful consideration 
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of ony thoughtful citizen for their action in accepting the class of five- 
year-old children at 116 Jackson street, as an experimental Kindergarten, 
connected with the Public School Department. Let anybody go and 
examine the work for themselves. It is a sad fact that between forty 
and fifty just such needy children have been turned back into the street, 
to learn all its vice and crime, who could not find accommodation in the 
Silver-street Kindergarten. I tell you this is a fact of momentous im- 
port to this community. Remember that from a single neglected 
child in a wealthy county in the State of New York, there has come a 
notorious stock of criminals, vagabonds, and pone. imperiling every 
dollar’s worth of property, and every individual in the community. Not 
less than one thousand two hundred persons have been traced as the 
lineage of six children, who were born of this one perverted and depraved 
woman, who was once a pure, sweet, dimpled little child, and who, with 
proper influences thrown about her, at a tender age, — have given to 
the world twelve hundred progeny who would have blest their day and 
generation. Look at the tremendous fact involved! In neglecting to 
train this one child to ways of virtue and well-doing, the descendants of 
the respectable neighbors of that child have been compelled to endure 
the depredations, and support in alms-houses and prisons scores of her 
descendants for six generations. If the citizens of Francisco would 
protect the virtue of their children, their persons from murder, their 
property from theft, or their wealth from consuming tax to support pau- 
pers and criminals, they must provide a scheme of education that will 
not allow a single ge to escape its influence. And to effect the surest 
and best results these children must be reached just as early in life as 
possible. The whole effect of the Kindergarten system tends to prevent 
crime. And what estimate shall be placed upon an instrumentality 
which saves the child from becoming a criminal, and thus not only saves 
the State from care and expense incident to such reform, but also secures 
to the State all that which the life of a good citizen brings to it. Think 
of the vast difference in results had there been 1,200 useful, well equipped 
men and women at work in that —— in New York, building it up in 
roductive industries, instead of 1, paupers and criminals tearing 
own and defiling the fair heritage! We have but to look at this signifi- 
cant fact to estimate the value of a single child to the commonwealth. 
The true Kindergartner proceeds upon the principle asserted by Froebel, 
that every child is a child of Nature, a child of man, and a child of God, 
and that education can only fulfill its mission when it views the human 
being in this three-fold relation and takes each into account. In other 
words, the true Kindergartner re with scrupulous care the physical, 
the intellectual, the moral. ‘‘ You can not,” says Froebel, «do eroic 
deeds in words, or by talking about them; but you can educate a child 
to self-activity and to well-doing, and through these to a faith which will 
not be dead.” The child in the Kindergarten is not ony told to be good, 
but inspired by help and morty to be good. The Kindergarten child 
is taught to manifest his love in deeds rather than words, and a child 
thus taught never knows lip-service, but is led forward to that higher 
form of service where his good works glorify the Father, thus proving 
Froebel’s assertion to be true, where he says: ‘‘I have based my educa- 
tion on religion, and it must lead to religion.” We seem to forget that 
the moral powers, like the Ly gpa and mental, can only be strengthened 
by exercise. What the world most needs to-day is to bring more of the 
true Sabbath into the week-day—in individual life, in family life, in social 
life, in business life, and in national life. The school should cultivate 
with equal skill the perceptive and the reflective faculties, the intellect, 
and the conscience. All training should tend to repress the iower nature 
and arouse the higher. It should regulate the animal forces so that they 
should minister to the spiritual, thus becoming the faithful servitors of 
all that is highest and noblest within the little child. 
And this is the mission of every true Kindergartner. This is to be 
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your mission, my dear young ladies—you who go forth to practice and 
teach the -anyen rma of your Master Froebel. Like him, you must love 
the little ones whom you seek to unfold. Like him, you must wrap a 
warm heart of love about them, and love them into ness. Are you 
ready for the work? It means much of toil and self-sacrifice; it means 
much of patience and care; it means much of weariness and discourage- 
ment; it means much of self-renunciation and self-conquest. One must 
be as patient as Penelope at her web, and as tender as true motherhood, 
to evoke the good and check the bad in these little neglected pensioners 
of poverty and want. There must be a magnetic attractiveness that 
charms while it compels. There must be a deep-sighted sympathy, which 
is wiser than all blame, and more potent than all reproof. There must 
be an abiding faith in the loving care of an mame gp A Friend, in whose 
help and strength the patient toiler goes forward, day by day, feeling 
that, after all, the richest reward of such a life is to live it. 

I wish every Christian philanthropist in the city would move toward 
the care and training of these luckless little children. I wish every 
church in San Francisco would establish and carry forward one free 
Kindergarten. There need then be no restraint in regard to foundation- 
work in moral and religious training—not necessarily sectarian training, 
but good, sound, iundamental Christian training. There could then be 
thousands of these little waifs under daily instruction; kept from the 
pernicious influences of the streets, and taught all that is good and true 
and pure and right and kind and noble. They could be taught industry 
and order and neatness. They could be taught reverence and self-respect. 
They could be taught in the midst of poverty and struggle to put their 
trust in a Heavenly Friend, who with unspeukable tenderness said: 
‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” 

Could Christian philanthropy devise a better or more promising work 
than this? It reaches down to the very foundations upon which true 
character may be built. It is full of promise and fruition of hope and 
reward. It is a work that appeals to parentage. When fathers and 
mothers see the faces of their own darlings radiant with unalloyed hap- 

iness, would it not be well to turn a tender thought on these luckless 
ittle ones, left in the world with none to call them by dear names, and 
none to be thoughtful of their pressing wants, with nothing to relieve 
the sad monotony of the days and weeks and months of their spare and 
scanty lot. I have an idea that jn proportion as we seek to bless these 
hapless children we may expect blessing upon our own. That in propor. 
tion as we give to these children we keep for our own. Verily, it is so. 


“Then whispered the Angel of Mothers 
To the giver, in tenderest tone, 
*In blessing the children of others 
You are garnering joys for your own.’” 





THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
re the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mother’s, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west,— 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.—Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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The following Notes on Charity and Parochial Kindergartens, and 
those connected with public schools, with charitable institutions and 
institutions for defective classes, were communicated by General Eaton, 
Commissioner of Ed., in response to application for latest information. 

In California, the first Charity Kindergarten of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Miss Katharine D. Smith, conductor, was established on Silver 
Street, in 1878. This kindergarten is an organization of the Public 
Kindergarten Society of which Miss Marwedel is an officer, and is a 
marvel of systematic discipline. The young ladies of the High School 
Normal class are sent to this school—one or two daily—to learn the 
elements of meen gous. and assist in teaching, which is supple- 
mental to a course of lectures on the subject, delivered by Miss Smith. 

The Silver street work has given birth and inspiration to the Jackson 
Street Charity Kindergarten, which is now under the immediate care of 
Miss Mary Kilbridge (who succeeded Miss Reed in March, 1880), as- 
sisted by the young ladies of Mrs. S. N. Cooper’s Bible class. 

The Jackson Street Kindergarten, established in the very heart of 
the Barbary Coast by a number of Presbyterian ladies belonging to 
the Calvary Church, has had over one year of successful, earnest work 
among the neglected children of that focality, and has aroused intelli- 
gent interest and warm-hearted sympathy among our citizens. 

About the time of the establishment of the work on Jackson street, 
another Charity School was organized at No. 56 First street (Mrs. 
Philips, conductor) under the auspices of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. The results have been beneficial beyond all estimate. 
In addition to these three Kindergartens Miss Marwedel reported in 
October, 1880, the names of the following : 

Minnie Street Free Charity Kindergarten (Miss Lizzie Master). 

Shipply Street Free Chari'y Kindergarten (Mrs. M. Loyd). 

Free Presbyterian Church Kindergarten at Oakland. 

The School Board of San Francisco established in 1880, an “ experi- 
mental Kindergarten ” on Jackson street, os the first free public 
Kindergarten in the city, under Miss Flora Van dem Burgh. Miss 
Marwedel writes, “the establishment of one public Kindergarten with 
the view of having Kindergartens conn€cted with all public schools is 
accepted with great favor.” 

Kindergarten instruction has also been given in the Little Sisters’ 
Infant Shelter at San Francisco, and in the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Berkeley. 

In Illinois the Chicago Charity Kindergarten, a memorial work of 
Mrs. Blatchford, is an outgrowth of the work of the Mothers’ Class, 
held two years ago by Mrs. Putnum. The Kindergarten occupies two 
large adjoining rooms in the basement of Mr. Moody’s church, and is 
conducted by S. E. Walker. Some Kindergarten work in the Parish 
school in Danville was begun in 1880. 

In Detroit, Michigan, a Charity Kindergarten was established in the 
Brockway Mission School in 1880. 

In Beatrice, Nebraska, a Charity Kindergarten exists in connection 
with Christ Church. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a free Kindergarten was opened in Front street 
by Miss S. A. Shawk, a pupil of Miss Blow, under the auspices of an 
association of ladies, of which Mrs. Alphonso Tafft is president. Kin- 
dergarten training is also established in the Cincinnati Orphan Asylum. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a Charity Kindergarten was opened under the 
auspices of the Young Ladies’ Temperance League, but the association 
failing to furnish the funds, Mrs. A. B. Ogden has assumed the direc- 
tion and expense. 
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In Columbus, Ohio, Kindergartens exist in the Home of the Friendless; 
in the State Institution for the Blind, and the State Institution for Deaf 
Mutes, and in the New Orphans’ Home. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, the City Orphan House has adopted the 
Froebel material and method with the little children. 

In the District of Columbia a Free Kindergarten was opened in the chapel 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, and is supported by con- 
tributions from members of that church, and the E Street Baptist Church, 
The Froebelian material and method have been introduced into the 
District Industrial School located in Georgetown. 

In Philadelphia the Charity Kindergarten movement has been extended, 
with some aid in room rent free from the city, and in connection with its 
City Orphan House. 

Training Classes for Colored Teachers.* a 

**T hope you will reserve a place for at least a brief notice of the suc- 
cessful efforts in this city to put the Kindergarten method into the hands 
of the colored people. 

“The leading spirit here was Miss Young Jackson, the gifted and 
learned principal of the Brainbridge Street School, who exhibited, in 
some tentative efforts, a complete comprehension of the principles of the 
system. She was encouraged by Miss Vankirk, the oldest and most suc- 
cessful Kindergartner in Philadelphia, who took as pupils four of Miss 
Jackson’s pupils and trained them in the theory and manipulations, and 
last fall set them at work; and, since Christmas, each couple has had a 
Kindergarten of twenty children under Miss Vankirk’s general super- 
vision. I have visited both, and I have never seen better examples of 
order, knowledge and use of words, and spontaneous work done by the 
children. On the 80th of April I attended the graduating exercises of 
the pupil Kindergartners, which were highly creditable, and the perform- 
ances of the little children at their tables and in the movement plays 
directed by their own singing were admirable. 

‘But what I came to Philadelphia at this time pnrposely to do was to 
give my blessing to another training class of colored women who have 
been under the training of Mrs. Guion Gourlay. Four of these are grad- 
uates of Miss Jackson’s school, and four are married women, and they 
have all been taught for these past seven months without money and 
without price, by Mrs. Gourlay, who feels as I do about their natural 
aptitude, and whose great sympathy with them (inherited, she says, in 
part from an earnest anti-slavery ancestor) inspires her with a desire to 
quicken in them a sense of the special work assigned to them as factors 
in the civilization of humanity, and especially as citizens of this country. 

‘*T will not deform my page with an account in detail of the ungenerous 
opposition she has met with; and the hin lrances cast in her way by per- 
sons who should have aided her, though it would put into strong relief 
her own noble perseverence in her generous purpose. Through a cor- 
respondence I have had with her since last September I have known 
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of her untiring labors, In her prospectus she said that whoever could 
not afford the fee must tell her and she would accommodate her price to 
their necessities; and when it came to the explanation, not any of them 
could afford to pay anything; but she would not let any one go who 
desired to learn. She has even, out of her own purse, provided the 
materials in many instances. I have generally heard from her after 
every lesson given, many of which lasted three or four hours. One of 
the life members of our union made them all members of the American 
Froebel Union for this year. They will graduate on the 2ist of May, 
and I will enclose to you the programme of the exercises, all of which I 
have read, and also their examination papers; and from the beginning 
she has sent to me their abstracts. 

*T trust it will prove but the beginning of a general movement among 
these people. Froebel’s education is not merely of the children, but of 
their adult care-takers. His living with children is the practical rendering 
of Christ’s precept to become as little children themselves. In short, it 
is mutual education—self-development. The exchange is an equal one, 
if it is not even more for the adult than the child. The adult gives the 
child only the love of time, space, and the language which represents 
this love, and symbolizes the higher spirituel truths which the children 
give to them, when they are wise enough to divine the scope and mean- 
ing of those spontaneous activities which embody mutual laws, and are 
alike in all children, giving a plane for the play of sociality. The advan- 
tage that the temperament of the colored classes serve, is in the pre- 
dominence of their wsthetic sensibility over the mere force of will. 
They are more in the natural equipoise of childhood, and in the case of 
their héarts take in broader impression and more various impressions 
before they begin to react. But this, in the long run,*is an advantage if 
education comes in to give the opposite, directing their energies to active 
production of forms as expression, since production of form defines 
thought, and puts substance before words in their consciousness. I 
remember when I first heard the Hampton singers what an impression 
was made on me by their original music, what a revelation it was to me 
of the truth that ‘‘man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” and that, in 
the future interchange of their spiritual knowledge with the proud Anglo- 
Saxon’s knowledge of this world’s law, and even of that necessary cor- 
relation of cosmic forces which we call the material universe, they have 
the advantage. But I am getting in too deep waters, and will close by 
sending you the programme of the closing exercises of Mrs. Gourlay’s 
class, which pioneers the good time coming when both races shall be 
seen to be only opposite factors of an harmonized humanity.” 


The Eureka Class of Kindergartners, under training since November 
8, 1880, by Mrs. Guion Gourlay, had their closing exercises at Weskly 
Hall, on Saturday, May 21, 1881. Each of the nine members read a very 
creditable essay on topics suggested by their studies, and the work on 
which they were about to enter, and received a diploma from Miss 
Peabody, President of the American Froebel Union. 

















EARLY TRAINING. 


APHORISMS AND SUGGESTIONS—ANCIENT AND MODERR. 





We are physiologically connected and set forth in our beginnings, and 
it is a matter of immense consequence to our character, what the connec- 
tion is. In our birth we not only begin to breathe and circulate blood, 
but it is a question hugely significant whose the blood may be. For in 
this we have whole rivers of predispositions, good or bad, set running in 
us—as much more powerful to shape our future than all tuitional and 
regulative influences that come after, as they are earlier in their begin- 
ning, deeper in their insertion, and more constant in their operation. 

Here, then, is the real and true beginning of a godly nurture. The 
child is not to have the sad entail of any sensuality, or excess, or distem 
pered passion upon him. The heritage of love, peace, order, continence 
and holy courage is to be his. He is not to be morally weakened before- 
hand, in the womb of folly, by the frivolous, worldly, ambitious, expec- 
tations of parents-to-be, concentrating all their nonsense in him. His 
affinities are to be raised by the godly expectations, rather, and prayers 
that go before; by the steady and good aims of their industry, by the 
great impulse of their faith, by the brightness of their hope, by the sweet 
continence of their religiously pure love in Christ. Born, thus, of a p»- 
rentage that is ordered in all righteousness, and maintains the right use 
of every thing, especially the right use of nature and marriage, the child 
will have just so much of heaven's life and order in him beforehand, as 
have become fixed properties in the type of his parentage. 

Observe how very quick the child’s eye is, in the passive age of in- 
fancy, to catch impressions, and receive the meaning of looks, voices, and 
motions. It peruses all faces, and colors, and sounds. Every sentiment 
that looks into its eyes, looks back out of its eyes, and plays in miniature 
on its countenance. The tear that steals down the cheek of a mother’s 
suppressed grief, gathers-the little infantile face into a responsive sob. 
With a kind of wondering silence, which is next thing to adoration, 
it studies the mother in her prayer, and looks up piously with her, in 
that exploring watch, that signifies unspoken prayer. If the child is 
handled fretfully, scolded, jerked, or simply laid aside unaffectionately, 
in no warmth of motherly gentleness, it feels the sting of just that which 
is felt twards it; and so itis angered by anger, irritated by irritation, 
fretted by fretfulness ; having thus impressed, just that kind of impa 
tience or ill-nature, which is felt towards it, and growing faithfully into 
47 
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‘the bad mold offered, as by a fixed law. There is great importance, in 
this manner, even in the handling of infancy. If it is unchristian, it will 
beget unchristian states, or impressions. If it is gentle, ever patient and 
loving, it prepares a mood and temper like its own. There is scarcely 
room t6 doubt, that all most crabbed, hateful, resentful, passionate, ill- 
natured characters; all most even, lovely, firm and true, are prepared, in 
a great degree, by the handling of the nursery. To these and all such 
modes of feeling and treatment as make up the element of the infant's 
life, it is passive as wax to the seal. So that if we consider how small a 
wpeck, falling into the nucleus ofa crystal, may disturb its form; or, how 
even a mote of foreign matter present in the quickening egg, will suffice 
to produce a deformity ; considering, also, on the other hand, what nice 
conditions of repose, in one case, and what accurately modulated sup- 
plies of heat in the other, are necessary to a perfect product; then only 
do we begin to imagine what work is going on, in the soul of a child, in 
this first chapter of life, the age of impressions. 

I have no scales to measure quantities of effect in this matter of early 
training, but I may be allowed to express my solemn conviction, that 
more, as a general fact, is done, or lost by neglect of doing, on a child’s 
immortality, in the first three years of his life, than in all his years of 
discipline afterwards. And! I name this particular time, or date, that I 
may not be supposed to lay the chief stress of duty and care on the latter 
part of what I have called the age of impressions; which, as it is a mat- 
ter somewhat indefinite, may be taken to cover the space of three or four 
times this number of years; the development of language, and of moral 
ideas being only partially accomplished, in most cases, for so long a time. 
Let every Christian father and mother understand, when their child is 
three years old, that they bave done more than half of all they will ever 
do for his character. What can be more strangely wide of all just appre- 
hension, than the immense efficacy, imputed by most parents to the Chris- 
tian ministry, compared with what they take to be the almost insignifi- 
cant power conferred on them in their parental- charge and duties. Why, 
if all preachers of Christ could have their hearers, for whole months and 
years, in their own will, as parents do their children, so as to move them 
by a look, a motion, a smile, a frown, and act their own sentiments and 
emotions over in them at pleasure; if, also, a little farther on, they had 
them iu authority to command, direct, tell them whither to go, what to 
’ Jearn, what to do, regulate their hours, their books, their pleasures, their 
company, and call them to prayer over their own knees every night and 
morning, who could think it impossible, in the use of such a power, to 
produce almost any-result? Should not such a ministry be expected to 
fashion all who come under it to.newness of life? Let no parent, shift- 
ing off his duties to his children, in this manner, think to have his defects 
made up, and the consequent damages mended afterwards, when they 
have come to their maturity, by the comparatively slender, always doubt- 


fal, efficacy of preaching and pulpit harangue. 
Dr. Busuvect. Christian Nurture. 
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As we prepare in good weather whatever will be needed in a storm, so 
in youth must we lay up orderly habits and moderation, as savings against 
time of age. 

Children should be led to industry in useful learning by persuasion and 
admonition; but never by blows and disgraceful treatment. 

But such things only make them disinclined to effort and disgust them 
with their labor. 

Blame and praise should be used alternately; but care should con- 
stantly be taken that the former does not discourage, and that the latter 
does not render over-confident and careless. 

As a plant is nourished by moderate watering, but is drowned by too 
much, so are the mental powers of children strengthened by labors 
judiciously imposed, but are destroyed by excessive tasks. 

Children should never be refused their necessary recreation; it should 
be remembered that nature has divided our whole lives into labor and 
recreation. 

Thus we slacken the strings of the bow and the lyre, that we may be 
able to tighten them again. 

Children must also be accustomed not to live effeminately, to restrain 
their tongues, and to overcome their anger. 

Yet fathers should remember their own youth, and should not judge 
too harshly the transgressions of their sons. 

As physicians mingle bitter drugs with sweet confections, and thus 
make what is agreeable a means of administering to the patient what is 
healthful, so should fathers unite the severity of their punishments with 
kindness ; should sometimes give the reins to the impulses of their sons, 
and sometimes check them; should be forbearing to a mere error, and 
even if they suffer themselves to become angry, should recover again 
from it. 

It is often well to pretend not to have observed some action of children. 

When we overlook the faults of our friends, should we not sometimes 
do the same for those of our children? 

Children should be taught to be communicative and open; to avoid all 
that savors of secrecy, which tends to lead them away from uprightness, 
and to accustom them to wrong. 

The understanding is not a vessel, that needs filling; it is fuel, that 
needs kindling. It is kindled to truth by the faculty of acquiring know]- 
edge, and by love. 

fe who listens to the speech of another without kindling his understand- 
ing at it, as at a light, but contents himself with merely hearing, is like 
one who goes to a neighbor for fire, but only sits still there and warms 
himself. 

He only receives an appearance of wisdom, like the red color from the 
shining of a flame; but:the inner rust of his soul is not heated; nor is its 
darkness driven away. PLuraRrca. 


He who disciplines his body is healthy and strong, and many persons 
have thus rescued their lives from danger, served their friends, been use- 
ful to their country, gained fame and glory, and lived a happy life. 

The body becomes accustomed to whatever occupation is pursued; and 
accordingly it should be trained to the best exercises. 

Forgetfulness, despondency, ill temper and even frenzy, often assail the 
mind, in consequence of neglect of bodily discipline, with so much power, 
as éven to cause the loss of what knowledge is already gained. 

Socrates. 


_ As the power of speech is easily misused, so are gymnastics ; for supe- 
riority in bodily exercises can easily be abused to the injury of others. 
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inning with the third year, when the intelligence and the power of 
awake, the child should be occupied with plays appropriate to its 
age. From these plays a judgment may be formed of the child’s adapted- 
ness to a future calling. 

Changes of toys should not be made too rapidly, for fear of developing 
instability of character. 

From the third to the sixth year, suitable stories should be told the 
child; and these should be such as to furnish him with ideas of God and 
of virtue. 

Parents and teachers must seek occasion of securing and maintaining 
influence over children by means of persona) respect. 

Bodily punishment is only admissible wh:re children or pupils violate 
the res due to age, or a law of education. 

On the other hand, the sense of shame and of honor should early be 
awakened. 

Parents should be more anxious to instill into their children a deep- 
seated youthful modesty, than to leave them a pile of gold: and therefore 
they should carefully keep from the sight of the young all that can injure 
their modesty or morals. 

For where the old are immodest, the shamelessness of the young is 
increased. Prato. 


To the mother belongs the bodily nourishment and care of children ; 
to the father, their instracticn and education. 

The distinction of sexes must early be observed. 

Milk is the most natural and therefore the best food for children. - Wine 
injures them by heating them and causing sickness. 

Even children at the breast should be accustomed to suitable exercise. 
Children should early be accustomed to heat and cold, to confirm their 
health; and all habits should be taught from as early an age as possible. 

Children should not be obliged to do actual labor, nor to be instructed, 
before the fifth year, for fear of stunting them. . 

The loud crying of children—unless it is caused by sickness—is their 
first gymnastic exercise. 

Their plays should be in the similitude of what they are afterwards to 
practice in earnest. ARISTOTLE. 


Since children are always possessed of great liveliness and susceptibil- 
ity, since their powers of observation grow keener and stronger as their 
consciousness develops, and their impulses to activity are stronger in pro- 
portion as their character is nobler, therefore proportionately greater care 
should be taken to preserve them from immoral influences, to protect and 
direct the growth of the mind, and to accustom them to proper modes of 
speech. 

Parents and teachers should show to their children and pupils a truly 
virtuous example ; and punishments should be proportioned to faults, and 
should be so administered as to produce improvement. 

Although the virtues of good nature, mildness and placability are high 
ones, still they must have their limits; and must not interfere with the 
strictness necessary to maintain the laws. ‘ 

Man must early be trained to the conviction that the gods are the di- 
rectors of all things, and that they see the inmost thoughts of men. 

It is only by this means that. men will be preserved from foolish pre- 
sumption and from wickedness, as Thales says: That men must live in 
the consciousness that all around them is filled with the gods. This will 
keep: them more chaste than if they were in the holiest of temples. 

From religion, which is a holy fear of the gods, proceed the virtues of 
modesty, and filial piety. 
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The peculiar traits of each character should be developed ; it should 
not be attempted to impress a foreign mark upon them; just actors are 
wont to select not the best parts, but those most suitable to them. 

It should not be claimed that there is no art or sciénce of training up 
to virtue. Remember how absurd it would be to believe that even the 
most trifling employment has its rules and methods, and at the same time 
that the highest of all departments of human effort—virtue—can be mas- 
tered without instruction and practice. Cicexo. 


The education of children should begin at their birth. 

Bathing children and letting them crawl about are to be recommended. 

We came into the world entirely ignorant, and with incapable bodies, 
but with the capacity to learn. 

Man learns incredibly much in the first years of his life, by mere expe- 
rience, without any instruction at all. 

Impressions on the senses supply the first materials of knowledge. 
Therefore it will be well to present these impressions in a proper order. Ks- 
pecially should the results of seeing be compared with those of feeling. 

By motion they learn the idea of space, so that they no longer grasp 
after distant objects. 

Children speak at first a universal natural language, not articulated, but 
accented and intelligible. 

Nurses understand this language better than others, and talk to the 
children in it. 

What words are used in it are indifferent; it isonly the accent which 
is important. 

It is assisted also by the children’s gestures and the rapid play of their 
features. 

Crying is their expression for hunger, heat, cold, &c. 

Their grown up guardians endeavor to understand this crying and to 


stop it; but often misunderstand it, and try to stop it by flattery or blows. 
The first crying of children is a request. 
If this is not attended to, they proceed to commanding. 
They begin by helping themselves, ana end by causing themselves to be 


waited on. ' 

All the bad conduct of children arises from weakness. 

If they are made strong, they will be good. 

One who ean doall things, will never do anything evil. 

Before we come to our understandings, there is no morality in our 
actions; although we sometimes see manifestations of it in the suscepti- 
bilities of children to the actions of others. 

The tendencies of children to destructiveness are not the result of 
wickedness, but of vivid impuises to activity. 

Children should be helped when it is necessary ; but no notice should 
be taken of their mere notions ; and they should be made to help them- 
selves as much as possible. 

Causeless crying will be best cured by taking no notice of it. For 
even children dislike to exert themselves for nothing. 

Crying can be soothed by drawing the child’s atténtion to some strik- 
ing object, without letting it know that you are paying it any special 
attention. 

Costly playthings are superfluous. Cheap and simple ones are pre- 
cisely as ; 4 

Nurses can entertain children very much by telling them stories. 

Some few easily pronounced words should be often pronounced to the 
child, names of things which should be shown to them at the same time. 

; RovssEav, 
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The youngest children should be instructed in things visible. 
Upon such, pictures make the deepest impression. 
Examples are for them ; and precept ; but not abstract rules. 
teacher should not be too much of a genius. 
if he is, let him learn patience. 

t is not always the pupils who understand quickest who are the best. 
The sloth of pupils must be compensated by the teacher’s industry. 
Beginners must work slowly; and then faster and faster, as they 
vance: 


ad 

Learning will be pleasant to the pupils, if their teachers treat them in 
a friendly and suitable manner ; show them the object of their work; do 
not merely listen to them but join in working with them and converse 
with them ; and if sufficient variety is 

It is especially important that the pupils should themselves be made to 
teach; Fortius says, that he learned much from his teachers, more from 
his fellow-pupils, and most from his scholars. 

The school is a manufactory of humanity. 

The art of training up men is not a superficial one, but one of the pro- 
foundest secrets of nature and of our salvation. ComeENtvs. 


Be careful of your children and of their management. As soon as they 

begin to creep about and to walk, do not let them be idle. 
oung people must have something to do, and it is impossible for them 
to be idle. ; 

Their bodies must be kept in constant activity ; for the mind is not yet 
able to perform its complete functions. 

But in order that they may not occupy themselves in vicious or wicked 
ways, give them fixed hours for relaxation ; and keep them all the rest of 
the time, as far as possible, at study or at work, even if of trifling useful- 
ness, or not gainful to you. 

It is sufficient profit if they are thus kept from having an opportunity 
for evil thoughts or words. 

Therefore it is that children are nowhere better situated than at school 
or at church. MoscHEroscu. 


Domestic government is the first of all; from which all governments 
and dominions take their origin. 

If this root is not good, there can be neither good stem nor good fruit 
from it. 

Kingdoms, moreover, are made up of single families. 

Where fathers and mothers. govern all at home and let their children’s 
obstinacy prevail, neither city, market, village, country, principality nor 
kingdom can be governed well and peacefully. Luraer. 


Doctor Martin Luther wrote to his son as follows: Grace and peace in 
Christ, my dear little son. I see with pleasure that you learn well and 
pray constantly, Continue to doso, my son. When I come home, I will 

ring you a beautiful present. 

I saw a beautiful pleasant garden, where many childrén were walking, 
with golden clothes, and eating beautiful apples under the trees, and 
pears and cherries and plums, and were singing and jumping and enjoying 
themselves ; and they had beautiful little ponies with golden bridles and 
silver saddles. 

Then I asked the man who owned the garden, what children these 
were. And he said, “These are the children who pray willingly, learn 
weil and are - ; 

Then I said, ‘Dear man, I also have a son, called Hanschen Luther. 
May he not also come into the garden, so that he can eat such beautiful 
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apples and pears, and ride such pretty ponies, and play with these chil- 
lret - ed 


Then the man said, “If he prays willingly, and learns well and is 

then he may come into the garden, and Lippus and Jost too; and 

they all come, they shall have fifes and drums and singing and all sorts 
of stringed instruments, and dance and shoot with little cross-bows.” 

And he showed me an open meadow in the garden, arranged for dan- 
cing; and there’were hanging up many golden fifes and drums and silver 
cross-bows. 

But this was quite early, and the children had not dined; so that I 
could not wait to see the dancing. So I said to the man, “Ah, my dear 
sir; I will go at once and write all this to my dear litile son Hanschen, so 
that he shall pray constantly and learn well and be diligent, so that he 
* also may come into the gurden ; but he has an aunt Lehne, whom he must 
bring with him.” 

Then the man said, ‘It shall be so; go and write so to him.” 

Therefore, dear little son Hanschen, learn and pray with good courage, 
and tell Lippus and Jost also, so that they may pray and learn also, and 
then you can ail three be admitted into the garden. 

And now you are commended to the Almighty God. And greet aunt 
Lehne ; and give her a kiss for me. UTHER. 


As birds are born with the power of flying, horses with that of run- 
ning, and beasts of prey with a furious courage, so is man born with the 
peculiar faculty of thinking, and of mental activity. 

Theréfore do we ascribe to.the soul a heavenly origin. 

Defective and under-witted minds, mental abortions and monstrosities, 
are as rare as bodily dcformitics. 

Not one individual can be found who can not by labor be brought to be 
good for something. 

Any one who considers this will as soon as he has children devote the 
utmost care to them. QuINTILIAN. 


The symptoms of children’s inclinations are so slight and obscure, and 
the promises so uncertain and fallacious, that it is very hard to establish 
any solid judgment or conjecture upen them, 

A tutor should have rather an clegant than a learned head, though both, 
if such a person can be found; but, however, manners and judgment 
should be preferred before reading. 

Tis the custom of schoolmasters to be eternally thundering in their 
pupils’ ears, as they were pouring into a funnel. Now I would have a 
tutor to correct this crror, and that, at the very first outset, he should, 
according to the capacity he has to deal with, put it to the test, permittin 
his pupil himself to taste and relish things, and of himself to choose an 
discern them, sometimes opening the way to him, and sometimes making 
him break the ice himself. : 

Socrates, and since him, Arcesilaus, made first their scholars speak, 
and then spoke to them. 

. "Tis the effect of a strong and well-tempered mind to know how to 
condescend to his pupil’s puerile notions and to govern and direct them. 

Let the master not only examine him about the bare words of his les- 
son, but also as to the sense and meaning of them, and let him judge of 
the profit he has made, not by the testimony of his memory, but by that 
of his understanding. 

Let him make him put what he hath learned into a hundred several 
forms, and accommodate it to so many several —. to see if he yet 
rightly comprehend it, and has made it his own. "Tis a sign of crudity 
and indigestion, to throw up what we have eaten in the same condition it 
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was swallowed down; the stomach has not performed its office, unless it 
hath altered the form and condition of what was committed to it to concoct. 

Our minds work only upon trust, being bound and compelled to follow 
the appetite of another's fancy ; enslaved and captive under the authority 
of ‘another's instruction, we have been so subjected to the trammel that 
we have no free nor natural pace of our own. 

Let the tutor make his pupil examine and thoroughly sift everything he 
reads, and lodge nothing in his héad upon simple authority and upon trust. 

Bees cull their several sweets from this flower and that blossom, here 
and there where they find them, but themselves after make the honey, 
which is all and purely their own, and no longer thyme and marjoram. 

So the several fragments the pupil borrows from others he will trans- 
form and blend together to compile a work that shall be absolutely his — 
own. 

To know by rote is no knowledge. 

Our pedagogues stick sentences full feathered in our memories, and 
there establish them like oracles, of which the very Ictters and syllables 
are the substance of the thing. 

I could wish to know whether a dancing-master could have’ taught us 
to cut capers by only seeing them do it as these men pretend to inform 
- our understandings, without ever sctting them to work, and to make us 
judge and sp2vk well, without exercising ‘us in judging and speaking. 

. Tis the gene-al opinion of all, that childrcn should not be brought up 
in their paren's’ lap. Their natural affection is apt to make the most 
discreet of them over-fond, , 

It is not enough to fortify a child’s soul, you are also to make his 
sinews strong ; for the soul will be oppressed, if not assisted by the body. 

A boy must be broken in by the pain and hardship of severe exercise, 
to enable him to the pain and hardship of dislocations, colics, and 
cauteries. 

Let conscience and virtue be eminently manifested in the pupil’s speech. 
Make him und:rstand that to acknowledge the error he shall discover in 
his own argument, though only found out by himself, is an effect of judg- 
ment and sincerity, which are the principal things he is to seck after, and 
that obstinacy and contention are common qualities, most appearing in 
and best becoming a mean soul. 

Let him examine every man’s talent ; and something will be picked out 
of their discourse, whereof some use may be made at one time or another. 
By observing the graces and manners of all he sees, he will create to him- 
self an emulation of the good, and a contempt of the bad. 

Let an honest curiosity be planted in him to enquire after every thing, 
and whatever there is of rare and singular near the place where he shall 
reside, let him go and see it. 

Methinks the first doctrine with which one should season his under- 
standing, ought to be that which regulates his manners and his sense; 
that teaches him to know himself, and how both well to die and well to 
live. 

How many have I seen in my time, totally brutified by an immoderate 
thirst after knowledge ! 

Our very exercises and recreations, running, wrestling, music, dancing, 
hunting, riding, and fencing, will prove to be a good part of our study. 

I would have the outward behavior and mien, and the disposition of the 
limbs, formed at the same time with the mind. 

It is not a soul, it is not a body, that we are training up; it is a man, 
un 1 we ought no* to divide him into two parts; and, as Plato says, we are 
not to fashivn one without the other, but make them draw together like 
two horses harnessed to a coach. 
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“FILIAL RESPECT, GRATITUDE, AND CONFIDENCE. 


1. You are required to view and treat.your parents with respect. Your tender, 
inexperienced age requires that you think of yourselves with humility, and con- 
duct yourselves with’ modesty; that you respect the superior age, and wisdom, 
and improvements of your parents, and observe toward them a submissive de- 
portment. Nothing is more unbecoming in you, nothing will render you more 
unpleasant in the eyes of others, than froward or contemptuous condavt toward 
your parents. There are children, and I wish I could say there are only a few, 
who speak to their parents with rudeness, grow sullen at their rebukes, behave 
in their presence as if they deserved no attention, hear them speak without no- 
ticing them, and rather ridicule than honor them. There are many children at 
the present day who think more highly of themselves than of their elders; who 
think that their own wishes are first to be gratified; who abuse the condescen- 
sion and kindness of their parents, and treat them as servants rather than 
superiors. Beware, my young friends, lest you grow up with this assuming and 
selfish spirit. Regard your parents as kindly given you by God, to support, 
direct, and govern you in your present state of weakness and inexperience. 
Express your respect for them in your manner and conversation. Do not neg- 
lect those outward signs of dependence and inferiority which suit your age. 
You are young, and you should therefore take the lowest place, and rather re- 
tire than thrust yourselves forward into notice. You bave much to learn, and 
you should therefore hear, instead of seeking to be heard. You are dependent, 
and you should therefore ask instead of demanding what you desire, and you 
should receive every thing from your parents as a favor, and not asadebt. Ido 
not mean to urge upon you a slavish fear of your parents. Love them, and love 
them ardently; but mingle a sense of their superiority with your love. Feel a 
confidence in their kindness; but let not this confidence make you rude and 
presumptuous, and lead to indecent familiarity. Talk to them with openness 
and freedom; but never contradict with violence; never answer with passion 
or contempt. 

2. You should be grateful to your parents. Consider how much you owe them. 
The time has been, and it was not a long time past, when you depended wholly 
on their kindness—when you had no strength to make a single effort for your- 
selves,—when you could neither speak nor walk, and knew not the use of any 
of your powers. Had not a pareat’s arm supported you, you must have fallen 
to the earth, and perished. Observe with attention the infants which you 
so often see, and consider that a little while ago you were as feeble as they are: 
you were only a burden and a care, and you had nothing with which you 
could repay your parents’ affection. But did they forsake you? How many 
sleepless nights have they been disturbed by your cries! When you were sick, 
how tenderly did they hang over you! With what pleasure have they seen 
you grow up to your present state! And what do you now possess which. you 
have not received from their hands? God, indeed, is your great parent, your 
best friend, and from him every good gift descends; but God is pleased to be- 
stow every thing upon you through the kindness of your parents. To your 
parents you owe every comfort: you owe to them the shelter you enjoy from the 
rain and cold, the raiment which covers, and the food which nourishes you. 
While you are seeking amusements, or are employed in gaining knowledge at 
school, your parents are toiling that you may be happy, that your wants may 
be supplied, that your minds may be improved, that you may grow up and be 
useful in the world. And when you consider how often you have forfeited all 
this kindness, and yet how ready they have been to forgive you, and to con- 
tinue their favors, ought you not to look upon them with the tenderest grati- 
tude? What greater monster can there be than an unthankful child, whose 
heart is never warmed by the daily expressions of parental solicitude; who, 
instead of requiting his best friend by his affectionate conduct, is sullen and pas- 
sionate, and thinks his parents have done nothing for him, because they will not 
do all he desires? Consider how much better they can decide for you than you 
can for yourselves. You know but little of the world in which you live. You 
hastily catch at every thing which promises you pleasure; and unless the au- 
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thority of a parent should restrain you, you would soon rush into ruin, without 
@ thought or a fear. In pursuing your own inclinations; your ‘health would bo 
destroyed, your, minds would run waste, you would grow up slothful, selfish, 
a. trouble to others, and burdensome to yourselves. Submit, tlien, cheerfully to 
your parents. Have you not experienced their goodness long enough to know, 
that they wish to make you happy, even when their commands are most severe? 
Prove, then, your sense of their goodness by doing cheerfully what they require. 
When they oppose your wishes, do not think that you have more knowledge 
than they. Do not receive their commands with a sour, angry, sullen look, 
which says, Jouder than words, that you obey only because you dare not rebel. 
If they deny your requests, do not persist in urging them, but consider how 
many requests they have already granted you. Do not expect that your parents 
are to give up every thing to you, but study to give up every thing to them. 
a ~ wait for them to threaten, but when a look tells you what they want, 
it. Thisiis the way in which you can best reward them for all 
tht ie and labors. In this way you will make their houses pleasant and 
But if you are disobedient, perverse, and stubborn, you will make 
home a place of contention, noise, and anger, and your best friends will have 
reason to wish that you had never been born. A disobedient child almost al- 
Ways grows up ill-natured and disobliging to all with whom he is connected. 
None love him, and he has no heart to love any but himself. If you would be 
amiable in your temper and manner, and desire to be beloved, let me advise you 
to begin life with giviug up your wills to your parents. 

3. Again, you should express your respect for your parents, by placing unre- 
served confidence in them. This is a very important part of your duty. Chil- 
dren should learn to be honest, sincere, open-hearted to their parents. An artful, 
hypocritical child is one of the most unpromising characters in the world. You 
should have no secrets which you are unwilling to disclose to your parents, If 
you have done wrong, you should openly confess it, and ask that forgiveness 
which a parent's heart is so ready to.bestow. If you wish to undertake any 
thing, ask their consent. Never begin any thing in the hope you can conceal 
your design. - If you once strive to impose on your parents, you will be led on, 
from one step to another, to invent falsehoods, to practice artifice, till you become 
contemptible and hateful. You will soon be detected, and then none will trust 
you. Sincerity in a child will make up for many faults. Of children, he is the 
worst who watches the eyes of his parents, pretends to obey as long as they 
see him, but as soon as they have turned away does what they have forbidden. 
Whatever else you do, never deceive. Let your parents always learn your faults 
from your own lips, and be assured’ they will never love you the less for your 
openness and sincerity. 

4. Lastly, you must prove your respect and gratitude to your parents by at- 
tending seriously to their instructions and admonitions, and by improving the 
advant ‘ges they afford you for becoming wise, useful, good, and happy for ever. 
I hope, my young friends, that you have parents who take care, not only of 
your bedies, but your souls; who instruct. you in your duty, who talk to you 
of your God and Saviour, who teach you to pray and to read the Scriptures, 
and who strive to give you such knowledge, and bring you up in such habits, 
as will lead you to usefulness on earth, and to happiness in heaven. If you 
have not, I can only pity you; I have litule hope that I can do you good by 
what I have here said. But if your parents are faithful in instructing and guid- 
ing you, you must prove your gratitude to them and to God, by listening 
respectfully and attentively to what they say; by shuvning the temptations of 
which they warn you, and by walking in the paths they mark out before you. 
You must labor to answer their hopes and wishes, by improving in knowledge; 
by being industrious at school; by living peaceably with your companions; by 
avoiding all profane and wicked language; by fleeing bad company ; by treat- 
ing all persons with respect; by being kind and generous and honest, and by 
loving and serving your Father in heaven. This is the happiest and most de- 
lightful way of repaying the kindness of your parents. Let them see you grow- 
ing up with amiable tempers and industrious habits; let them see you delighting 
to do good. and fearing to offend God; and they will think you have never 
been a burden.—-Duties of Children. Works III., p. 287. 
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CULTIVATION. OF REVERENCE.* 
We must fancy Wilhelm in the ‘ Pedagogic province,’ proceeding towards the 
‘Carer, or the Taree,’ with intent to place his son under their charge, in that 
wonderful region, ‘where he was to see so many singularities.’ 


Wilhelm had already noticed that in the cut and color of the young people's 
clothes a variety prevailed, which gave the whole tiny population a peculiar 
aspect: was about to question his attendant on this point, when a still 
stranger observation forced itself upon him: all the children, how employed 
soever, laid down their work, and turned, with singular yet diverse gestures, 
towards the party riding past them; or rather, as it was easy to infer, towards 
the Overseer, who was in it.- The youngest laid their arms crosswise over 
their breasts, and looked cheerfully up to the sky; those of middle size held 
their hands on their backs, and looked smiling on the ground; the eldest stood 
with a frank and spirited air,—their arms stretched down, they turned their 
heads to the right, and formed themselves into a line; whereas the others kept 
separate, each where he chanced to be. 

The riders having stopped and dismounted here, as several children, in their 
various modes, were standing forth to. be inspected by the Overseer, Wilhelm 
asked the meaning of these gestures; but Felix struck-in and cried gaily: 
“What posture am I to take then?” “ Without doubt,” said the Overseer, 
“the first posture: the arms over the breast, the face earnest and cheerful to- 
wards the sky.” Felix obeyed, but soon cried: “This is not much to my 
taste; I see nothing up there: does it last long? But yes!” exclaimed he, 
joyfully, “yonder are a pair of falcons flying from the west to the east: that is 
a good sign, too?”—“ As thon takest it, as thou behavest,” said the other: 
“Now mingle among them as,they mingle.” He gave a signal, and the chil- 
dren left their postures, and again betook them to work or sport as before. 


Wilhelm 'a second time ‘asks the meaning of these gestures ;’ but the Over- 
seer is not at liberty to throw much light on the matter; mentions only that 
they are symbolical, ‘nowise mere grimaces, but have a moral purport, which 
perhaps the Caler or the Tapez may farther explain to him.’ The children 
themselves, it would seem, only know it in part; ‘secrecy having many ad- 
vantages; for when you tell a man at once and straightforward the purpose of 
any object, he fancies there is nothing in it.’ By and by, however, having left 
Felix by the way, and parted with the Overseer, Wilhelm arrives at the abode 
of the Three ‘who preside over sacred things,’ and from whom farther satis- 
faction is to be looked for. 


Wilhelm had now reached the gate of a wooded vale, surrounded with high 
walls: on a certain sign, the little door opened, and a man of earnest, imposing 
look received our Traveler. The latter found himself in a large beautifully 
“umbrageous space, decked with the richest foliage, shaded with trees and 
bushes of all sorts; while stately walls and magnificent buildings were dis- 
cerned only in glimpses through this thick natural bogeage. A friendly recep- 
tion from the Three, who by and by appeared, at last turned into a general con- 
versation, the substance of which we uow present in au abbreviated shape. 

“Since you intrust your son to us,” said they, “it is fair that we admit you 
to a closer view of our procedure. Of what is external you have seen much 
that does not bear its meaning on its front. What part of this do you wish to 
have explained ?” 

“ Dignified yet singular gestures of. salutation I have noticed; the import of 
which I would gladly learn: with. you, doubtless, the exterior has a reference 
to the interior, and inversely ; let me know what this reference is.” 

“ Well-formed healthy children,” replied the Three, “bring much into the 
world along with them; ‘Nature has given to each whatever he requires for 
time and duration; to unfold this is our duty; often it unfolds itself better of 


* Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. I, 204. 
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its own accord. One thing there is, however, which no child brings into the 

world with him; and yet it os this. one thing that rca ys for making 

~— in every t a man. ‘ou can discover it y speak it out.” 
ead oy little while, then shook his head. 

he The Three after a suitable pause, exclaimed, “ Reverenee!” Wilhelm 

seemed to hesitate. “ Reverence!” cried they, a second time. ‘ All want it, 


ree kinds of gestures you have seen; and we inculcate a threefold rev- 
erence, which, when commingled and formed into ove whole, attains its full 
force and effect. The first is Reverence for what is Above us, That posture, 
the arms crossed over the breast, the look turned joy fully towards heaven ; 
that is what we have enjoined on young children ; requiring from them thereby 
a testimony that there is a God above, who ‘images and reveals himself in 
he teachers, superiors. Then comes the second; Reyerence for what is 
nder us. Those hands folded over the back, and, as it were, tied together; 
that down-turned smiling look, announce that we are to regard the earth with 
attention and cheerfulness: from the bounty of the earth we are nourished; 
the earth affords unutterable joys; but disproportionate sorrows she also brings 
us. Should one of our children do himself external hurt, blamably or blame- 
lessly ; should others hurt him accidentally or purposely; should dead invol- 
untary matter uo him hurt; then let ‘him well consider it; for such dangers 
will attend him all his days) But from this posture we delay not to free our 
pupil, the instant we become convinced that the instruction connected with it 
has produced sufficient influence on him. Then, on the contrary, we bid him 
gather courage, and, turning to his comrades, range himself along with them. 
Now, at last, he stands forth, frank and bold’ not selfishly isolated; only in 
combination with his equals does he front the world. Farther we have nothing 
to add.’ 

“T see a glimpse of it!” said Wilhelm. “Are not the mass of men so marred 
and stinted, because they take pleasure only in the element of evil-wishing and 
evil-speaking? Whoever gives himself to this, soon comes to be indifferent 
towards God, contemptuous towards the world, spiteful towards his equals; 
and the true, genuine indispensable sentiment of self-estimation corrupts into 
self-conceit and presumption. Allow me, however,” continued he, “to state 
one difficulty. You say that reverence is not natural to man: now has not the 
reverence or fear of rude people for violent convulsions of nature, or other in- 
explicable mysteriously foreboding occurrences, been heretofore regarded as 
the germ out of which a higher feeling, a purer sentiment, was by degrees to 
be developed?” 

“Nature is indeed adequate to fear,” replied they, “but to reverence not 
adequate. Men fear a known or unknown powerful being; the strong seeks 
to conquer it, the weak to avoid it; both endeavor to get quit of it, and feel 
themselves happy when fora short season they have put it aside, and their na- 
ture has in some degree restofed itself to freedom and independence. Tho 
natural man repeats this operation millions of times in the course of his life ; 
from fear he struggles to freedom; from freedom he is driven back to fear, and 
so makes no advancement. To fear is easy, but grievous; to reverence is diffi- 
cult, but satisfactory. Man does not willingly submit himself to reverence, or 
rather he never so submits himself: it is a higher sense which must be com- 
municated to his nature; which only in some favored individuals unfolds itself 
spontaneously, who on this account, too, have of old been looked upon as 
Saints and Gods. Here lies the worth, here lies the business of all true Re- 
ligions, whereof there are likewise only three, according to the objects towards 
which they direct our devotion.” 

The men paused; Wilhelm reflected for a time in silence; but feeling in him- 
self no pretension to unfold these strange words, he requested the Sages to 
proceed with their exposition. They immediately complied. ‘‘ No Religion 
that grounds itself on fear,” said they, “ is regarded among us. With the rev- 
erence to which a man should give dominion in his mind, he can, in paying 
honor, keep his own honor; he is not disunited with himself as in the former 
ease. The Religion which depends on Reverence for what is Above. us, we 
denominate the Ethnic; it is the Religion of the Nations, and the first happy 
deliverance from a degrading fear: all Heathen religions, as we call them, are 
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of this sort, whatsoever names they may bear. The Second Religion, which 
founds itself on Reverence for what is Around us, we denominate the Philo- 
sophical; for the Philosopher stations himself in the middle, and must draw 
down to him alt that is higher, and up to him all that is lower, and only in this 
medium condition does he merit the title of Wise. Here as he surveys with 
ciear sight his relation to his equals, and therefore to the whole human race, 
his relation likewise to all other earthly circumstances and arrangements nec- 
essary or accidental, he alone, in a cosmic sense, lives in truth. But now we 
have to speak of the Third Religion, grounded on Reverence for what is Under 
us: this we name the Christian; as in the Christian Religion such a temper is 
the most distinctly manifested: it is a last step to which mankind were fitted 
and destined to attain. But what a task was it, not only to be patient with 
the Earth, and let it lie beneath us, we appealing to a higher birthplace; but 
also to recognize humility and poverty, mockery and despite, disgrace and 
wretchedness, suffering and death, to recognize these things as divine; nay, 
even on sin and crime to look not as hindrances, but to honor and love them as 
furtherances, of what is holy. Of this, indeed, we find some traces in all ages: 
but the trace is not the goal: and this being now attained, the human species 
can not retrograde; and we may say that the Christian Religion, having once 
appeared, can not again vanish; having once assumed its divine shape, can be 
subject to no dissolution.” 

“To which of these Religions do you specially adhere ?” inquired Wilhelm. 

“To all the three,” replied they, “for in their union they produce what may 
properly be calied the true Religion. Out of those three Reverences springs 
the highest Reverence, Reverence for One's self, and these again untold them- 
selves from this; so that man attains the highest elevation of which he is ca- 
pable, that of being justified in reckoning himself the Best that God and Na- 
ture have produced; nay, of being able to continue on this lofty eminence, 
without being again by self-conceit and presumption drawn down from it into 
the vulgar level.” 

The Three undertake to admit, him into the interior of their Sanctuary; 
whither, accordingly, he, ‘at the hand of the Eldest,’ proceeds on the morrow. 
Sorry are we that we can not follow them into the ‘octagonal hall,’ so full of 
paintings, and the ‘gallery open on one side, and stretching round a spacious, 
gay, flowery garden.’ It is a beautiful figurative representation, by pictures 
and symbols of Art, of the First and the Second Religions, the Ethnic and the 
Philosophical; for the former of which the pictures have been composed from 
the Old Testament; for the latter from the New. We can only make room for 
some small portions. 


“T observe,” said-Wilhelm, “you have done the Israelites the honor to se- 
lect their history as the groundwork of this delineation, or rather you have 
made it the leading object there.” 

“ As you see,” replied the Eldest; “for you will remark, that on the socles 
and friezes we have introduced another series of transactions and occurrences, 
not so much of a synchronistic as of a symphronistic kind; since, among all 
nations, we discover records of a similar import, and grounded on the same 
facts. Thus you perceive here, while, in the main field of the picture, Abra- 
ham receives a visit from his gods in the form of fair youths, Apollo among 
the herdsmen of Admetus is painted above on the frieze. From which we 
may learn, that the gods, when they appear to men, are commonly unrecog- 
nized of them.” 

The friends walked on.- Wilhelm, for the most part, met with well-known 
objects; but they were here exhibited in a livelier, more expressive manner, 
than he had been used to see them. On some few matters he requested ex- 
planation, and at last could not help returning to his former question: “ Why 
the Israelitish history had been chosen in preference to all others?” 

The Eldest answered: “ Among all Heathen religions, for such also is the 
Israelitish, this has the most distinguished advantages; of which I shall men- 
tion only a few. At the Ethnic judgment-seat; at the judgment-seat of the 
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God of Nations, it is not aske:| whether this is the best, the most excellent na- 

tion; ‘but whether it lasts, whether it has continued. The Israelitish people 

never was good for much, as its own leaders, judges, rulers, prophets, have a 

thousand times reproachfully declared; it possesses few virtues, and most of 

cohesion, steadfastness, valor, and when all 

this would not serve, in obstinate toughness, it has no match. ‘It is the most 

verant nation in the world; it is, it was, and it will be, to glorify the name 

of Jehovah through all ages. We have set it up, therefore, as the. pattern 
figure: as the main figure, to which the others only serve as a frame.” 

“Tt becomes not me to dispute with you,” said Wilhelm, ‘“ since you have 
instruction to impart. Open to me, therefore, the other advantages of this 

or rather of its history, of its religion.” « 

“One chief advantage,” said the other, “ is.ita excellent collection of Sacred 
Books. These stand so happily combined together, that even out of the most 
diverse elements, the feeling of a whole still rises before us. They are com- 
plete.enough to satisfy; fragmentary enough to excite; barbarous enough to 
rouse; tender enough to appease; and for how many other contradicting 
merits might not these Books, might not this one Book, be praised?” * * * 

Thus ‘wandering on, they had now reached the gloomy and perplexed pe- 
riods of the History, the destruction of the City and the Temple, the murder, 
exile, slavery of whole masses of this stiff-necked people. Its subsequent for- 
tunes were delineated in a cunning allegorical way; a real historival delinea- 
tion of them would have lain without the limits of true Art. 

At this point, the gallery abruptly terminated in a closed door, and Wilhelm 
was surprised to see himself already at the end. ‘In your historical series,” 
said he, “I find a chasm. You have destroyed the Temple of Jerusalem, and 
dispersed the people; yet you have not introduced the divine man who taught 
there shortly before; to whom, shortly before, they would give no ear.” . 

“To have done this, as you require it, would have been.an error. The life 
of that divine Man, whom you allude to, stands in no connection with the 
general history of the world in his time.. It was a private life; his teaching 
was a teaching for individuals. What has publicly befallen vast masses of peo- 
ple, and the minor parts-which compose them, belongs to the general History 
of the World, to the general Religion of the World; the Religion we have 
named the First. What inwardly befalls individuals belongs to the Second Re- 
ligion, the Philosophical: such a Religion was it that Christ taught and prac- 
ticed, 8o long as he went about on Earth. For this reason, the external here 
closes, and I now open to you the internal.” 

A door weat back, and they entered a similar gallery; where Wilhelm soon 
recognized a corresponding series of Pictures from the New Testament. They 
seemed as if by another hand than the first: all was softer; forms, movements, 
accompaniments, light and coloring. : 

Into this second gallery, with its strange doctrine about ‘ Miracles and Para- * 
bles,’ the characteristic of the Philosophical Religion, we can not enter for the 
present, yet must give one hurried glance. Wilhelm expresses some surprise 
that these delineations terminate “with the Supper, with the scene where the 
Master and his Disciples part.” He inquires for the remaining portion of the 
history. 

“In all sorts of instruction,” said the Eldest, “in all sorts of communication, 
we are fond of separating whatever it is possible to separate; for by this 
me:ns alone can the notion of importance and peculiar significance arise in the 
young mind. Actual experience of itself minries and mixes all things to- 
gether; here, accordingly, we have entirely disjoined that sublime Man’s life 
from its termination. In life, he appears as a true Philosopher,—let not the ex- 

ression stagger you,—as a Wise Man in the highest sense. He stands firm to 
tis point; he goes on his way inflexibly, and while he exalts the lower to him- 
self. while he makes the ignorant, the poor, the sick, partakers of his wisdom, 
of his riches, of his strength, he, on the other hand, in nowise conceals his di- 
vine origin; he dares to equal himself with God, nay, to declare that he him- 
self is God. In this manner he is wont, from youth upwards, to astound his 
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familiar friends: of these he gains a part to his own cause; irritates the rest 
against him; and shows to all men, who are aiming at a certain elevation in 
dottrine and life, what they have to look for from the world. And thus, for ‘ 
the noble portion of mankind, his walk and conversation are even more in- 
stractive and profitable than his death: for to those trials every one is called, 
to this trial buta few. Now. omitting all tl.at results from this consideration, 
do but look at the touching. scene of the Last Supper. Here the Wise Man, as 
it ever is, leaves those that are his own, utterly orphaned behind him; and 
while he is careful for the Good, he feeds along with them a traitor, by whom 
he and the Better are to be destroyed.” 

This seems to us to have ‘a deep, still meaning ;’ and the longer and closer 
we examine it, the more it pleases us. Wilhelm is not admitted into the shrine 
of the Third Religion, the Christian, or that of which Christ’s sufferings and 
death were the symbol, as his walk and conversation had been the symbol of 
the Second, or Philosophical Religion. “That last. Religion,” it is said,— 

“That last Religion, which arises from the Reverence of what is Beneath us; 
that veneration of the contradictory, the hated, the avoided, we give to each 
of our pupils, in ‘small portions, by way of outfit, along with him, into the 
world, merely that he may know where more is to be had. should such a want 
spring up within him. I invite you to return hither at the end of a year, to 
attend our general Festival, and see how far your son is advanced: then shall 
you be admitted into the Sanctuary of Sorrow.” 

“Permit me one question,” said Wilhelm: “as you have set up the life of 
this divine Man for a pattern and example, have you likewise selected his suf- 
ferings, his death, as a model of exalted patience?” 

“ Undoubtedly we have,” replied the Eldest, .“ Of this we make no secret ; 
but we draw a veil over those sufferings. even because we reverence them so 
highly. We hold it a damnable auducity to bring forth that torturing Cross, 
and the Holy’One who suffers on it, or to expose them to the light of the Sun, 
which hid its face when @ reckless world forced such a siglit on it; to take 
these mysterious secrets, in which the divine depth of Sorrow lies hid, and 
play with them, fondle them, trick them out, and rest not till the most reverend 
of all solemnities appears vulgar and paltry. Let so much for the present suf- 
fice— * * * The rest we must still owe you fora twelvemonth. The instruc- 
tion, which in the interim we give the children, no stranger is allowed to wit- 
ness; then, however, come to us, and you will hear what our best Speakers 
think it serviceable to make public on tliose matters.” 

Could we hope that, in its present disjointed state, this emblematic sketch 
would rise before the minds of our readers, in any measure as it stood before 
the mind of the writer; that, in considering it, they might seize only an out- 
line of those many meanings which, at less or greater depth, lie hidden under 
it, we should anticipate their thanks for having, a first or a second time, 
brought it before them. As‘it is, believing that, to open-minded truth-secking 
men, the deliberate words of an open-minded truth-seeking man can in no case 
be wholly unintelligible, nor the words of such a man as Géethe indifferent, we 
have transcribed it for their perusal. If we induce them to turn to the original, 
and study this in its completeness,.with so much else that environs it, and 
bears on it, they will thank us still more, To our own judgment at least, there 
is a fine and pure significance in this whole delineation: such phrases even as 
‘the Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ ‘the divine depth of Sorrow,’ have of themselves a 
pathetic wisdom for us; as indeed a tone of devoutness, of calm, mild, priest- 
like dignity pervades the whole. In a time like ours, it is rare to see, in the 
writings of cultivated men, any opinion whatever bearing any mark of sincerity 
on such a subject as this: yet it is and continues the highest subject, and they 
that are highest are most fit for studying it, and helping others to study it. 
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‘an oe at our nature we discover among its admirable endowments, 
the sense of perception of Beauty. We see the germ of this in every 
human being, and there is no power which admits greater cultivation ; 
and why should it not be cherished in all? * * * Beauty is an all- 
 pAacees, | It unfolds in the numberless flowers of the spring. 
t waves in the branches of the trees and the green blades of grass. It 
haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of 
the shell and the precious stone. And not only these minute objects, 
but the ocean, the mountains,. the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the 
rising .and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its 
temple; and those men who are.alive to it can not lift their eyes without 
feeling themselves encompassed with it on every side. An infinite joy is 
lost to. the world by the want of culture of this spiritual endowment. 
Suppose that I wére to visit a cottage, and to see its walls lined with the 
choicest pictures of Raphael, and every spare nook filled with statues of 
the most exquisite sitbmadilite, and that I were to learn that neither 
man, woman, nor child ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how 
should I feel their privation! how should I want to open their eyes, and 
to help the:n to comprehend and feel the loveliness and grandeur which in 
vain courted their notice! But every husbandman is living in sight of the 
works of a divine artist; and how much would his existence be elevated 
could he see the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, propor- 
tion, and moral expression! I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, 
but how much of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts and 
especially in. literature? The best books have the most beauty. The 
greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty, and they win their 
way most surely and deeply intu the soul when arrayed in this their nat- 
ural-and fit attire. W. E. Cuannine. Self-Culture 


Beauty—a iiving presence of the earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 

Which craft of delicate spirit hast composed 

From earth’s materials, waits upon my steps ; 

Pitches her tents before me as I move, 

An hourly neighbor. Worpsworts. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or distrust 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Ts full of blessin Bd 

* * When thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies: oh! then 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy, will thou remember me 
And these my exhortations. 

Worpsw rts. On revisiting the Wye. 
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FROBEL’S INFANT AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The infant garden did not at first meet with favor from’ the school authorities 
of Berlin, and has attained its present development there under individual and 
associated auspices, by which training schools have been established and the 
system bas thus been provided with appropriate teachers, In the notice which 
tollows of Frébel’s labors we adopt substantially the account by Dr. Schmidt, 
in his History of Education, in place of the memoranda made after a visit to 
several of these “ gardens of infant culture,” in Hamburg, in 1854. 

Frederic Wilhelin August Fribel was born April 21, 1782, at Oberweisubach, 
in the principality of Rudolstadt, where he passed his infancy in the rural life 
of a country parsonage. At the age of 10 years he was placed under the caro 
of an uncle, the Rev. Superintendent Hoffman, at Stadt-Ilm. His teachers 
understood not the dreamy love of nature in the boy, and some years later he 
began the study of forestry under a forester in Neuhaus His favorite sciences 
were mathematics and natural history. In the year 1805 he entered upon his 

roper profession by engaging as a teacher at Gruner’s school, in Frankfort. 

e read with profound interest the works of Pestalozzi, and lived and labored 
two years with this great pedagogue* Inspired by the enthusiastic nobleness 
of the profession, he resolved to qualify himself more for an efficient discharge 
of its duties, and entered npon a course of studies at the universities of Gottin- 
gen and Berlin, devoting himself principally to the Asiatic languages, history, 
and philosopiry. In 1813 he participated in the war for the liberation of his 
country, and the dawning sun of natioval liberty awoke in him the desire to 
promote the development of the spiritual freedom of the people. This desire 
was strengthened by Fictite’s work on national education, and by his intercourse 
with Middeudorff and Langethal. After the war Fribel was appointed assistant 
inspector of the Royal Museum of Mineralogy, at Berlin. In 1826 he published 
his work on “ Human Education.” After laboring some years in the education 
of the children of a deceased brother, and at a special institution in Keilhau, 
(1817 to 1528,) he undertook the reorganization of a popular school in Swit- 
zerland, where he laid the basis of his reputation as a practical educator, in the 
institution he established in the castle of Waldensee, placed at his disposition b 
the generous owner. As a result of the first public examination in this school, 
he was invited by a deputation from the canton of Bern to the position of director 
of a new orphan home to be established in Burgdorf, which he accepted. 

Frébel’s experience of life and his conversations with teachers lead him again 
to the conviction that school education was without its true foundation until 
a reformation in the family and home education could be effected. The 
importance of the earliest education and the necessity of training competent 
mothers rose vividly before his mind. He resolved to apply his uew idea of 
education, the realization of which had been prevented by unavoidable obstacles, 
at least to the training of earliest youth, and to replace his “‘ Book for Mothers” 
by a theoretical and practical instruction for women. With this intent he relin- 
quished his charge in Burgdorf and went to Berlin, where the idea of an infant 
school matured in him. At Burgdorf and in Berlin it had become Fribel’s firm 
conviction that to excite the desire for learning must precede all instruction, and 
that to educate is a human function, springing from the inner life, but also react- 
ing, in a developing and progressive manner, on this source ; that the family is 





* Pestalozz: wrote in Prébel’s album, October 7, 1805: 
Man forces the way to his aim 
By the flame of thought 
And the bolt of eloquence ; 
But he accomplishes his task 
He perfects himself, 
Qaly by silence and action. 
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* the centre, on the health of which depends not only the health of the state, 
H but without the prosperity of which no real progress in education can take place. 
At Blank these ideas became reality. In his infant-garden (kindergar- 
ten) Frébel undertook to give life and form to his pedagogic views. 










































THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The infaat-garden, as Fribel says, Icads the child back to nature, into 
nature, throngh the garden, that it may early know, what God united man shall 
not part. He occupied himself with the child under school age, and made it his 
object to develop all the powers and faculties of the child, which are neessary 
to a full realization of instruction in school. In the first years of life, when a 
child Jearns quickest and easiest, and lays the foundation to his entire intellec- 
tual life, to withdraw the young mind from a home in which, left to itself, it falls 
into moral and mental decay ; to bring the children of families in which exists a 
healthy life for some hours every day into communion with their equals, and to 
give them a common employment, so necessary to the development of the mind, 
and which can be executed only by a number of children of the same age—such 
is the purpose of the infant-garden. 

On the four-hundredth anniversary of the invention of the art of printing 
Frébe} founded his infant-garden, which was to embrace four institutions: 1st, 
a modei institute for the care of children; 2d, a training school for nurses of 

- children ; 3d, an institute for suitable plays and amusements of children; 4th, 
an establishment with which all parents, mothers, educators, and especially 
future infant-gardeners, should be ‘in constant relation by a published periodical. 
Frobei called his institution infunt-garden (kindergarten) becanse he thought it 
necessary that a garden should be connected with it, and because he wished 
symbolically to indicate by this name that children resemble the plants of a 
garden, and should be treated with similar care. He declares the object of his 
first infant-garden, begun in Blankenburg, near Rudolstadt, to be: “ [t shall not 
only take under its care children under school age, but also give them occupa- 
tion suitable to their nature, tu strengthen their bodies, to practice their senses, 
and to keep busy the awakening mind—to make them, in a pleasant manner, 
familiar with nature and man, by properly directing their minds to the first cause 
of ali life, to harmony with themselves.” 

The adequate means for the realization of this object is, according to Fribel, 
play ; for it was clear to him that the revival of intellectual activity in the first 
years of life cannot be brought about by instruction, but only by activity— 
which means, by an activity peculiar to the child ‘‘ Im the occupation and play 
of a child, especially in its first years, is formed, in union with its surroundings 
and under their quiet and unperceived co-operation, not only the germ but also 
the heart of its future life, in regard to all which we must acknowledge as 
belonging to germ and heart—inner life, self-reliance, and future individuality. 
From the first occupation results not only the exercise and invigoration of the 
body, limbs, and exterior organs of the senses, but, above all, the development of 
the heart, the culture of the spirit, and the waking of inner feelings and instinctive 
judgment.” An inward and outward activity.in and through play is the aim 
of F'réibel—instead of words to induce the child to action, instead of books to 
give him means of employment, to bring life where hitherto only abstractions 
were ruling. By regulated means of occupation to offer suitable food to the 
desire of activity striving for development—this is the task of the infant-garden. 

By self-employment the child shall be induced to free activity, to labor in its 

highest sense ; and, in truth, the ethic and economic value of labor is here recog- 
nized, because it becomes manifest that it not only develops the physical power 
but promotes intelligent attention, devotion, and endurance; also, the child is 
made conscious of the value of labor; the enjoyment to be able to become n9- 
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ful, is created; finally, the way in which labor culminates and is ennobled in 
art is shown to the child, and in him to mankind in general. As the Creator 
creates ever since .the beginning, so his image, man, wants activity from his first 
existence. 

The infant garden and its plays are based on the laws of human natare. In 
them Frébel bas laid the foundation for the scientific treatment of the infant age; 
by a faithful observation of nature and a devoted attachment to infant life, he 
has discovered its psycbologic laws and applied them with great insight to the 
gifts of play. All intellectual functions find in them occasion to utter them- 
selves ; the longing for motion finds nourishment in the gymnasties of play, the 
desire of knowledge is regulated and developed by the exercise of the senses 
and faculties of observation; the wish for activity obtains an opportunity for 
normal cultivation by voluntary employment; ideality is excited and sustained 
by the formation of beautiful forms, by singing, drawing, &c. In this manner 
the infant garden makes use of play as a conscious and fertile means of educa- 
tion. It takes hold of the truly childish nature and gives to the infant mind a 
suitable nourishment; it allows the child to remain achild and keeps away 
what belongs to a riper age. Its main employments are plays, its means 
of education the instruments of play. To begin with natural development, 
Frébel went back to the first education by the mother. In his “caressing 
songs of the mother” he gives a clue to the manner in which the child is to be 
treated during the first two or three years of life. In the “ first gift of play,” 
the box with six balls, which contain three primary and three mixed colors, he 
offers the first toy, the simplest body, by which a harmonious impression is 
made on the child when the box is held before its eyes If then the mother 
hangs the various balls, alternately, on a string over the bed of the infant, it will, 
in fixing its eyes upon the object attracting its look, learn to understand the 
circumscription of the form and the distinction of color; will also see the law of 
contrast when the intermediate color is placed between two primary colors; as, 
also, in the motion of the ball, in the three directions of length, breadth, and 
depth, with accompanying song of “ up and down,” “to and fro,” &c., it will 
reveive an impression of motion, while, in encircling the ball in its hands, it will 
strengthen the muscles of the hand and have its sensation directed to one point, 

From the ball the “second gift of play” passes over to the cube, the sim- 
plest regular body with even surfaces, and adds next the intermediate between 
ball and cube, the cylinder. With ball, cylinder, and cube, the three normal 
forms, are. now executed various plays, by moving and spinning them on a 
thread or needle. By quickly turning the cube, as the needle or thread is fast- 
ened in the surface, corner, or edges, appear the different axes, and the three 
fundamental forms of mechanics are shown—cylinder, wheel, and double cone. 
By perceiving that the cylinder—in the disappearance of the corners of the cube 
in turniug—is containea in the cube, and the ball in. the cylinder, the law is 
demonstrated how all succeeding is contained in the preceding form. Thus the 
infant mind is impressed with the first laws of space, form, and motion. When 
the child has seen in the ball the dimensions of time and space, it has, in the 
second gift, experienced the idea of motion, always hearing the corresponding 
little songs ; and when, by these plays and its total surroundings, it is so far 
ipalonea as to express the various forms and begins to busy itself more inde- 
pendently with the different ideas, to inquire into the cause of things, and desires 
to analyze the whole into its parts and to unite again the parts into a whole, %& 
receives the “third gift of play ”’—the cube, divided through the centre, parallel 
to all sides. With this gift the child begins to invent. It discovers that unity 
becomes a plurality, that the many parts are similar to the whole and equal 
among themselves ;- it realizes similarity, equality, and inequality of objects; it 
distinguishes the whole and its parts by the division, the size and form, and 
takes an idea of a whole, a halt, a quarter, an eighth, of above, below, inside, and 
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outside. ‘The play with this gift will answer the threefold desire for activity 
in the child; it will represent with the eightfold divided cube, the forms of per- 
ception, life, and beauty. by making of the critbe two halves, four quarters, &c ; 
by building chairs, benches, tables, &c.; by laying out circles, stars, flowers, 
&c. And ‘as in this manner it can form and invent, by aid of the eight cubes, 
more than 300 forms, it prepares the action of reason by the forms it recognizes, 
the practical in human society by the forms of life it imitates, and the world of 
ret by the forms of beauty. In this, as in all plays of Fribel, attention 
should be given to the following : 

1. In building the child has a small slate, divided into squares of equal size, 
with the surfaces of the cubes to build on, that it may from the beginning accus- 
tom itself to regularity, care and precision, exactitude and beauty. 

2. To create iw the child at once, clearly and distinctly, the impression of the 
whole, the play should be handed him for his free use, opening the cover of the 
box a little, then turning it upside down, then placing it right before the child, 
who should move the cover from underneath the box, so that the cubes in it, 
after lifting off the box, lie on the table in the form of one large cube. With 
this cube the child begins to play. as long as it wishes qnietly to itself, until, 
by look and voice, it invites your aid, when words.are given to bis doings. 

3. In no play should the child be allowed to destroy; it should always add 
to the given form or create something new, &c. 

In each formation the child should use up all the cubes, in order to become 
accustomed to reflection, to have always a distinct aim before his eyes, to look 
at the object to be represented in many relations and regards—which is neces- 
sary when, for instance, a cube left over must be put into connection with the 
object represented—to make use of all the material at his disposition, and to pass 
over nothing unnoticed nor leave anything unused. 

The “fourth gift of play” is the cube divided into eight tablets, by which, 
instead of contents, the extent of surface appears, and not only space-filling forms 
of beauty, life, and perception, but also space-encircling hollow forms may be 
executed ; the law of equilibrium—in laying on the small side of one tablet 
another with its broad side—and the law of continued motion—by placing all 
tablets in a line, so that the falling of the first will cause all others ‘to fall also— 
are ang ree to the child’s view and comprehension. 

Thus far the child plays to his fourth year of life. For the play from the 
fourth to the sixth year serve the fifth and sixth gifts of play. The “ fifth gift” 
contains the cube divided twice in every direction, by which 27 small cubes are 
made, of which three are again cut in halves and three in quarters, T'his serves 
as a fundamental view into algebraic geometry and trigonometry. ‘The child 
sees the triangle produced by the division, which as a body surrounded the 
prism ; it constructs the parallelogram and trapezoid and builds the Py .hagorean 
problem. Beside these forms of perception, a great wealth of forms is given, 
which, indeed, introduce to the architecture of life and beauty. 

The “sixth gift of play ” contains cubes twice divided through all sides, into 
tablets, of which six are again cut in height and width, by which the square 
and form of column is represented. Parallel with these gifts are given small 
plates, as the surfaces of regular bodies, to bring into view their various figurvs. 
They consist in plates of triangles, showing the right, the acute, and the obtuse 
angle; and of squares, beginning with four and doubling to 64. With them 
the child constructs regular figuyes, 7. ¢., squares and rectangles, which, by diag- 
onals are divided into rig!it angles, triangles, &c. Little wooden sticks serve to 
indicate the lines. In the play with sticks the child learns to know the perpen- 
dicular, horizontal and diagonal line ; to find them again in nature, and to apply 
‘ them to practical life. Involuntarily it seizes the pencil to draw on the squares 
of the slate the forms made by the sticks while they are yet before its mind. 
Meanwhile children of three or four years work at platting, forming the prettiest 
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figares in their plays, in accordance with the laws vividly before their spirit 
from the plays in which they previously engaged. Those who draw pass from 
the simplest to more complicated forms by way of contradistinction. Others 
are employed in carving, which goes hand in hand with drawing, when the child, 
with a pin, first makes the same figures and forms on square ruled paper. The 
carved flowers, birds, &c., are preparatory to plastic formations, in which the 
pin is exchanged for pencil and chisel. Auxiliary to plastic formations is the 
making of figures by so-called cross-sticks, of forms and figures in sticks and 
peas, and the art of coupling and pinching, which constructs little boats, boxes, 
ships, &c., from square pieces of paper. Singing enlivens and beautifies many 
of these plays, and conducts the child into the world of harmony. At the same 
time it is brought to nature and its life; the constant dwelling in the free air 
gives a familiarity with the life of nature. The child learns the care of ani- 
mals, of birds, rabbits, &c., which are given to its charge, and understands work 
in the garden by sowing and planting, digging, and watering a little bed of its 
own, while in such little work the name, form, and life of plants and animals is 
told him. Physical exercise is not neglected. The various plays of motion are 
adapted to the different degrees of development of the child. In the “ caress- 
ing songs of mothers,” such plays, which aim at a harmonious development of 
the body and all its limbs, are arranged in an ascending scale, and in part 
attached to imitations of motion in nature and life, which, in their execution, 
are accompanied by suitable little songs. 

While in this multiplicity of plays the choice is generally left to the child, 
his liberty is conceded, while, on the other hand, when the infant gardener desires 
to direct his attention more permanently to one certain play the child becomes 
accustomed to endurance and self-control. The will of the child is restrained 
and forced to join the thoughts and aims of a greater number, and to this end it 
often engages in one play with several children, lays out one figure, so that 
each brings in a particular part, &c. 

Finally, this infant play is not without its religious consecration. Trae, the 
child is not introduced to religion by committing to memory unintelligible Bible 
verses or hymns; but when the child on Christmas beholds a representation of 
Christ in the manger it connects a joyful impression with the appearance of the 
Saviour of humanity. In such and other similar ways is laid in their tender hearts 
a deep foundation of religious sensibility. Tie infant garden should not neglect 
the cultivation of a consciousness of God in the infant heart; on the contrary, it 
should nurse the same. By taking the child into a God-pervaded nature—w 
the flowery sea of spring, the terrible magnificence of the storm, to the life of 
the rose, and the insect sporting out its joyful little life—there the child. should 
feel God and find him in every flower and every star. From its relations to 

ents it should realize the Father of all the children in heaven and earth, and 
earn to love him and to keep his commandments by giving honor to truth, by 
doing the right, loving and practicing the good. Thechild should be influenced 
to express his feelings toward God, to excite and strengthen them by praying 
before him and with him in holy momeuts of life. “ He who will early know 
the Ureator,” says Frébel, “ must practice his power for a conscious exercise of 
the good, for doing good is the bond between the Creator and his work, and the 
conscious good action is the living union of man and God, the fina) point and 
eternal aim of all education.” 

While the principles of Fribel’s system were not approved by the Prussian 
minister of education, the Duke of Meiningen placed the castle of Marienthal at 
his disposal, in which, to his death, Fribel instructed teachers of infant gardens. 
The scholars received instruction in physiology, psychology, natural history, 
{especially botany,) history of education, the arts and plays for children, as 
drawing, plaiting, brilding, cutting, folding, coupling, &c. 
‘Frébel died June 2), 1852, but uot bis work. ‘I’o the activity of Midden 
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dorff, and Bertha de, Biilow after him, it is due that infant gardens flourish in 
the north and south of Germany. They exist in Hamburg, Altona, Gotha, 
Sondershausen, Weimar, Frankenhaasen, Erfurt, Meiningen, Eisenach, Ohrdruff, 
Apolda, Altenburg, Liibeck, Dresden, Gurlitz, Leipzig, Berlin, Stuttgart, &c. 
In Switzerland they have been revived since 1859; in Belgium they were 
introduced in. 1857; in Holland they became known in 1858; in France they 
gained Marbeau—who founded the créches—and Madame Mallet; in Spain, 
(Bilbao,) England, (London, Manchester, Dublin,) North America, (New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia,) and Russia, especially Finland, great interest is 
shown in the infant gardens. The “ Manwel Pratique des Jardins d’ Enfants 
de Frederic Froebel, 4 \'usage des institutrices et des méres de famille, composé 
surdes documents allemands, par J. F. Jacobs, avec une introduction de Madame 
la Baronne de Marenholtz, (Bruxelles, 1859,”) gives a complete insight into 
the infant garden ; the « Erziehung der Gegenwart,” a pedagogic periodical, by 
Carl Schmidt, as well as the “Education Nouvelle,” of Lausanne by Raouy, 
are devoted, since 1861,.to the diffusion of Fribel’s system. 

Michelet also recognized that the principles of Frébel are those upon which 
education must progress, when he says in his work, “La Femme:” “By a 
clear spiritual eye and his d simplicity Fribel has found what the wise have 
hitheto ht in vain: the secret of education. Fribel’s doctrine is the edu- 
cational truth of the age. His system is neither exterior nor prescribed nor 
arbitrary ; it is drawn from the child itself; the child begins the history and 
creative action of humanity anew.” 

In Frébel’s infant garden are the ideas of present and future education in a 
circumscribed sphere ; for the first time the material of education is arranged in 
an organic manuer, so that the future has only to add to Fribel’s means of 
employment, which especially have regard to mathematics, mechanics, and draw- 
ing, the experimental es chemistry, and pasmewey srs course in accord 
with the pupil’s degree of development—and that the popular, school (and this 
is the great task ot che future) should intimately connect itself in an organic 
relation to the infant garden. From the time in which this is done a new era 
in the development of popular schools will begin—a truly national education. 

The main principles of infant culture, as inculcated by Frébel and set forth 
by his admirers, are not new to thoughtful educators; and similar methods and 
means, ndét so completely systematized or so early applied, have been tried in 
this country, but not always with due caution or with proper understanding of 
the infant nature. These views have already greatly modified the exercises and 
methods of our primary schools; but there is still room for a lower or earlier 
grade of schools, und for places, methods and material aids of instruction similar 
to those of the Kindergarten. Mrs. Horace Mann and Miss E. P. Peabody, in their 
treatise on the subject (Boston, 1863) entitled “ Moral Culture of Infancy and 
Kindergarten Guide,” and recent letters of Miss Peabody, published in the 
‘ Herald of Health,” have already inaugurated some movements in this direction 
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FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS, 


SUMMARY VIEW OF FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES. 


Tue leading ideas of Frébel’s educational system may be summed up 
in the following statements : 

1. The task of education is to assist natural development towards its 
destined end. As the child’s development begins with its first breath, 
so must its education also. 

2. As the beginning gives a bias to the whole after development, sa 
the early beginnings of education are of most importance. 

8. The spiritual and physical development do not go on separately in 
childhood, but the two are closely bound up with one another. 

4. There is at first no perceptible development except in the physical 
organs, which are the instruments of the spirit. The earliest develop- 
ment of the soul proceeds simultaneously with, and by means of that 
of the physical organs. 

5. Early education must, therefore, deal directly with the physical 
development, and influence the spiritual development through the exer- 
cise of the senses. 

6. The right mode of procedure in the exercise of these organs 
(which are the sole medium of early education) is indicated by nature 
in the utterances of the child’s instincts, and through these alone can a 
natural basis of education be found. 

7. The instincts of the child, as a being destined to become reason- 
able, express not only physical but also spiritual wants. Education 
has to satisfy both. 

8. The development of the limbs by means of movement is the first 
that takes place, and, therefore, claims our first attention. 

9. The natural form for the first exercise of the child’s organs is 
play. Hence games which exercise the limbs constitute the beginning 


, of education, and the earliest spiritual cultivation must also be con- 


nected with these games. 

10. Physical impressions are at the beginning of life the only possi- 
ble medium for awakening the child’s soul. These impressions should 
therefore be regulated as systematically as is the care of the body, and 
not be left to chance. 

11. Frébel’s games are intended so to regulate the natural and in- 
stinctive activity of the limbs and senses that the purpose contemplated 
by nature may be attained. 

12. Through the gradual awakening of the child’s will this instinct- 
ive activity becomes more and more conscious action, which, in a further 
stage of development, grows into productive action or work. 

13. In order that the hand—which is the most important limb as 
regards all active work—should be called into play and developed from 
the very first, Frébel’s games are made to consist chiefly in hand 
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exercises, with which are associated the ont elementary facts and ob- 
_ servations from nature and human life. 

14. Inasmuch as in the human organism, as well as in all other or- 
gauisms, all later development is the result of the very earliest, all that 
is greatest and highest springs out of the smallest and lowest begin- 
nings, education must endeavor to emulate this unbroken continuity 
of natural development. Frébel supplies the means for bringing about 
‘this result in a simple system of gymnastic games for the éxercise of 
the limbs and senses; these, contain the germs of all later instruction 
and thought, for physical and sensual perceptions are the points of de- 
parture of all knowledge whatever. 

15, As. the earliest awakening of the mind has hitherto been left to 
chance, and the first instinctive activity of childhood has remained un- 
comprehended and unconsidered, there kas of course been no question 
of education at the very beginning of life. It was Frobel who first dis- 
covered a true and natural basis for infant education, and in his 
“ Mutter und Koselieder” he shows how this educatign is to be carried 
on and made the foundation for all later development. 

. It is, therefore, essential that the principles and methods laid down 
by Frébel should be attended to at the very beginning of education, if 
full benefit is to be derived from the Kindergarten. 

The training of mothers, and all who have the management of 
young children, in the application of Frébel’s first principles of educa- 
tion, is consequently the starting-point for the complete carrying out of 
his system, and consequently, too, of immense importance. 

The little, seemingly insignificant games and songs devised for the 
amusement of infants are easy enough for girls of the lowest degree 
of culture to master. The true development of women in all classes 
will best be accomplished through training them for the educational 
calling, seeing that nature has pre-eminently endowed them for this 
work. Simple receipts for the management of health (and, above all, 
the practical application of them in the care of children) are also within 
the grasp of women of all degrees of culture. By placing such instruc- 
tion within the reach of women of all classes the first step will be taken 
towards the full and perfect training of the female sex, of all who have 
the care of children, of all future mothers in ali ranks of seen, fur 
their educational vocation. 
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The principles and methods of Pestalozzi, as presented by Rev. ‘ 
Charles Mayo and Miss Mayo in the Pestalozzian School at Cheam, 
near London, and in their addresses and Manuals of Object Teaching 
in Arithmetic, and Early Steps in Natural Science, were adopted by 
the Home and Colonial Infant School Society in their (London) 
Model and Normal Classes in 1836; and one of the teachers in the 
Training Class of the Society (Miss M. E. M. Jones), who inaugurated 
the Oswego system (so called) of Object Teaching, thus summarizes 

PESTALOZZI’S LAWS OF CHILD CULTURE. 


Tue merit of the Pestalozzian system is that, recognizing the 
character of children, it adapts itself to this, doing invariably 
and systematically what all.good parents and teachers do often 
and intuitively. 

Pestalozzi recognized the nature of a child as threefold—phys- 
ica], mental, and moral. He demanded that this nature should 
be aided in developing itself simultaneously, harmoniously, and 
progressively. He noted the threefold characteristics of this 
threefold nature, and said, “ The chief characteristic of a child’s 
physical nature is activity; of his intellectual nature, love of 
knowledge; of his moral nature, sympathy. No educational 
system can suit him unless it works by these.” 

I. Activity is a law of childhood. Its abuse produces rest- 
lessness, love of mischief, etc. It were not too much to demand 
that. the number of hours devoted by growing boys and girls to 
physical exercise, in some shape or other, should equal chose de- 
voted to intellectual exercises. This the teacher can not secure. 
She can, however, insist (as a necessary condition of work) that 
her pupils shall have two recesses in the morning, and one in the 
afternoon, each twenty minutes long; that during the time of 
recess they be not constrained to quietude; for children, unless 
asleep, can not rest without they play, and they can not play 
without making a noise; that they shall sit and stand alternate- 
ly; that they shall have physical exercise between each lesson, 
unless singing or recess intervene, and that the remainder of the 
time be honestly occupied in school work. 

It is really a sad sight to see young children permitted neither 
to work nor play, but kept in their seats for two or three hours 
under pretense of studying. Were schools instituted for the 
purpose of training little ones to the-love of mischief and to 
idleness, they could hardly adopt better means to secure such 
an end. To divide a school into two sections, to take each al- 
ternately, and, while teaching one, to provide the other with 















































762 THE LAWS OF. CHILDHOOD: 
something to dc (the doing of which is to be tested), as copying 
printed columns of words, arranging patterns of forms or colors, 
weighing, measuring, working number exervises on slates or 
blackboards, drawing the school-room to scale, reproducing on 
their own slates lessons in spelling or in Iangnage. All this re- 
quires not only the necessary apparatus, but -training, energy, 
and moral influence on the part. of the teacher. It és easier, to 
be sure, to remain in one’s seat, calling up one class at a time, 
and hearing these read and spell in turn, while the rest are com- 
manded “to keep stadying.” 

Now that another method of keeping school is introduced 
consistently with the greater energy expended by teachers and 
children, the number of school hours ought to be diminished. 
It has been amply proved that the children of the Home and Co- 
lonial Schools, London, now attending school during five hours, 
make greater progress than they formerly did in six. 

I shall not be surprised to fiud the number of hours reduced 
to four. Edwin Chadwick, J. Currie, and other educators, who 
can speak as having authority, declare that more than four hours 
im the day can not advantageously be spent in school by chil- 
dren less than eight years of age. 

Even im the case of elder children, I should not be inclined to 
add to the four hours; but I would diminish, and at length dis- 
pense with the intervening physical exercises, recesses, etc. Gym- 
nastics and drilling are good, but these can have another time 
set apart for them; and as soon as the scholar is able to work 
alone, he should ‘be required to spend at first twenty minutes, 
and ultimately, perhaps, two hours in the performance of an ap- 
pointed task, not merely in preparation for recitation, but in 
writing exercises, and in the reproduction of the oral lessons he 
receives from his teacher, ete. 

To make these oral lessons worth recording, indeed to insure 

@ them as being of any value at all, they must be well prepared. 
Much, if not all the time gained by the teacher will be devoted 
to this. In Germany or England, a trairied teacher (and un- 
trained teachers are not recognized) would no more think of ad- 
dressing her scholars without preparation, than a lecturer his 
audience, or a minister his congregation. 

Il. Love of knowledge is a law of childhood. The abuse of 
this produces idle and impertinent curtosity. It. is a simple 
fact, that the appetite of a child for knowledge is as keen as his 

appetite for tood. If we say we find it otherwise, it is because 
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, we give him words when he knows not what they express, signs 
when he knows not what they symbolize—the husk instead of 
the kernel ; or if, indeed, the kernel is there, he can not get at it 
through the shell. The maxims laid down by Pestalozzi for the 
mental training of children are as follows: 

“ist. Reduce every subject to its elements. One difficulty at 
a time is enough for the mind of a child, and the measure of in- 
formation is not what you can give, but what he.can receive. 

“2d. Begin with the senses. Never tell a child what he can 
discover for himself. 

“3d. Proceed step by step. Take not the order of the sub- 
ject, but the order of nature. 

“4th. Go from the known to the unknown, from the idea to 
the word, frem the signification to the symbol, from the exam- 
ple to the rule, from the simple te the complex.” 

’ Fermerly we reversed all these rules. Our usual plan of teach- 
img children to read and spell is a good example of their viola- 
tion. Let us, on the contrary, follow these rules, and we ascend 
oem Form to Geometry ; 
Place to Geography ; 
“ Weight to Mechanics ; 
“ Size to Proportion in Drawing and Architectural De- 


Sdgns 5; 
“ Number to Arithmetic and Algebra ; 
“ Color to Chromatography ; 
“ Plants to Botany ; 
“ Animals te Zoology ; 


“ Human Body to Physiology ; 
“ Objects to Mineralogy, Chemistry, etc 
“ Actions to Arts and Manufactures ; 
“ Language to Grammar. 
With reference to this ascent, Pestalozzi noted, 
First, the order in which the faculties are developed with re- 
‘pect to one another ; and, 
Secondly, the order in which each develops itself with respect 
to its objects: 
1. First, the perceptive Faculty ; 
Secondly, the Coneeptive Faculty ; 
Thirdly, the Reasoning Faculty. 
2. In the exercise of the Perceptive faculty, the perception of 
likeness precedes the perception of difference, and the perception 
of difference perceptions of order and proportion. 
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In the exercise of the Conceptive faculty, concepts of things 
physicat precede concepts of things imaginary, and concepts of 
things imaginary concepts of things metaphysical. 

_. In the exercise of the Reasoning faculty, the power of tracing 
effect from eause is based, chiefly, on the perception of order ; 
the power of tracing analogies on the perception of likeness ; 
the judgment on the perception of difference. 

Ill. Sympathy is a law of childhood. - Pestalozzi argued that 
young children can not be governed by appeals to conscience, 
veneration, or the. love of the beautiful, because in them these 
sentiments are not yet developed. Still less are they to be gov- 
erned by the excitements of emylation, as commonly understood, 
or of fear. True, the principle of emulation exists in the child, 
and a wise teacher will appeal to it, not with reference to his 
class-fellows, but to his task. The lesson, and not the schoolmate, 
is to be overcome. The latter is to be recognized not as an an- 
tagonist, but as a fellow-worker. The prize of success is not for 
one, but for ail. 

The principle of fear, too, exists in the child. It is right that 
he should be afraid to incur the displeasure of his teacher; but 
the fear of bodily pain merely is the lowest of all motives. It is 
hardly possible to cultivate the conscience of a child who is 
brought up under its influence ; for, if he do right from fear alone, 
he will certainly do wrong whenever he judges he bas a chance 
of doing it undetected. This every one knows, 

Concerning fear and emulation, as employed by unwise teach- 
ers, Pestalozzi wrote, “ Moral diseases are not to be counteracted 
by moral poisons.” He maintained that very young children 
-were to be governed by sympathy; that the teacher can, and 
does communicate her own spirit to the scholars. “ Do and be,” 
said he, “ what you wish your children to do.and be.” “ Work 
with the will, not against it.” 

Furthermore, he showed that this sympathy, as a motive to 
action, must be gradually superseded by the rude of right, so soon 
as the children are able to recognize and apply the latter; for 
all good: government tends to self-government—all good educa- 
tion, in childhood, tends to self-education. 

May the children of our schools progress from suitable im- 
pressions to befitting habits; from good feelings to right princi- 
ples; from submission to the impulse of fear to obedience to the 
dictates of conscience; from love of friends to the love of God. 
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, Tequested the publication of the lessons 


was, however, entirely changed, and the enlargement of the work rendered 
necessary Hast the desire for information which te aE 


the place al 
servation; mauy of the nurses who, by attendance with t o childfen at the kinderger 
er ee a cet as circumstances permitted, manifested bo’ 
of, the and Sooeead dalizoms of ctlet Heontghie so 


, honestly confessed this fact, 
for the means of obtaining, by the some book on the subject, a better 
wepeerating of kindergarten ingtruction, Salon. upon the methods teachings of 


goat neon and for increased information, oo induced 
the Authors to enlarge the ae) work, and, now, this book is offered] to 
all interested in the odeieates, as one which endeavors to meet, in some measure at 

these demands. It is to be hb that tae book, as the result of much 
earnest labor bestowed upon it, will convey to those who attempt to follow its directiuna, 
most of the help and assistance needed. 

Of one t hse: eo me pe tat ae Ayre eee ag that from it they may 
obtain the gen praxis of Froebel, ery y 4 is thought, in the t of his ideas. 
The attempt has been made to render it all that such a guide should be as an aid tu 
mothers, dergartners, and nurses, and to all who have the and careful 
training of children at heart. Especial attention 1« invited to the chapter, on the 
spirit and manner of story-telling and of talking and re tee The 
information it conveys, and the ee eae interesting and in- 
structive to all who are intrusted the daily care of children. 


Inasmuch as the result of right training becomes every day apparent in the de 
velopment and progress of the children under their charge, all thoughtful who 
eerenetly ave S See rgatten education will be repeatedly surprised at the new 

of pleasing instruction, which sre opened before them, 28 ee 
vance of the children themselves in intellect and knowledge as well-as at their har- 
monious physical development. 

It must be borne in mind, that is was the intention of Froebel that his system of 

development should be continued beyond the kindergarten age of the chil- 
dren. His labors, therefore, were not confined to the kindergarten alone, which was 
but one of theseveral features of his new and peculiar system. 


The benefit of Froebel’s educational idea will completely be appreciated only, when 
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it shall have been a bes tae soebwoution Oar 6 the — when, in tact, the 

is Stonieecs but the for a hig education based upon the 
same tal principle; a system w will it ate upil to manifest h‘s own 
individuality freely and without restraint, and t scope to his talents, 
bags = and tendencies, 


The course which is to be pursued sfter that of the kindergarten has been con- 

—, is indicated, or, at least, hinted at, in the different Gifts and Occupations, in 

pom of which the mere playful work is to be gradually superseded by actual practical 
work. 


The careful student will find ~~ Froebel’s method furnishes the starting-point 
for each science and for each profession 

In conclusion, the Authors will ony fail to say expressly, that even the most earnest 

of = book, or of any other book, will never enable a person to undertake _ 

+ ong management of a kindergsrten — — any attempt to do this must lo pation 

ry. Nothing short of a thorough understanding of the system and’ nilos- 

ow. nothing less than the attainment of a certain manual dexterity, and a pusetical 

potas germ f other apparently unimportant matters — all of which can ouly be 

through a full course of instruction in a -Class — are, in ad- 

aiden wh. nat aptitude, necessary for @ person who desires to me a successfial 
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QGardiennes in Belgium, 489. vakindergtene h in public school system, 625-642. 
, Miss, law of contraets, 15. Hay, D Symmetrical ay cited, 673, 675. 
Boston Training Kindergarten, 559. Heaith aud’ eens, 614, 615. 
dames, Froebel'e assist ¢ Eneenl laws, 231, 279. — | Healthy growth of the child, 190. 
Fi , 242; Hand, 241; Movement, 566; ‘Charch Hearing, Training ot, 562. 700. 
sett’ Gans Coal di 7 253 ; Gpatoe, 245, fe ena oe e, 644, 766. 
g ter, Farm-ya eritage of predispuritions, 163, 737. 
P, 4; Fi shee, set: Market, 254; Pat- | He denteldt’ Kinder arten work, 668 
cake, thee Riders, 248; Sun-bird, 234; | Helba, Proposed institution of Froebel at, 47, 99. 
eather. 580. amg carey LO of infancy, 561, 621. 
Games of the hand, ini te trad Hiding Game, Froebcl, 584 
Games of the finger facilitate erletie’ work, 212. | Hierarchy of Work, 691. 
General Disci , 628. Hindrances to natural development, 621, 654. 
Genius, or ividuality, 299-309, 417, 558. Kindergarten —_ 514, 
819. Hoffman; Hen Re 
Genesis of the , 82, 91, 114. Hofmeister, w lhelmine, Froebel's wife, 15, %8. 
German Kindergarten, Mrs. Schrader, 445. Holidays, and children, 265, 549. 
ich, Account of visit rr 465. 


Aldri: 
—- Principle 8, 
eachers’ General VAseembly, 48 
Gesture. po A of, 263, 595, '747. 
Oerebels p b aeeeageeee ideas, 508, 690. 
Troebel’s plan, 39. 


Geological Fac ced iatory, associated, 690. 


349, 808, 611. 

gine sin Hroebel's system, play not work, 674. 
Classification and Combinat on, 85, 94, 630. 
Illustrated, and described, 754, 75. 

God, Child's first relations to 166, 261. 
Reverence to be cultivated, 285, 747. 
Knowledge through his works, 664, 757. 
Moral government, how taught, 663. 
Oneness with, 561. 

God is love, 723. 

God-likeness, Froebel’s Lo, 119, 325. 

Goethe, cited, 423, 428. 


Cultivation of en 747. 
Golden Rule in Kinde m, 720. 
Good manners, it in Kindergarte 635, 718. 
Good and beautiful, in _ it and action, 208. 
Good and bad 


tha, German Temehers =" Assoinbly in 1852, 48. 
Gottingen Leterme 
Gottzech Mee Gand on of th regulation, 427. 
Idren, 735. 
ining, 623. 
teaching, 426, 435. 


and colored 

Grammar, in school curriculum, 420 

Exercises in connection with objects, 483. 
Graves, Miss, 12. 
Greediness, daintiness, and excessive eating, 249. 
Grounds and school premises, 219, 492, 768. 
Gruner, Dr., model school, 37 
Guillianme, Jules, a Congress, 353. 

Further extension of Froebel's system, "953-389, 
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’ 


Home, a divine institution Mann, 125, 654. 
Pestalozzi, Fichte, and d Froebel’s views, 78. 
Home, the true Christian, Ly 654, 677. 
Homes of ni n, 654. 
Influenced by charity Sietceetens, 657. 
Home and school, Reciprocal influence, =. = 
Hoole, Charles. Author and teacher, 401, 413. 
The Petty-echoole fo for little children, 401. 
Hope, as a motive, 678 
Horn-book, earliest school book, 375. 
Illustration, 416. 
Human being, 161, 621. 671 
Human body Pestalonzieu susein ot teaching.425, 
Homan race, Education of, Froebel, 125, 216, 354. 
Humanity, Child’s relation ‘to, Froebel, 163, 240, 251. 
Humboldt, A. v., Fun ental law of Unity. 214, 
Hunter, Thomas, Kindergarten in ——- rain. 
Conditions of success, ing, 533. 
Hydenfeldt, 8.. Kindergarten in San Francisco, ti7v. 
Hymns for chi ildren, Watte, 381, 385. 
oetic expression o feeling, 288, 752. 


Ideal of Life, and School, 437, 626. 
Ideas, formed out of object-impreesions, 301, 419. 
- nation, culture of, . 158. 
mitation, and imitation games, 251, 259. 
on of Kindergartens, 226, 473. 
Impressions, the age of, ushuell, ‘73%. 

apid succession, 244, 
Importance of earliest, 248, 738. 
Froebel. Kind. and child-culture, 322, 358. 
Incomplete Knowledge, 4t'4 
Inculcation, and Development, 297, 302. 
Individual, Helplessness of the, 638. 


Participant ay, f education in conquests of race,638. 
Individuality , inborn, and produc: d, 417, 558. 
Pestalozzi, Froebel’s treatment, 73, 319, 327. 


Fichte’s sentment, 305, 311. 





Gymnastics adapted to little children, 219, 232, 543. 
Guides and manuals, 748, 783. 
Gurney, versions of ‘Frovhel's songs, 238, 253, 255. 


Habits, Formation of good, 70, 684. 
Habitation, Froebel’s use of the instinct of, 253. 
Half-holidays. +. 
Hailman, , Kindergarten work, 13. 
Editor of icindergartas Messenger, 14. 
Publications, 78. 
Haines, Henrietta, first Kindergarten in N. Y., 11. 
Half-time for public Kindergartens, 641 
Economy 0! opece and Lge} 641. 
Hamburg. first Kindergarten, 1849. 
Froebel's public address, 47. 
Hand, Education of, 172, 253, 684. 
Hand games, Froebel’ 8, 241, 254, 261, 279. 








Individuality and humanity, 166, 226, 569, 639. 
Indulgence to a child, when and what, 247. 
Industry art, 255, ‘1. 688. 


Infancy, age of impressions, 302. 562, 708, 737. 

Nurture period in education, 625. 

Infant schools, references, 487, 526, 529, 763. 

Historical development, 485. 

Gallandet’s plan in 1828, 529. 

Inherited aptitudes and capacities, 168, 305. 737. 
Inner revelation, or spiritual experience, 270. 
Ins ion, and intuition, 419, 497. 

Instinct in’animal life, 620. 

Not enfficient for the child, 620. 

Must be assisted by the mother, etc., 279. 
Instraction and devel®pment, difference, 7’, 314. 
Intellect, Growth on surroundings,etc. 113, 193, 620, 

Neglect, conditions of healthy, 194. 7? 
International Congress of education of 1880, 














Setermodiote grade, or class, $s, 906, O08, 555. 
Intermediate grade, or class 

Home and en and the Scoae, 241, 658. 
pentorgarten ¢ an aneee Transition, 368, 459, 


period, 501. 
erbert, Beneke, Fichte, 295—319. 
Inuition and intuitional method—Sluys p Oe 
I 
§ 


Subjects and results, 502, 
abe Cie 
8 . 

us, Basedow, Cam 


Intuitional teachi 
421. 
nw oy 4 


d rinci; 
Bacon, Ratich, 
a Se Rousseau Pestaloaa 





te objects, ing of the senses,etc.., 

The method, successive steps, 434. 

Manuals and mate: 435. 

Pestalozzi, knowl 
Invention encou y Froebel' 

tion of a child or man, - 

Relations to nature, fellow: , 163-169. 
Israelitish peo { 8 tribute to, 749. 
Ivv, Kinde ) leegon for or children, 461. 

Occupations connected, 462. 


ile. S6r, ry 


Jacob’s manuel for 7 ens, 563, '758. 
eT ston of ] i 128, 
version of Froebel’s sys’ > 

PR Richter, cited, 196. 4 
Jena University, attended bi j Froebel, 33. 
Jesus ty a Divine Chil 

Teac ngs respecting child, children’ Ser 

Onildres 8 longings for, 

Christmas trees and ta \ 

Influence in Froebel’s own phe Neng 29. 119. 
Joiner, Significance of Froebel’s Fras. of, 254, 252. 
Judgment, <r of sound, 

16, 418, 497, 760. 

Juvenile litsratare, 531. 


Kant, Table of the inner sense, 418. 

Keilhau, Froebel’s German Educational Inst., 77. 

Ceeping still, a ae or rocess, 621. 

<indergarten Papers, 

Editor's letter to hy ‘American Froebel Union,3. 

Contents of the volume, 3. Index, 791. 

Kindergarten, Genesis and ame 80, 82, 104. 
Aims, 219, 339, 514, 516, 548, 626 

Kindergarten, aspects and SRaractertotice of, by— 
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Peabody, 5, 561, 617, 672. Fm ad og 
Lange, 769. Schmidt, 
Blow, 8. E., 5 Diesterweg, 135 
oltz-Bulow, 219. Harris, W. T. 
ing, E. A., 5: ollock, L., 643. 
Aldrich, A., 45 n, M., 
Lyschniska, 459, 525.  Buls, ©., 
Schrader, 451, Newton, 705-730. 
Guilliaume, 333. Fichte, 291 
Adler, 689. pooper 731 
Hunter, 533. —558, 
Fichte, 339. Batehelion 692. 
Fischer, 339. Spring, 677. 
Winthur, 82. Portugall, 473. 


Publications on, 765. 

Kindergarten develo ment, 5-16. 
German States, 6, 9, = 
Austria and Italy, 6, 

Seuss ond Ouiivorlond, 1, 8, 481. 
Belgium, 239. Great Britain, 7, 518. 

Unitea States, 10, 529, 625, 679, 705. 
Interdict in Prussia in 1851, 11, 49. 
Difficulties and encouragements . 518-522. 

Kind m, Internal economy, G3. 
Construction, grounds, and. equi 

Plays, es, and occupations. oe "a3, 700. 
Attention to personal habits. 496. 
ee Inspection, Reports, 495. 
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ogel, to, 427. 
pissterwes. og, Different ‘kinds. of intuitions, 482,511. 


fromdoing and seeing, 167. 








Kinde en, Internal economy. 
Chief and assistant xindores cen, bon , 494, 641. 
Parental codperation, 515, 
Transition, or older class, 518, 555. 
Bh as aaron — etc., 4 _ 
ndergartens in public system, 
8 mare gh | 617. 
Fischer, 348. 
Portugal, 473. 
arris, 625-642. 


Pollock, 643-650. 
Buls, Brussels aqetem, 
Kindergarten work for a children, 467. 
Mann, Mrs., 
Peabody, 651, 785. 
Adler, 687. 
California experience, 665-672. 
Cooper, 
Kinseront ae iples fc thi d 
n areas & nciples for mothers and nursery. 
Marenholtz, 161-280. 


Kraus-Boelte, 547. 
Guilliaume, 353. 
Peabody, 4 
Blow, 
Kindetiariners, Special training, 533, 551. 
‘ischer, 
Garland, 559. 
H ~~ 7 
Hunter. 
Kraus-Boelte, 587, 551. 
Peabody, 497, 561, 624, 735, 879. 
Marenholtz. tz, 158. 





(est, 471 
Kindergartens for artist and artisan, 353, 669, 678, 
Kindergarten Intra in school, 199. 517. 
Sa mond n transition class, 363, 478, 518. 
mining pee 
ergarten, Deteriorations 
= eng tthe 14, 166. 
nde essenger, 
Know, Desire ." universal, 1%, 405. 
Knowl lied in action, 344, 368. 
— tid Fo Kindergartners, 335. 647, 786. 
8, J a Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 537-668. 
Kinkesperten guide, 15. 
Work in education department, 550. 
ee Matilda H., 10,11, 14, 787. 
Kriege, Mrs. and Mise, Kindergarten in Boston, 11. 
Instructions to her ining class, 14. 
Krippen, and value, 831, 333. 


pe a , 251, 673, 682, 687. 
r, in education. 
Lamb. Charles, cited, 620. 
ine. > Reminiscences of Froebel, 69. 
Collected writings—preface and contents, 17, 125, 
aan to — ae 71. Middendorf, 131. 
roebel’s acquaintance with, 15, 45, T7. 
Language, 


Harrie, 5 
and perversions, 13, 
[546, 678- 





Study of, 43. 
Busee’s doom A with objects, 432. 
Froebel and Pestalozzi, 48, 53, 364. 
| ey a , by coavereeee. 426. 

n ractice ergarten, 636. 
Hernisch, Cbeervetion and i elevemaen, 435. 
Ehriich, observation, conversation, writing, 489. 
Richter, observation and conversation, “i 
Fuhr, connected exercises in = 

Yan oy in aid of com: position, 449 
Law of i... 1. 2am Pestalozzi, 204. 
ee modification, 187. 

, natural to children, 175, 405. 
Leipsic. ty I's school, 425. 

r. and congress of hilosophers, 158, 
oa —y of preparation for, 463. 
Levin, Louise, Second wife of Froebel, 16. 270. 
Liberty of development, Froebel’s, law, 223. 
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Liebenstein, Froebel’s location in, 47, 121. 
Favorable for rove, system known, 144, 
Life, defined by Frobel, 217, 2382. 
t and poaees between, 591. 
bel’s use 0: 


of, 591 
Limbs; earliest development in, 124. 
Lina, how she learns to write and read, 364. 
Lind, Jenny, Musical taste, 256. 
Li , and oral H instruction, = 
attachment and influences, 22, 75: 
Love, as a motive, 247, 285, 549. 
Love, as a force in moral reconstruction, 200. 
Love to an — being, ag eveneren, 274. 
God must become man, 119. 
Laben. y Instruction he oh and reading, 443. 
Lu —Miss Boelte’s cuperionce, 546. 
Training ae for nurses, 547. 


Lunch, mo ses, 599, 690. 
Luther. . Loner’ to his little son, 742. 

Plea for the intuitive Le pewy 420. 
a free corps, land d Middendorff, 136. 
Luz, G tSiioct machine | for ~_ t classes, 446. 
Lyschinska, Ma aay J., ag Kind. ciple, 458, 525. 


Nattire, and po ome life in eee culture,523. 
Relation to Fat infant school, 526. 


7 


. 72. 
Magi, ; applied t to ‘ashen art, 673. 
or education of the race, 180, 201, 638. 

Man. in the child, 260, 575, 632. 

Man, Froebel’s Treatise on Educatien, 49, 125. 

Mann, Horace, referer.ce, 763. 

Mann, Mrs. Horace, Moral culture of infancy, 14. 
Kindergarten children and their homes, 
Translations by, 17, 49, 69, 97, 117, 339. 353, 473, 497. 

Manner, Influence on the young, 30, 635, 718. 





Manners, - in old times, 380. 
— Miss , Difficulties in Kindergarten, 
ments, th 


Mancsls and aids for Kindergarten work, 129, 150, 
Manual see, oe — and utilitarian, ye . 785. 
In ordinary schools. : 
Maps, yn! 3, in geoeraphy. hy, — a 582. 


ayn Treatment of Tnfante, 481. 
Marenholtz-Bulow, Memoir, 149-160. 

_ Child, J edie ee ~~ 

ummary of Froebel’ inc Pi ~j . 

Reminiscences of Froebel, 5. 

The ae to an pF 219. 
Marienthal, ide + etc., 48, 755. 
Market-booth, Lng od e of, i. on. 

el, Emma, Kindergarten wor 

Who shall become Kindergartners, 671. 
Maternal schools, 485, 490. 

Maternal feeling ‘and sympathy, 566 
— in i vee, 86 ett oice ot, 433. 


indergarten, 15, i 4 
Bradies sand Stsiy ger" 8, TT, 185. 
Mathematical intui 8, 431. 
Medieval Primer, 414. 
Mediation of Opporites, 328. 
Meiningen, Duke, Froebel” 8 letter to, * 
Grant of Marienthal Castle to Froebel, 
Memory, secret of, 96 
Method, or plan ae work, defined, 202. 
Methodical instruction, 203. 
pemeteney, poser = and special, 79. 


Meyer, Mrs 
arten we =—_. 8, 527. 


see in Kinde’ 
Microcosmos and 08, 72. 
Middendorff, W., and a Frocbe, 45, 119. 


Memoir b: 
Characteristics ; 135. 
Thoughts on the Kindergarten, 122. 


Last days of Froebel, 118. 
Ik, for young children, 468. 
nd, Individual and generic, 638. 
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Results of nears sided culture, 595. 
Mineralogy, Froebel’s study of, 46. 
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Model Kindergarten and 

Modeling in clay, tor children, 172, 632,679, 682. 
Montaigne, Rly gg on early caltare, 7143, 744, 
me and the child, Froebe' e, 285 


ral culture secured only “4 Tactics, 199, 676. 
Moral culture, Formation of character, 103 
social life of Kindergarten, 7, 721. 


Th: Baan, 718. 
= tive self, 719. 
training, 14. 
Phyeieal training, 713. 
Thro happy plays and love, 711, 722. 
Moral education, foundation n, 208, 675. 


Moral Government of 
Moral intuitions, 431, 662. 
Moral discipline, in Kinde n, 570. 
Morality and Religion, 317, 510, ois, 721. 
Morehouse, C. B. The Kindergarten, 766. 
Moseley, Criticism on “object teaching, 464. 
Mother kook, Pestalozzi, 52, 339. 
Mothers’ Conference and Clase, 551. 
Mother- , Demoralizing pictures, 660. 
Mother-element in education, 332. 
Motherly instincts, Enlightenment of, 230, 323, 501 
— wet & Aa nursery songs, 84, 328. 
-Buluw, 227. Peabody, 561. 
Mise Blow’s treatme nt, 535. 
Motion, Normal condition of life, 565, 570. 
Movement plays, 
Muscles, once Tried. —" cheese” 631, 633. 
Museum, or children’s cabinet, 221 
Music, Instrumental, 681. 
Music, Vocal, early and continuous, 255, 257, 693. 
Should be universal 255, 704. 
Does not aim to make geniuses, 257. 
Froebel’s use and method, 255. 
Musical Notation and Colors, 692. 
Mutter-und Kose-lieder, 84, 227: translated, 565. 
Basis of Froebel’s lectures, 
Mystic side of Froebel’s philosophy, 218. 


Name of ae 104. 

Narration, and seei ng. 439, 471. 
National Education for the oii. 291-336. 
National strength and glo 
Nationalization of s stoma, 516. 

Natural scenery, Influence, "22, 87, 340, 752. 
Nature, and natural methods, 188. 279, 687. 

Abuses of the term, Harris, (37. 

Nature, the outward world, 528, 525, =. 

Child’s relations to, Froebel, 162, 225. 

Place in early culture, Pestalozzi Srrovkel 220, 523. 

Lyschinska, 525. 

Natural language, 568. 
Nationalization of educational systems. 516. 

Kindergarten belongs to humanity, 291,517. 
Neatness in clay-moulding, 683. 

Needlework and knitting. 
Neglected and destitute children, 536, 721. 
rs. Shaw's charity Kindergarten, 651, 657. 

California Kindergarten work, 665, 733. 
Neighbors, Love of, to be cultivated, 7, 657. 
Newton, R. Heber, 

Free Kindergarten and church work, 705-730. 
New education, Froebel's — 71, 626, 224. 
New England district schoo 
New England Primer, Announcement in 1692, 379. 

Webster's reprint in 1844 of edition of 1777, 399. 

Endorsement of prominent divines, 380. 

Pictorial alphabet and verses, 383. [381. 

Dr. Watts’ cradle and other hymne for children. 

Prayers, creed, sentences, etc.. 

John Rogers, cut and advice. 388. 

Westminster Shorter Catechism, 390. 

Cotton, John, Spiritual milk for Am. babes. 396 

Dialogue e between Christ, Child, and Devil, 398. 

Nathaniel Clap, Advice to children, 400. 
New Hampshire, Kindergarten work, 13. 
New York City, Kindergarten work, 11, 533, 551. 
Newton, R. Heber. 705 

Kindergarten in >. 9 work, 705—730. 
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Noa, Henrietta, plays for Kindergarten, 786. 
Nonsense verses, 133, 662 
Nc — = ergarten, mt, 533-660. 





Philadelphia, 735. 
Normal training, for eee and Colleges, 551, 761. 
dergartners, 551, 676. 
Novitiate teachers in'St. Louis, 641. 
Number, first ideas of, 58, 365. 
Nurses, Importance overlooked, 89, 548. 
Trained in Kindergarten methods, 548, 551. 
Nursery games and songs, National, 516. 
iapey eave and songs, Froebel, 227. [161-280. 
views expounded by Marenholtz, 
Peabody, Lecture to young enna, 561. 
Blow, other play and eed songs, 5 
Nursery, graduates into Kin ——_ eB. 
Wartare "period of education, 625. 


Obedience to authorities and law, 308, 616, 741. 
Obedience, — and motives for, 247, 741. 
Channing, 74 
Obeisance, or ae manners, 380, 411, 743. 
Oberlin, 485, 764. 
bitx jective counterpart, 609. 
bject or intuitional teaching, 169, 420. [450. 
= teaching, aims, methods and same, 417- 
efined, ana! yzed, and described, 4 
Historical development from oY 419-24. 
Objections to, Valid as to o— kinds, 426 
Prussian regulation of 1854, 427 
True grount between the extremes, 429. [430. 
Diesterweg’s enumeration of differing intuition, 
Immediate aims, Subordinate aims, 432. 
Laws of the method in Kind. and ‘Primary, 433. 
Manual, and aids for object teaching, 435. 
Objections to Froebel’s system, 4 
Expense, 473. 
Unsuitable to the Poor, 474. 
Ped cal, 475. 
No connection with school, 476. 
Observation, Habit of accurate and rapid, 9, 432. 
Developed a See methods, 82, 442. 
Pestalozzi’s fundamental law, 445. 
Froebel’s adoption and extension. 
Occupation or vocation for Me, 127, 653. 
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Occupations, Ra dg 342, 361, 612, 645-7. 
Berlin Kin John, Kis » 453-470. 
Ogden, Mrs. J eee ee 11, 
eness with God 583, 755. 
0; ites, Doctrine of, t Oi, om. 
roebel’s law, 204 
ecsestionect. 3 211. 
Oral Teaching, 436, 441, 763. 
Order, Heaven's first law, 569. 
Order of development, 304. 
Orientation, 503. 
be me sin, 282, 315, a 
Originality, or indivtaualty of children, 676. 
Orphaa Asylums, 


Ortman, J. H.,Object Lecter in com. schools, 447. 
Otto, of Maihlhausen, Obj. teaching in schools, 428. 
Oversight of each upil, how secured, 641 
Over-stimulation. 

Ownership, Instinct and results, 174. 


Pain, excess of sensation, 301. 
Palissy, et | by failure, 681. 
Pa mtier, Madame, 488. 
Parables, Christ’s use of, 277. 
— ‘B14, ‘787. 


d represen resentation, 828, 515, 551. 
Parochial work and ty Kindergarten, 705. 
—— work with neglected children, 784. 
Pastore e, — asylum in France, 486 
Patrioticm, ted serving, 46. 

Patty-Cake, bet ~ ome Sad song, 592. 
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Pauper-class in United States, 691. [Eos 8 . 
a ne. princess < Be Detmold, tounder of 


eristics of Kind., 91. 


Peabody, M 4, rience in Kind., 7. 
Letter on inde m development, 5-16. 
Kindergarten for artist and artisan, 673. 
Froebel’s methods in nursery, =. 

Charity Kindergartens in U. 8S 

Froehel’s system in Am. Pub. +o 617, 
Training of Colored Kindergartners, 735. 
Publications by, 768. 

Peas, method of using, 613 

Peculiarity, inherent and inherited, 306. 

Pedago; ibrarv of practical, 165. 

See cul theories, 295, 306. 

Perception, and sense impressions, 301, 419. 

Perfectibility of — ay 638. 
erforating prepare r, 

Personality pid eel will in 3. 4 246. 

Pestalozzi, and tee yy 755, 184. 
Froebel’s study with in 1 808, 42, 136 
Use of phenomena of nature, = 
Object or intuitional teaching, 

Doctrine of om. | 59; Motives cape, 63. 
ae 900, 00 
reat to edagogy 

Poy oole of 1659, Engiend, Ly Hoole, 401. 
Alphabet, 402; spell distinctly, 404 
pnaes catechisms, and Christian duty, 409. 

How te found, Discipline, 411. 

Philadeiphia, Kindergarten, 11, 653, 735. 

Philanthropinum, Basedow’s school, 423. 
S.lzman, Campe, Rochow, and others, 423. 

Philosophy and art, Froebel’s ——, 35. 

Physical training in Ee ee 

Physics, for Intuitional M 

Pictorial illustrations in school work, 877. 

Pictures im school teaching, 449, 346. 

Pietism, Franke’s wey b ° 423. 

Piety, Rule and Result, 31 

Plato, ad olin on play Lm early trainin 

Pla ay and playi ~ ka ae function, 

ild's nevinet, 91 





" Bublicaiions, 76 


, T10, 740. 
Plays, Recreative and rom 718. 
Fazteings, too ane and artistic, 16, 81. 
Itimate purpose, 196, 329, 335, 571. 
Plea for Kindergarten, Peabody , 673. 
Plutarch, Fe ts = early iy training, 739, 764. 
Poetry in ob teaching, 434 
Politeness, pect for others, in manner, 30, 718. 
Pollock, Louise, Kindergarten work, 650. 
Kindergarten methods in Primary schools, 643. 
Peculiar features of the Kindergarten, 648. 
Polyhedron, office in oeee pol system, 361. 
Polytechnic schools, founded o’ m, 421. 
Poor and neglected’ children Treatment, 705. 
Popular Education and Popular Errors, 291, 298. 
Fichte, Report on a 293. 


Portugal, Madame de, 8, 43. 
Extension of Trocbets System, 473, 480. 
Portrait, Froebel, 1 
Potter's-Clay, in Kindergarten n, 683. 
Practice of quietness, School- books of 1659, 40>. 
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